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Editors Preface 


For many years now Kampuchea (also known as Cambodia) has been a batde 
zone for local as well as superpower interests. The consequences of these 
ongoing rivalries have had a devastadi^ effeCT on the Khmer people, their 
andent dvilizadon and culmre. In recent times Kampuchea has seen more 
dramatic changes than most countries in the region. The country even has the 
doubtful distinction of being the only one where the Marxist regime (that of 
Pol Pot) was overthrown by another Marxist government with the help of a 
Marxist neighbour (Vietnam). This book describes and analyses the present as 
well as the past in diis small and backward country with its peasant economy, 
and su^ests the type of lessons that mi^t be learnt from the Kampuchean 
experience by other smaller states in the developing r^ons of the world. 

The example and experience of Kampuchea is particularly interesting to 
the study of Marxist regimes, which has commonly been simply equated with 
the study of communist political systems. For many years it was not difficult 
to distinguish the dght regimes in Eastern Europe and four in Asia which 
resoundingly claimed adherence to the tenets of Marxism and more particu¬ 
larly to their Soviet interpretation—Marxism-Leninism. These regimes, 
variously called ‘People’s Republic’, ‘People’s E)emocratic Republic’, or 
‘Democratic Republic’, claimed to have derived their inspiradon finm the 
Soviet Union to which, indeed, in the overwhelming number of cases the]^ 
owed their establishment. 

To many scholars and analysts these regimes represented a muldplicadon 
of and geographical extension of the ‘Soviet model’ and consequendy of the 
Soviet sphere of i nfl uence. Although there were clearly substantial similari- 
des between the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies, especially in the 
initial phases of their development, these were often overstressed at the 
expense of noddng the differences between these polidcal systems. 

It took a few years for scholars to realize that generalizing the pardcular, 
i.e. applying the Soviet experience to other states ruled by elites which 
claimed to be guided by ‘sdendfic socialism’, was not good enough. The 
reladve simplicity of the assumpdon of a cohesive communist bloc was 
quesdoned after the expulsion of Yugoslavia from die Communist Informa- 
don Bureau in 1948 and in pardcular after the workers’ riots in Poznan in 
1956 and the Hungarian revoludon of the same year. By the mid-1960s, the 
totalitaria n model of communist polidcs, which until then had been very 
much in force, began to crumble. As some of these regimes ardculated 
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demands for a distinctive path of socialist development, many specialists 
studying these systems began to notice that the cohesiveness of the com¬ 
munist bloc was less apparent than had been claimed before. 

Also by the mid-1960s, in the newly independent African states 
‘democratic’ muld-party states were turning into one-party states or military 
dictatorships, thus questioning the inherent superiority of liberal democracy, 
capitalism and the values that went with it. Scholars now began to ponder on 
the simple contrast between multi-party democracy and a one-party 
totalitarian rule that had satisfied an earlier generadoa 

More importantly, however, by the banning of that decade Cuba had a 
revoludon without Soviet help, a revoludon which subsequendy became to 
many polidcal elites in the Third World not only an inspiradon but a clear 
military, polidcal and ideological example to follow. Apart from its romandc 
appeal, to many nadonalist movements the Cuban revoludon also demon¬ 
strated a novel way of conducdng and winning a nadonalist, and-imperialist 
war and accepdng Marxism as the state ideology without a vanguard 
communist party. The Cuban precedent was subsequently followed in one 
respect or another by scores of regimes in the Third World who used the 
adopdon of‘sciendfic socialism’ ded to the tradidon of Marxist thought as a 
form of mobilizadon, legidmadon or associadon with the presdgious 
symbols and powerful high-stams regimes such as the Soviet Union, China, 
Cuba and Viemam. 

Despite all these changes the study of Marxist regimes remaips in its 
infancy and condnues to be hampered by constant and not always perdnent 
comparison with the Soviet Union, thus somewhat blurring the important 
underlying common theme—the ‘sciendfic theory’ of the laws of develop¬ 
ment of human society and human history. This doctrine is claim^ by the 
leadership of these regimes to consist of the discovery of objecdye causal 
reladonships; it is used to analyse the contradicdons which arise, between 
goals and acmality in the pursuit of a common desdny. Thus the , polidcal 
elites of these countries have been and condnue to be influenced in both their 
ideology and their polidcal pracdce by Marxism more than any orhqr current 
of social thought and polidcal pracdce. , 

The growth in the number and global significance, as wejl as the 
ideological polidcal and economic impact, of Marxist r^mes has presented 
scholars and students vrith an increasing challenge. In meedng this challenge, 
social sciendsts on both sides of the polidcal divide have put fprward a 
dazzling profusion of terms, models, programmes and variedes of inter- 
pretadon. It is against the background of this profusion that the pre^nt com¬ 
prehensive series on Marxist regimes is offered. , 


Editor’s Prrface vii 


This collecdon of monographs is envisaged as a series of muld-disciplinary 
textbooks on the governments, polidcs, economics and society of these 
countries. Each of the monographs was prepared by a specialist on the 
country concerned. Thus, over fifty scholars from all over the world have 
contributed monographs which were based on first-hand knowledge. ITie 
geographical diversity of the authors, combined vrith the fact that as a group 
they represent many disciplines of social science, gives their individual 
analyses and the series as a whole an addidonal dimension. 

Each of the scholars who contributed to this series was asked to analyse 
such topics as the polidcal culmre, the governmental structure, the ruling 
party, other mass o^anizadons, party-state reladons, the policy process, the 
economy, domesdc and foreign reladons together vrith any features p<v^iH-»r 
to the country under discussion. 

This series does not aim at assigning authendcity or authority to any single 
one of the polidcal systems included in it. It shows that depending on a 
variety of historical, cultural, ethnic and polidcal factors, the pursuit of goals 
derived fi-om the tenets of Marxism has produced different polidcal forms at 
different rimes and in different places, it also illustrates die rich diversity 
among diesc soderies, where attempts to achieve a synthesis between goals 
derived fi-om Marxism on the one hand, and narional tealides on die other, 
have often meant disdncdve approaches and soludons to the problems of 
social, polidcal and economic development 


University Coll^ 
Cardiff 


Bogdan Szajkowsld 
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Preface 



The Name of the Country 

The name ‘Kampuchea’, or kambuja in conformity with traditional ortho¬ 
graphy, first appears in Cambodia in tenth-century inscriptions to refer to 
the people, the kambu-ja, ‘bom of Kambu’—a figure of Indian mythology. 
Evenmally, via the expression kambuja-desa, ‘Kambuja-country’, or ‘country 
of those bom of Kambu', the term came to mean the country itself; and in 
early modem times it passed into European latguages as Camboxa (Portu¬ 
guese), Cambodge (French), and Cambodia (English). Since at least the 
sixteenth-cenmry ‘Kampuchea’ has been part of die country’s official name 
in Khmer, except under Lon Nol who preferred ‘Khmer’ (Khmer Republic), 
another native ethnic term of perhaps greater antiquity than ‘Kampuchea’. 
The term ‘Khmer’ is still current and appropriate as an ethnonym or 
language name, both within Cambodia and in fore^ languages. 

The rume ‘Cambodia’ then, like ‘Italy’, ‘Spain’, and Turkey’, is a well- 
esublished English equivalent of the native name, and 1 prefer to use it when 
writiig in English, except when emphasizing proper tides, such as People’s 
Republic of Kampuchea (PRK) and Democratic Kampuchea (DK). 


Sources and 'Their Use 

This book is based as far as possible on material from within Cambodia- 
written material provided by the government; the local press; my own 
observations, including interviews and informal conversations with Cambo¬ 
dian officials and people met in casual encounters; and information provided 
by foreign aid personnel working there. This has been supplemented by the 
work of other scholars and by reports in die international press. 

I have also occasionally made use of information from refugees on the 
Thai border, or published accounts of other writers based on such material. 
As I have demonstrated elsewhere (Vickery 1984), however, such information 
may be very useful only if the source can be interviewed independendy and 
analytically. The raw statements of refugees about PRK wrongdoing and 
Vietnamese iniquities are too frequendy exaggerated or patendy false. 

The political and international situation of die PRK makes research 
difficult, much more difficult tban in most of the European Marxist states. 
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The PRK, after replacing a regime almost universally recognized as loath¬ 
some, has found itself sul^ected to more, and increasing, sustained political 
and mihtary opposition fuelled by prestigious foreign support than the 
regime that it replaced. The foreign support has come from China, the 
ASEAN states and the United States, and with respect to the last represents 
continuing destructive interest by that power in Cambodia for the past ten 
years. 

Cambodia is thus at war, with normal wartime restrictions on travel and 
research, particularly by foreigners. Since 1979 1 have made two visits—for 
three weeks in August-September 1981 and for five weeks from the end of 
October through November 1984. The last visit I was told by both PRK 
officials and by foreigners working in Cambodia, was unusually loi^. It is 
nevertheless not long enough to investigate everything that should go into a 
book like this one. Normal descriptive documentation of state organization, 
and normal statistical documentation in available published form do not yet 
exist in the PRK. All such information must be obtained through interviews 
with people who are usually overworked. Moreover, even though I empha¬ 
sized that I did not insist on meeting cabinet ministers, that I would be 
sadsifed with anyone who could provide the informadon I required, in most 
cases it was only a minister who was willing to talk about the work of a 
ministry. For the formal acquisidon of informadon, one must reach the top 
to get anything at all. Thus, much detailed informadon on organizadon, and 
most stadsdcal informadon 1 wanted, was placed on my agenda for a meedi^ 
with the Planning Ministry, which in the end never took place because of 
other comrrutments by its officials during the period of my visa. | 

I consider that these difficuldes arise from the country’s objecdve 
situadon, and are not due to ill will or a desire to disguise the true picture. 
Given Cambodia’s experiences with die West, in particular with fhe United 
States, Cambodia has been quite generous in according travel and research 
facilides to Americans. 
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Basic Data 


Only PRK, post-1979 data have been considered 


Official name 
Population 

Population density 
Population growth (% pji.) 
Urban population (%) 

Total labour force 
Life expectancy 
Infant death rate (per 1,000) 
Child death rate 
Ethnic groups 


Capital 
Land area 
Official lat^uage 
Administrative divisions 


Membership of international 
organizations None 

Foreign relations Diplomatic and consular relations with 27 

states; representatives of 10 countries 
residing in Phnom Penh (November 1984) 
ilitical structure People’s Republic 

Constitution As of July 1981 

Highest legislative body National Assembly of 117 members 
Highest executive body Council of State 

Prime Minister Hun Sen (since January 1985) 

President (of State Council) Heng Samrin 
Ruling party People’s Revolutionary Party of: 

Kampuchea 

Secretary General of the Party Heng Samrin (since December 1981) 


People’s Republic of Kampuchea 
7.2 million (1984) 

100 per sq. km. in heardand 
2.5-3,000 (1979-85) 

6.95(1985) 

145,000 (state employees) 
n/a 

150-200 

n/a 

Khmer, 9096; ethnic minorities include 
Chinese, Viemamese, Cham, Brao, 
Tampuon, Pear, Kachak, Stiei^ Lao, Thai 
Phnom Penh, 500,000 (l 985) 

181,000 sq.km. 

Khmer 

18 provinces {khet), divided into 122 
districts {srok), 1,325 sub-districts {khum), 
and 9,386 villages (phum), plus two 
municipalities—Phnom Penh and 
Kompong Som 


Political structure 
Constitution 
Highest legislative body 
Highest executive body 
Prime Minister 
President (of State Council) 
Ruling party 


Basic Data xvii 


Party Membership 

10,000 est. 

Growth indicators 

n/a 

National income 

n/a 

Food production per capita 

n/a 

Exports 

$4-5 million (1983) 

Imports 

$200 million (1983) 

Exports as 96 of GNP 

n/a 

Main exports 

Rubber, beans, timber, kapok, tobacco 

Main imports (% n/a) 

Food, consumer goods, fuel, raw 

Destination of exports (96) 

materials, equipment 

Socialist countries 95. Non-socialist 


countries 5 

Main trading parmers 

Vietnam, Soviet Union, Eastern Europe 

Foreign debt 

n/a 

Foreign aid 

$150 million p.a., est. 

Food self-sufficiency 

Esl 310,000 ton deficit (1985) 

Foreign investment 

n/a, probably none 

Armed forces 

30,000 est. 

Education and health 

School system 

10 years (7-17) 

Primary school enrolment 

1,689,690 (1983-4) 

Secondary school enrolment 

6,969 (1983-4) 

Higher education 

Faculty of Medicine, Denistry and 

Adult literacy 

Pharmacy; Kampuchea-Soviet Higher 
Technical Institute; Language School; 
teacher training instimtions 
n/a 

Population per hospital bed 

n/a 

Population per physician 

n/a 

Economy 

GNP 

n/a 

State budget 

n/a 

Defence expendimre as % of 
state budget 

n/a 

Main crops 

Rice, rubber, beans, kapok, tobacco 

Land tenure 

State ownership with fiunily allotments of 

Main religions 

1,500 sq.m. 

Buddhism (90%+), Islam, folk reli^on 







Total population (’000) 

10,610 

Males COOO) 

5,315 

Females (*000) 

5,295 

Total fertility rate 

4.10 

Life expectancy (male) 

51.9 years 

Life expectancy (female) 55.0 years 

Crude birth rate 

30.7 

Crude death rate 

12.8 

Annual growth rate 

1.79% 

Under 15s 

38.49% 

Over 65s 

3j62% 

Woman aged 15-49 

24.27% 

Doubling time 

39 years 

Population density 

59 per sq. km. 

Urban population 

23.7% 


Abbreviations 


DK 

Democratic Kampuchea 

DRV 

Democratic Republic of Vietnam 

ICP 

Indo-China Conununist Party 

KPRC 

Kampuchean People’s Revolutionary Council 

KPRP 

Khmer People’s Revolutionary Party (founded 1951) 

NLF 

National Liberation Front 

PRC 

People’s Revolutionary Committee 

PRK 

People’s Republic of Kampuchea 

PRPK 

People’s Revolutionary Party of Kampuchea (1981-) 

RGNUC 

Royal Government of National Union of Cambodia 

Sangkum 

Sangkum Reastr Niyum (Popular Socialist Community), 
Sihanouk’s political movement feom 1955 to 1970 

SRV 

Socialist Republic of Vietnam 

SWB 

Summary of World Broadcasts 

UIF 

United Issarak Front 

Glossary of Khmer terms 

cau sanghat 

ward chief 

corvee 

a tax 

dong 

unit of Vietnamese currency 

Kht 

province 

Winter loeu 

upland Khmer 

kret-chbap 

Decree-Law 

krom pracheachon citizen’s group 

krom samakki Solidarity Groups 

protean 

president 

riel 

unit of Cambodian currency 

sangharaja 

‘Sai^ha King’, tide of the head of the Buddhist 
Monkhood ^fore 1975 

sanghat 

ward 

srok 

district (sub-division of a province) 

wat 

Buddhist temple 
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Part 1 

History, Political Traditions and 
Social Structure 

1 Geographical Setting 


Cambodia b simatcd in South-East Asia between 10* and 15* d^ees latitude 
and between 102* and 108* longimde. Its area is 181,000 square kilometres; 
and it is bounded on the east and south-east by Vietnam, on the west by 
Thailand, and in the north by Thailand and Laos. Alot^ the south and soudi- 
west, Cambodia faces the Gulf of Thailand. 

The chmate is monsoon tropical, with a rainy season lasting from April to 
September in the central agriculmral area, where most of die populadon live. 
The rest of the year is relatively dry. Mean temperamres vary from 21* to 
35* C. 

The country consists mainly of low plains cut by many rivets, most of 
which flow into the Mekot^ or the Tonle Sap, the inland sea in the country’s 
centre, which joins the Mekoi^ at Phnom Penh. There are low mountain 
ranges along the northern border with Thailand and in the south-west, and 
the north-east is a forested plateau of higher aldtude dian die central plain. 
An important geographical peculiarity of the country is diat during the 
Mekong flood season between June and October the overflow from the 
Mekoi^ causes the Tonle Sap to reverse its course and the Tonle Sap expands 
to several times its normal area, sildng and ferdlizii^ the ike plains and 
providing a large supply of fresh-water fish. The high-water pmnt is around 
1 October, and from mid-October the Mekong begins to recede and the 
Tonle Sap resumes its normal flow. All important water courses within 
Cambodia’s modem boundaries feed into the Mekong-Tonle Sap system. 
Along the south-west coasra few rivers flow seaward, but they do not provide 
oudets for the country’s central agricultural area where populadon centres 
have developed. 

Although this unified water-course system has always been an int^radve 
factor, especially prior to the construcdon of modem roads, the ultimate 
channels into which everything flows are the Mekong and Bassac which 
reach the sea across what is now soudiem Vietnam. There is no other good 
southern route to the sea out of central Cambodia. The economy of all of 
southern and eastern Cambodia, if it is not to be autarkic, depends on control 














2 History, Political Traditions, Social Structure 

of the mouths of those two rivers. Seen in another way, whoever controls the 
area around the river mouths can exert strong pressure on Cambodia south of 
the Tonle Sap. 

In the north-west the rivers also flow into the Tonle Sap, but that area is 
close, just across a narrow watershed, to other rivers flowii^ into the Gulf of 
Thailand, and very near to one good, short overland portae to such an alterna¬ 
tive river system via the Wattana Gap. There is thus an objective geographical 
potential for Cambodia’s north-west to become orientated towards the West, 
if political conditions, for instance, should render the eastward orientation 
precarious. Cambodia dius has an inherent ge(^raphicai-economic tendency 
towards fissiparity, which has in fact been manifest in many instances 
throughout its history. 

The natural wealth of the country lies chiefly in agriculmre, forest 
products and fishing. Over 80 per cent of the population live in the central 
plain where rice is the most important product. Here also lie the rich Ashing 
grounds of die Tonle Sap inland sea and cotmecdng rivers. The production of 
industrial raw materials such as rubber and cotton was important before the 
1970-5 war and these are slowly beir^ redeveloped. Much of the west and 
north-east consists of forested UUs containing valuable diuber. Industrial- 
quality mineral deposits have not been discovered, although iron exists and 
^ traditionally bwn exploited by local craftsmen.' 


The Population 

A rather high degree of ethnic homogeneity prevails, with the majority 
Khmer (including related Mon-Khmer groups) accounrii^ for 90-95 per 
cent of the population. The most important minority are the Islamic, 
Malayo-Polynesian speaking Cham, who are believed to number about 
185,000 in the PRK today.^ Several smaller ethnic groups, linguistically 
related to the Khmer, and in some cases to the Cham, inhabit outlying areas, 
in particular the north-eastern hills, but also the far west, nord^ern Kompong 
Thom Province, and one very small group near the south coast in Kampot 
Province.* Before 1970 Chinese and Viemamese each accounted for 6-7 per 
cent of the population, but virtually all Vietnamese were expelled or killed in 
1970-9, and are now slowly drifting back in numbers currently estimated at 
2-300,000. Chinese numb^ have abo diminished, first because as urban 
dwellers they were susceptible to the rigours of 1975-9, and because a 
disproportionate number have chosen to emigrate since 1 979* 


Geographical Setting 3 


Cambodian demography in general, and in particular die total population 
flgure, has occasioned considerable controversy since 1979. At one extreme, 3 
million, or nearly half the 1975 population, are said to have died in 1975-9; 
and in fact that figure is official doctrine in the PRK On die other hand, 
current esdmates of PRK population, both by Cambodian government 
organs and by international agencies are in the order of 7.2 million, and dhere 
are half a million more outside that estimate, on the Thai border or abroad. 
This suggests that the death toll over normal was well under one million. 
PRK officials wish to have it bodi ways—3 million dead and over 7 million 
now alive—somthing demographically implausible, if not impossible.* 

There is little doubt that the estimated present total is fairly accurate, as 
accurate as the pre-war populadon figures. Even if a census as such has not 
been taken, each administrative entity maintains runnii^ totals of its 
populations which are forwarded and totalled at the next higher level* 



2 Historical Background 


The Cambodians, or Khmer, unlike their neighbours the Thai and the 
Vietnamese, have inhabited their present homeland since the beginning of 
recorded history in the second and third centuries AD. Between the ninth 
and the fourteendi centuries their state, known conventionally las the Angkor 
Empire, encompassed present-day Cambodia and parts of Thailand, Laos and 
Vietnam. Durii^ the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the political and 
economic centre shifted firom Angkor, nordi of the Tonle Sap; inland sea, to 
the Phnom Penh region, and Cambodia, like its neighbours, became 
orientated towards the international maritime trade route. By the eighteenth 
cenmry the competition from rival polities, Ayutthaya in the west and 
Champa, then Viemam, in die east, had prevailed, and by the mid-nineteenth 
century Cambodia had become a semi-independent state subordinate to its 
neighbours (see Coedes 1968;Briggs, 1951; Vickery, 1977;Chandler, 1983a). 

French interest in Cambodia began at that time, and the first French 
conquests in southern Viemam in 1859-61 were followed by a protectorate 
treaty with Cambodia in 1863. French authority rested lightly on Cambodia 
under this treaty, and provided King Norodom with the needed protection 
against both the Thai and local dissidents (Chandler, 1983a, pp. 139-41). 

In June 1884 another treaty, intended to modernize Cambodian admini¬ 
stration and put French officials at the heart of the system, was imposed on 
King Norodom against his wishes. In reaction, serious rebellions broke out in 
several parts of Cambodia, and they threatened bodi the new French r^ime 
and its Cambodian royal efients. From early 1885 fighting lasted a year and a 
half, several thousand French and allied Vietnamese troops were tied down, 
and the rebels only laid down their arms when King Norodom was allowed 
to proclaim that the French would continue to respect Cambodian customs 
and laws—that is, the pre-treaty system. Although the treaty yras ratified in 
1886, most of its provisions did not come into effect imdl twenty years later, 
after King Norodom’s death (Chandler, 1983a, pp. 144-5). 

Thereafter, until the independence stru^les followii^ the Second World 
War, no revolt of such magnitude threatened the authorities, and the 
Cambodian population acquired its reputation for cheerful passivity. Signs of 
discontent were there, but they never resulted in broadly-based action. 

The low level of active mass opposition was not due to >ny particular 
benevolence of the regime. Cambodians paid the highest tpjtes in Indo- 
China, supporting not only the French colonial budget but aljo the parallel 
Cambodian administration which the French were protecting, and whose 
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royal and aristocratic elites still demanded traditional privil^es and dues, 
even if many of their de jure rights had been shorn after 1884. The French 
demand for exports depressed livit^ standards (Chandler, 1983a, p. 156) and 
on some construction projects death tolls among die corvM labour-force 
rivalled the human destruction of the 1975-9 revolution (Vickery, 1984, 
p. 15, Chap. l,n. 42). 

Neither was there an elite or intellectual opposition to French domination 
equivalent to the nationalist movements in Vietnam, perhaps simply because 
the protectorate did offer some protection for the status of traditional elites, 
while the few new men who rose through the very limited educational 
system were accommodated in prestigious posts. 

The most famous elite protest after die nineteenth-cenmry rebellions was 
that of Prince Yukanthor, eldest son of King Norodom and heir presumptive, 
in 1901 (Hess, 1901). But Yukanthor was calUi^, not for the overthrow of the 
protectorate, but for more protection for the tradidonal aristocracy whose 
positions were being undermined by talented upstarts in the French service. 

The heyday of the upstarts was the reign of Sisowadi (1904-27), a 
collaborator of the French since the 1870s, and whom the French had often 
used as a threat against his recalcitrant brother Norodom, and that of 
Sisowath’s son Monivong (1927-41). With kings who no longer opposed the 
French, traditional-style rebellions abated, or mmed into banditry pure and 
simple, and as Cambodia ‘became a relatively efficient revenue-production 
ma^ne’ (Chandler, 1983a, p. 148), a number of enterprising men saw the 
advantage of aidii^ the French in the collection of produce, and a whole new 
class of French-orientated officialdom was formed, some of them descend¬ 
ants of old courtier families, others of lower-class origin who saw the 
advantage of learning French language and methods at a time when the roy¬ 
alty and aristocray still looked down on all that was fore^n. 

The most famous of the ‘new men’, and the one who most attracted 
Yukanthor’s ire, was Palace Minister Thiounn, who started out as a secretary 
to French officials in the 1880s, by the early twentieth century had risen to be 
Minister of the Palace and virmal Prime Minister, and who did not retire 
until 1941He was the epitome of the colonial sulgect who quickly saw how 
to turn the new regime to an advantage which would not have been open to 
his class under the traditional monarchy. Although such men seemed 
‘revolutionary’ to princes like Yukanthor, diey did not seek to overturn the 
social system, but only to secure places for themselves at the top. Accepted for 
their ability by the French in a way that they would not have been accepted 
previously, they served the new regime enei^tically while, incidenndly, 
amassing considerable personal wealth.^ Many of them established new 
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‘aristocratic’ families, which are still prominent today. Thiounn’s grandsons, 
for ocample, among the first Cambodians to have full university education in 
France, are among the Democratic Kampuchea (Pol Pot) leadership (Vickery, 
1984, Chap. 5, n. 8; Kieman, 1984, pp. 30-2). 

Although the Thioonns were among the first, and the most notorious, the 
Cambodian adminis trative structure which continued to grow throughout 
the twendedi century alongside and subordinate to the French came to be 
staffed by a new elite descending pardy from former aristocracy, but to a 
laige extent from men who owed their new fortunes^to the French 
Protectorate. Right across the political spectrum of the 1960s and 1970s, fi:om 
Lon Nol to Son Sann, and includii^ Sih^ouk courners like Nhiek Tioulong, 
the modem Cambodian polirical elite descended from, and often were 
themselves, French odonid functionaries. In the provinces they carried on 
from countless generations of similar men, sometimes their own ancestors, 
but they also took over positions at the centre which had once been princely 
prerogatives. While the ministries throt^hout the 1930s contained many 
princes, their absence after 1945 was conspicuous, and royalty, outside the 
palace, either lived aimlessly on inherited wealth or worked in subordinate 
administrative jobs. Princes at the top, like Sirik Matak, were a rarity after the 
early 1950s, and it is no doubt significant that he was from a minor branch of 
royalty (Yukanthor, 1955, pp. 248-58). 

Thus Cambodia, despite neglect and exploitation, was peaceful; at least 
there was no attempt to overturn the system or expel the FrencL There was 
endemic banditry, often as destructive for the communities involved as 
revolution, but it was without political content and was not ^ major threat to 
the Protectorate. Only two significant episodes of political opposition stand 
out in the early twentieth cenmry, the 1916 Affair and the assassination of 
Resident Bardez in 1925, and they are more remarkable for, what they were 
not than for what they were. 

Both these events were intimately related to economic exploitation in the 
form of excessive taxation. In the early months of 1916 numerous peasant 
delegations from the eastern provinces—in total perhaps as many as 100,000 
people—travelled to Phnom Penh to present petitions to the King com¬ 
plaining of high taxes. They were peaceful, and they dispersed when exhorted 
to return home by the King, who promised to alleviate their problems. The 
demonstrations were not particularly anti-French, and had no effect on the 
way the French ran the country. What surprised the authorities was the 
rapidity and efficiency with which they were organized—unexpected in the 
supposedly lazy and individualistic Cambodians (Chandler, 1984, pp. 153-4; 
Osborne, 1978, p. 242). That unexpected oi^nizadonal ability no doubt 
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presaged events of the 1950s and 1970s, equally surprising to those who 
found themselves opposed by the later peasant movements. 

The second noteworthy political event of the time, the Bardez Affair, was 
the only murder of a French official on duty to occur in the twentieth 
century. Ferdinand Bardez, an effective tax collector who was then resident in 
Kompor^ Chhnang, was killed, together with his Cambodian interpreter 
and a militiaman, while trying to collect taxes in an outlying village. A crowd 
of several hundred began to march on the provincial seat to demand 
remission of taxes, but dispersed before reaching their destitution, and the 
episode did not lead to further political ferment (Chandler, 1983a).^ 

Another phenomenon of the 1920s, which was non-violent and not 
overtly political, but which had political implications worth attention at the 
present time, was the interest of numbers of ordinary Cambodians in the 
Vietnamese Cao Dai religion. Around 1927, again in a time of severe 
economic difficulties, thousands of Cambodian peasants began making 
pil^rirntges to worship and participate in ceremonies at the Cao Dai head¬ 
quarters nearTayninh, unconcerned thatCaoDai was thefaidi of their‘heredi¬ 
tary enemy’, the Vietnamese. In the words of one historian, this may have 
‘reflected the reaction of a disoriented peasantry ready to mm to the newly 
offered salvation that they believed would involve the regeneration of the 
Cambodian state (Osborne, 1978, p. 242; Vickery, 1984, pp. 12,180). At the 
very least it should put one on guard against any facile dogma about Cambo- 
dian-Vietnamese incompatibility. 
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3 Modem Political History: 

The Development of Marxist Groups 


Before the Second World War 

Only in the late 1930s was a modem nationalist movement formed, 
interestingly under the leadership of Khmers from the ‘lost’ Cambodian 
provinces of Kampuchea Krom, ‘lower Cambodia’, in southern Viemam 
(Cochin-China) who were perhaps less in awe of traditional Cambodian 
symbols of authority such as the King. They were joined by descendants of 
the new men who had incurred Yukanthor’s ire;' and the hew Cambodian 
nationalists, with the Khmer-language newspaper Nagaravatta as their 
mouthpiece, although exceedingly moderate, were a threat to the French 
with their demand for independence, and to the Cambodian royalty, with 
their ideas for social and economic modernization—perhaps even a closet 
republicanism. 

Under die leadership of San Ngoc Thanh and Pach Chhoeun, Vietnam 
Khmers who were respectively adviser and editor of Nagaravatta , this loosely 
otganized group conducted their propaganda efforts from 1936 to 1942. The 
war brought little chat^ within Cambodia, since Franco-Japanese ^ree- 
ment maintained the colonial administration in Indo-China while giving the 
Japanese the facilities they desired. Eventually, clandestine anti-French 
propaganda conducted among monks and Cambodian' soldiers in the 
colonial service resulted in arrests; and in July 1942 a mass demonstration 
protesting the arrest of monks engaged in this nationalist propaganda work 
was broken up by the police and several leaders were arrested (Kieman, 1984, 
pp. 40-60). Son Ngoc Thanh escaped to Japan, others were imprisoned in 
Pulou Condore, and Nagaravatta was closed. 

On 9 March 1945 the Japanese interned the French and ojffercd independ¬ 
ence to the three Indo-China states. King Sihanouk took up the offer, 
abrogated all treaties with the French, promulgated a ne>y Basic Law, and 
formed a government of traditionalists who had already made administrative 
careers under the French. In May, Son Ngoc Thanh was brpught back from 
Japan and was soon appointed blister of Foreign Af&irs, then, after a group 
of his youi^ followers invaded the palace on 9 August, Sihanouk was forced 
to make Thanh Prime Minister.* 

The Thanh government showed their intention to make the most of such 
independence as had been granted; and some of Thanh’s pronouncements. 




long forgotten, arc worth reviewirg at the present time. Already, as Foreign 
Minister, Thanh took control of all domestic propaganda, and his ministry 
announced the following propaganda programme in July; 

1. support the Great Asian War, which is the emancipation of the peoples of 
this part of the world; 

2. only complete victory will guarantee independencr, 

3. reawaken the historical grandeur of‘Kampuchea* (in French text); 

4. create a national army; 

■5. achieve the union of all peoples in Cambodia, especially the Annamites 
and the Khmer; 

6. concentration of all economic activities. 

In connection with (4), it was announced that the Japanese were forming a 
troop of ‘Cambodian Volunteers’, die Capedn of which was Thiounn 
Muong, who had Just remrned from a ‘long exile because of his activities in 
favour of racial solidarity’, presumably between Vietnamese and Khmer. 

There seems also to have been considerable ferment in the school system. 
The Thanhist group wished to eliminate French influence, and to remove the 
language from primary schools; and among the Phnom Penh intellectuals 
there was a movement to introduce Annamite as the first foreign language. 
This ivas apparently not popular with the King, for measures emanating from 
the palace were calling for the Khmerization of the schools, though without 
Viemamese; and while Thanh was advocating ‘close relations with the 
Annamite Empire’, Sihanouk spoke out against a Vietnamese government 
proclamation to unify ail of the old Vietnamese Empire’s territory, if it 
included Cochin-China. Perhaps in answer to this was the denial from 
Thanh’s camp, in an article about his oiganization of a club for ‘Khmero- 
Annamite rapprochement’ in 1938, that the Khmer and the Vietnamese were 
preparing to fight one another. This was followed a week later, on 23 August 
1945, by a long article on the similarities between the Khmer and the 
‘Annamites*. Thanh also recognized Ho Chi Minh’s independent Vietnam, 
on 2 September 1945, and allowed a Vietnamese mission to be established in 
Phnom Penh* 

Two weeks later Cambodge was warning the populace of the imminent 
arrival of British and French troops to disarm the Japanese and by mid- 
October Thanh had been removed to Sa^n, according to a communique 
signed by British Brigadier-General Murray, because of ‘his activities 
contrary to the security of the allied troops and to the detriment of 
Cambodia’.* 
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The goals of the 'thaxih^NagaravaUa nationalists seetii moderate today, but 
they shocked die tradidonalists and may have contributed to the alacrity, 
even enthusiasm, with which the latter greeted British, then French, troops 
who began arriving in September 1945 to disarm the Japanese and restore 
French authority. Tlie young rebels were imprisoned, ^n Ngoc Thanh was 
packed off to exile in France, Sihanouk stay^ on his protected throne, and 
amoi^ the seven members of the fust ministerial cabinet after the French 
return there were three from Sihanouk’s fine independence cabinet from 
March to August and four who had been appointed by Son Ngoc Thanh. The 
Cambodian ^te was very adaptable.^ 

Post-war Politics to Independence 

The position of this elite was to be threatened more by certain democratic 
reforms which the French now introduced than by either thejapanese occupa¬ 
tion of Indo-China or the re-establishment of the French jprotectorate. A 
modem constitution was promulgated, with regular elections, a cabinet 
responsible to the National Assembly, and tolerance for political parties. The 
first three elections, in 1946 for the Constitutional Convention, and in 1948 
and 1951 for the National Assembly, were conveniently won by the Democrat 
Party which was both and-French and and-Sihanouk, with direct links to the 
Son Ngoc Thanh nadonalists (and to more radical groups), who, as they 
returned from exile or were released firom prison, joined it. Thus the demo- 
cradc reforms which the French had hoped would secure Cambodian loyalty 
gave prominence and authority to a party eager for independence (Kieman & 
Boua, 1982, pp. 89-113; Chandler, 1983a, pp. 178-80; Kiern^ 1984, p. 57). 
The goals of t^ largely urban party were even more threatening since in the 
mral areas armed resistance against the French was developing along with 
Vietnam’s war for independence. 

This armed resistance marks the first certain appearance pf a Cambodian 
communist or Marxist organizadon which, at the rime, in the 1940s, was only 
one among several armed groups fighdng for independence with or without 
revoludon. The earliest of these groups was not communist. In 1940 the first 
Khmer Issarak (‘freedom’) Committee had been set up by a Cambodian exile in 
Bangkok, Poc Khun. At the dme this worried the Nagaravatta group who were 
afraid of Thai encroachment and who were, as we have seei^ relarively pro- 
Viemamese. After the dispersal ofThanh’s government in 194^ Pach Chhoeun 
established another Khnier Issarak Committee along the Viemamese border, 
but it was soon suppressed by the French (Kieman, 1984, pp. 41-52). 
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During 1946-7 the Thai government under Pridi Panomyong and his 
collaborators sympathized with the Khmer independence movement and 
provided it with aid and facilides. There was also co-operadon among the 
Thai-orientated and Vietnam-orientated Khmer groups, with the future 
leader of Cambodian Communism, who soon took the name Son Ngoc Minh, 
joining the Indo-China Conununist Party (ICP) in Thailand in 1946, Other 
future prominent communists, such as Tou Samouth, also joined the ICP at 
that rime. The co-operadon of different elements created what appear in 
retrospect to have b^ some very strange bedfellows. When Issarak forces 
seized the tovm of Sienu-eap in August 1946, Son Ngoc Minh was there 
the command of future pro-American warlord Dap Chhuon, and they 
included rebel Prince Norodom Chantaraingsey, who ended his career as the 
Khmer Republic’s most effeedve general during die 1970-5 war.* 

Throughout 1945-7 groups were founded and dien fell apart as leaders 
sorted out their ideological posidons and polidcal alliances. Stability, on the 
left, increased in 1948 when a Khmer People’s liberadon Committee was 
formed in Battambang. Chantaraingsey refused to join on the grounds that it 
was pro-Viet Minh, but Dap Chhuon sdll commanded its troops. Its first 
manifesto called for ‘an Indochinese Front for Independence’, and Dap 
Chhuon exchanged congramlatory telegrams vrith Ho Chi Minh7 
A major reoi^anizadon of the revoludonary indqiendence forces ramp on 
17 April 1950, when two hundred delegates met in the south-west of 
Cambodia in a congress which established the Unified Issarak Front (UIF), 
under Son Ngoc Minh, and with five of fifteen identified leaders as members 
of the ICP. The congress also established a proto-govemment, the Provisional 
People’s Liberadon Committee, likewise headed by Son Ngoc Minh.* 

The next step was the formadon of a Cambodim revoludonary party, an 
event believed to have taken place most likely between February and June 
1951, following a decision of the Second congress of the ICP to split into 
three nadonal parries. The provisional Central Committee of the new organ 
was headed by Son Ngoc Minh with Tou Samouth as a member.* 

By 1952 the Issarak and KPRP forces were winning in the countryside, 
controlling from half to three-fifths of die country, and the situadon was 
becoming intolerable for die French and for die Cambodian right In June 
Dap Chhuon, now a military pillar of the establishment, scatter^ leaflets in 
Phnom Penh callii^ for the King and the people to take acdon against the 
government French tanks were patrollii^ in die capital, and die French 
Minister for Associated States declared that France would make no conces¬ 
sion (toward independence) to a Democradc government*® 

In these circumstances Sihanouk dismissed die government rhpn awnmpri 
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personal leadership, while promising to achieve independence within three 
years. Sihanouk’s declaration had a good deal of effect, for many outside the 
hard core of the Issarak and KPRP (Khmer People’s Revolutionary Party) 
forces were fighting for independence and nothing more. 

In January 1953 Sihanouk augmented his personal authority by abolish¬ 
ing both houses of parliament and prochuming a special law which 
abri(%ed all democratic rights. In February he launched his ‘Royal Crusade 
for Independence’, in the face of which many of the small Issarak groups 
broke up, with some of their leaders joining the royal army. The French, 
hard pressed in Vietnam, were persuaded to negotiate now that the 
Cambodian government seemed securely in conservative hands; so that by 
November 1953 the attribute of independence had been transferred to 
Sihanouk. His high-handed methods notwithstanding, Sihanouk had made 
good his pledge (^eman&Boua, 1982b, pp. 95-6; Kieman, 1984, pp. 131-2; 
Chandler 1983a, pp. 186-8). 

Tbis first period of and-colonial and revolutionary struggle, endii^ with 
independence in 1953, had been dominated in rural areas by men of peasant 
or small-town background, such as Son Ngoc Minh and Tou Samouth, who 
organized the peasantry and were close to the Vietnamese, and in Phnom 
Penh by the radical nationalists, also sympathetic to Vietnam at the dme, who 
looked to Son Ngoc Thanh. In the meantime, another revoludonary current 
had been developing among Cambodian smdents in Paris who formed a 
‘Marxist Circle’, which included such now familiar names as Saloth Sar (Pol 
Pot), leng Sary, their wives—the sisters Khieu Thirith and Khieu Ponnary— 
Hou Yuon, Thiounn Mum, and others acdve in DK. In Paris they studied 
Marxist classics, became acquainted with intemadonal movements of the 
left, and they seem to have had some affiliadon with the Frepch Communist 
Party. Saloth Sar in 1950 spent a month on a work brigade in Yugoslavia, 
unusual for someone of his supposed orientadon. More o^odox was the 
Journey he made with other members of the group to the Intemadonal 
Youth Congress in East Berlin in August 1951, where dtey ^arc said to have 
come into conflict with the Vietnamese delegates (Kieman, 1984, pp. 120-1; 
Vickery, 1984, pp. 265,275, ff). l 

In spite of t^r ideolt^cal tendencies, they were out of touch with the 
domesdc communists, whose experiences were entirely foi^eign to the elite 
smdents. In January 1953 several of the Paris group, including Saloth Sar, 
remrned to Cambodia, and by August 1953 Sar reached the communist zone 
in Eastern Cambodia where he presented himself as a member of the French 
Communist Party. Sar and his fellow smdents were taken in hand by the 
Khmer Veterans and the Viemamese and were insmicted in combat and 
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revoludonary polidcs, but they did not attain leadership posidons, a circum¬ 
stance which left a deep resentment in some of them.'* 

Independence and its confirmadon by the Geneva Conference of July 
1954 represented a defeat for all progressive currents of Cambodian polidcs 
from the KPRP through the Thanhist guerrillas to die urban Democrats. In 
contrast to Vietnam and Laos, the Cambodian revoludonary forces were 
allowed no regroupment zone, and were left widi no choice but to lay down 
their arms and reintegrate with Cambodian society under Sihanouk and his 
conservadve supporters. About one thousand of the leadii^ KPRP cadre, 
including Son Ngoc Minh, withdrew to North Vietnam, while the test who 
remained acdve changed from armed to polidcal struck in order to contest 
die comii^ elecdons as krom pracheachon (citizens’ group)—in &ct the new 
polidcal face of the KPRP. 

If Geneva disappointed the Cambodian left, it also added an unexpected 
difficulty to the plans of the right. The latter, under Sihanouk, had hoped to 
condnue the dictatorial regime insdmted with Sihanouk’s January 1953 
coup, but the Geneva accords required all diree Indo-China countries to hold 
elecdons, in Cambodia before die end of 1955, under exisdng consdmdons 
and with fireedoni for all kcdons, including the parddpadon of former 
guerrillas. This made possible the open organizadon of the Pracheachon 
(Citizens) under Keo Meas, Non Suon and Pen Yuth, while die old Democrat 
Party was revitalized and pushed leftward by former smdents of the Paris 
Marxist Circle, such as Keng Vannsak and Thiounn Mum, possibly with 
oiganizadonal work by Saloth Sar. Because of the Democrats’ previous 
successes, and the popularity which bodi groups had gained durii^ die and- 
French struggle, it was andcipated that in an honest elecdon the pardes of the 
left would win an easy victory. 

The elecdon did not proceed honesdy and the right managed to unite in a 
way unexpected in view of their pre-independence electoral debacles 
(Kieman & Boua, 1982b, pp. 118,157,181). The result was total victory for 
the Sai^kum, and from then until 1970, dirough subsequent elecdons in 
1958, 1962 and 1966, no non-Sangkum poliddan sat in the Nadonal 
Assembly. This does not mean that die Sangkum was ideologically mono¬ 
lithic The pragmadc Sihanouk was willing to co-opt talent from any source, 
even from amoi^ his leftist opponents, if dicy pledged loyalty and worked 
for the goals he defined. Thus, a number of former Democrats soon joined 
the Sangkum, as did Hou Yuon and eventually Khieu Samphan of the Paris 
smdent group, and Hu Nim, who had started out as a Thanhist, dien joined 
the radicalized Democrat party in 1955, aftwards moving furdier leftward 
(Kieman & Boua, 1982b, pp. 118,157,181). 
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For several years the leftists in the Sai^um probably believed that they 
could gradually achieve their original goals peacefully by pushing Sihanouk 
leftwards, and indeed die increasingly dose relations which he cultivated 
with the socialist countries and his lip-service to ‘socialism’ easily encouraged 
such a delusion. Their efforts to educate Sihanouk in the complexides of 
intemadonal polidcs and economic matters, and the support they gave to his 
foreign policy, together with die access to publidty whi(^ their work within 
the ^ngkum permitted, may have really contributed to some progressive 
drift widiin the country. Nevertheless, in any mqor dome^dc policy confhct 
Sihanouk inevitably came down firmly on the side of the far right. In the 
mMufimp die work of the left widiin the Sangkum served to distance these 
talented intellectuals fi^om die KPRP/Pracheachon, which was beii^ taken 
over by a different sort of leadership. 

I 

Polarization After Independence 

The divisions among the different kinds of radicals began to assume 
importance after Geneva and the Sangkum victory of 1965. It was perhaps in 
1956 that a new KPRP Central Committee was formed; it is said to have been 
divided into two nearly autonomous urban and rural secdons with the 
former theoredcally in control. It seems certain that from 1956 Tou Samouth 
headed the urban secdon which had overall responsibility although he was 
rarely present, while Sieu Heng, a veteran of the and-Ffench war, led the 
rural secdon; but statements about the idenddes of the remainii^ members 
are confused.*^ 

Two disdnet lines were also beginnii^ to emerge, although one may not 
place much confidence in retrospeedve comments on who held which. One 
line, the dominant one, was that of the urban intellectuals who hoped to push 
Sihanouk leftward, and of the Vietnamese, who understood the utility of a 
neutralist Cambexlia under a strong nadonalist ruler for their own condnu- 
ir^ struggle. They held that Sihanouk, owing to the successful conclusion of 
his independence campaign, was too popular to be overthrown, and that the 
policy of the left should be to encour^e him in his and-American stand. This 
was jso the policy fiivoured by the Soviet Union, and was plainly supported 
by rbina, whose leadership maintained particularly close reladons with 
Sihanouk.** 

The other line was that Sihanouk and the ‘feudal’ class were die principal 
enemy, and their overthrow should be the first goal of the Cambodian 
revoludon. This was the line evenmally adopted by the party under Pol Pot’s 
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leadership, and it was probably his own conviedon from the beginnir^, but 
there is now a tendency to deny that any other responsible party members 
held it in the 1950s and 1960s, and to affirm diat it was a personal aberradon 
encouraged by China. It is much more likely that this ‘Pol Pot line’ was the 
popular one among the rural cadre, except for those with a thorough 
internadonalist (e.g. Vietnamese) indoctrinadon.*^ It was also popular with 
young nadonalist radicals who, even if not affiliated- with foe KPRP, 
considered themselves (and were considered) of foe left, who were heavily 
represented in foe teaching profession, and who derived their ideology 
direedy from Son Ngex; Thuih’s movement of a few years earlier. 

The reminiscences of one former aedvist indicate that even Tou Samouth, 
head of the Central Committee within Cambodia, was sympafoedc to this 
more revoludonary line in 1957, for he called cadres to clandesdne meedt^ 
to instruct them on the necessity to continue foe struggle, saying ‘we 
ourselves are the masters’, an emphasis which was important in Pol Pot’s 
programme years later.'* 

In 1960 government repression of foe left, which had begun anew in 1959, 
condnued, pardcularly against lefnst intellectuals and newspapers in Phnom 
Penh, and in spite bf the fact that one of the victims, Khieu Samphan and his 
L’Observateur, had published complimentary material about foe neutralist 
tendencies of Sihanouk’s regime. Four newspapers were harmed, and their 
editors sent to gaol for a rime. If they had sincerely been promodng support 
for Sihanouk because of his formid neutrality and and-imperialism, foey 
must have indeed been discouraged. 

In September 1960 foe Party held what became known as its Second 
Congress, attended by twenty-one members, in foe Phnom Penh railway 
stadon. The old leadership was maintained, with Tou Samouth as Party 
Secretary and Nuon Chea his deputy, but Pol Pot moved into third posidon 
and foe Politburo. leng Sary was also elected to foe Central Conunittee, 
together wifo veterans Keo Meas, Son Ngoc Minh (absent in Vietn^), So 
Phim, Prasith, and Non Suon.'* 

Following this, the party undertook new journalisdc venmres supporting 
Sihanouk’s internadonal posidon, and foey began preparii^ for foe 1962 
Nadonal Assembly elecdons scheduled for June. Injanuary, however, a group 
of alleged rural party members were arrested on espions^e charges, and foey 
implicated Non Suon. In May the latter was arrested, foey were all sentenced 
to long prison terms, and foe party newspapers were dosed. No Pracheachon 
candidate stood for foe elecdon, and open, l^al aedvity by foe party came to 
an end. In July Tou Samouth disappeared—presumably murdered-^alfoough 
this was not known outside local communist drdes undl 1978;*^ and in 
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between the January and May arrests there occurred another incident which, 
if true, complicates the analysis of die contradictory party posidons. 

In a spe^ on 15 February 1962, Sihanouk announced that a certain 
communist agent named Setha, ‘alias “Samouth*”, had recendy come from 
Vietnam (and quickly returned there) with a message for the Pracheachon. 
The tnfssage, which in the circumstances would have been instrucdons from 
the KPRP leadership in Hanoi and was reproduced in a Cambodian 
government publicadon that year, purported to establish die party line on the 
coming elections.’* The Sangkum was called treasonous, while the feudalists 
and national reactionaries were termed die enemy. Participation in the 
election was discoursed, since the results were fixed in advance; and the 
party should try to win over the intellectuals who had succeeded in gaining 
entrance to the Sangkum. As for the fiimre, patience should be “exercised until 
victory in Laos and Vietnam led to immediate victory in Cambodia. 

If genuine, and presented as they were in a Sihanouk propaganda work 
there is no guarantee of that, these documents indicate a line midway 
between the two adduced above. Thus, die feudalists and the Sai^kum, and 
implicidy Sihanouk, are die enemies, the leftist intellecmals who support 
biiTi are misled and should be won over, but armed struggle in Cambodia 
would be premature and must await victories in Vietnam and Laos. Of course 
this looks very much like a Sihanouk manoeuvre, and too much weight 
should not be given to it. 

Following die June 1962 election, Sihanouk continued experimenting 
with leftist intellectuals, including Khieu Samphan, in ministerial responsibi¬ 
lities. Samphan immediately began calling attention to the country’s 
economic weaknesses, proposing austerities, higher taxes on luxuries, limits 
on unproductive inflationary investments—in short, structural reform; but 
when the 1963 budget was prepared a laige deficit was maintained, while 
increased luxury taxes favoured by Sampham came under severe attack from 
the right-wit^ and capitalist press. 

While these controversial economic dicussions were goii^ pn, in February 
1963, there were anti-regime student demonstrations in Sitmireap, which 
then spread to other towns and were blamed on leftist subve^on. Sihanouk 
published a list of thirty-four ‘leftists’ whom he accused of aepng against his 
government Interestin^y, it included only one Pracheachon. veteran, Chou 
Chet All the others were intellecmals, includiig three in Iqs own govern¬ 
ment Chau Seng, Hou Yuon and Khieu Samphan. That is, the list so far as 
Sihanouk knew, was not directed agmnst real communists, hut gainst the 
intellectual left who had tried to co-operate with him in his home-grown 
‘socialism’ and neutralist foreign policy. 
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Although the Siemreap rioting had strictly local causes, it was used by 
Sihanouk and the entire Chmbodian right to attack the left who were blamed 
for mming the youth against the Sangkum. The witch-hunt gave Samphan’s 
enemies a chance to damn his reform proposals, and he resigned on 1 July.” 

At very nearly the same time there were new developments within the 
KPRP. Following the disappearance of Tou Samoutit Pol Pot had become 
Actiig Secretary-General of the Party, and die change was consecrated at the 
Third Party Congress in February 1963, which saw die Party centre definitely 
taken over by former members of the Paris Marxist Circle and their domestic 
allies. The most active veterans within die country, Keo Meas and Non Suon 
were dropped entirely, and die retention of Son Ngoc Minh was to no effret 
since he remained in Vietnam.’* 

By mid-year the controversial leftist ministers had been forced to quit 
their posts; and in July, as repression of the left increased, it became known 
that Saloth Sar, leig Sary and Son Sen had disappeared from Phnom PenL At 
the time they were presumed murdered, but the first two in fret fled to the 
eastern part of the country where they began preparirg the rural revolution 
and Son Sen hid in Phnom Penh and fled a year later. From this pointit seems 
certain that the Party centre was worldig for Sihanouk’s overthrow as the 
revolution’s principal goal. 

In spite of their exclusion from ministerial posts, to which diey were never 
thereafter allowed to return, leftists remaining in Phnom Penh, such as Hou 
Yuon, Hu Nim, Phouk Chhay, Chou Chet, and perhaps even Khieu 
Samphan, may have felt again after mid-1963 that they had reason to try to 
work together widi Sihanouk toward a gradual socialist transformation. 
Sihanuouk was becoming increasingly hostile to the United States and its 
Asian allies. South Vietnam and Thailand. In August 1963 relations were 
broken with Ngo Dinh Diem’s government, in November import-export 
trade and banks were nationalized in moves that recalled recommendations 
made earlier by Khieu Samphan, and during the last mondis of 1963 and 
early 1964 the termination of all American aid programmes was ordered. 
Finally, in May 1965, diplomatic relations with the United States were cut, a 
move diat brought the approval of the entire left. 

The urban intellectuals miscalculated, however, for at the same time die 
authorities were undertaking a new campaign of harrassment and suppres¬ 
sion of former KPRP and Issarak cadres, driving many who had returned to 
civil life after 1954 back into a guerrilla stru^le. All during 1964-5 active 
leftists and former Issaraks who had setded down after 1955 were hanassed 
and in some cases driven into dissidence again. This continued in 1966, with 
increased violence (Kieman, 1984, pp. 211-12,230-1). 
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Furdiermore, the economic ‘reforms’ of 1963-4, albeit superficially leftist, 
did not lead to ‘socialist’ results, and the new instimtions were not run by the 
left. Sihanouk’s nationalization of foreign trade and banks in fact concen¬ 
trated rhem, like the state industries constructed as Chinese aid projects, in 
the hands of his fiivourites, who treated them as personal fiefe from which to 
extract wealth.” 

Thus, after 1963, economic conditions steadily deteriotat^, and it is qmte 
mistaken to claim that ‘the reforms were clearly an economic success"^e 
‘reforms’ were in fact a cosmetic treatment to disguise further concentration 
of Cambodia’s economy in the hands of Sihanouk’s fevourites, who were 

allowed to run them for their own profit 

It is not surprising that ultra-leftist statements emerged from some sectors 
of the Cambodian communist movement, which had apparently begun to 
call for a renewal of armed struggle, and such vieurs would have begun to find 
favour with increasing numbers of the peasantry. Even their attachment to 
Sihanouk would not have made them immune to a call for revolution against 
wealthy ‘capitalists and feudalists’, for die peasants viewed Sihanouk as the 
‘good King’ who could save them from his rapacious subordinates.” 

September 1966 saw organizational chaigcs of both the left and the right. 
The former convened a Party Central Committee meeting and adopted the 
name ‘Communist Party of Cambodia’, while the right consolidated its 

position in National Assembly elections. 

For die first time Sihanouk allowed free multiple candidacies, instead of 
choosing a single candidate for each seat, and the outcome in most places 
clearly showed the application of wealth and power. Follovring this election, 
Lon Nol became Prime Minister (Vickery, 1982b, pp. 106-7; Kiernan, 1984, 
pp. 232-4). 

The genuine strei^di of the left in some places, however, was demon¬ 
strated by the victories of Hou Yuon, Khieu Samphan and Hu Nim, in spite 
of a personal campaign by Sihanouk against them. 

The new government immediately stepped up pressure on the left, and 
in many parts of the country both active leftists and formpr Issaraks and 
KPRP fighters were arrested, beaten, muidered. In addition, in early 1967, 
the state began forcible collection of the new rice harvest at below market 
prices, both to pre-empt illegal sales to Vietnam and to incrcMe state 
revenue. In several places there was resistance to the rice collection, and 
anti-government tracts, presumably prepared by Party cadres, appeared. 
The most serious resistance began in Samlaut, in south-western Battam- 
hanp province; some attacks on military units had occurred as early as 
January or February, but then in April widespread violence between 
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villagers and military broke out and turned into a full-scale rebellion which 
was not finally put down until August” * 

Even though unplanned, the Samlaut affair deserves to be called the 
beginnii^ of the ‘First Civil War’, for conflict between left and r^t 
continued and increased, both in suppression of individual leftists by the 
authorities and in armed attacks by both sides in rural areas. Hou Yuon and 
Khieu Samphan disappeared from Phnom Penh in April and Hu Nim in 
October. Phouk Chhay, who had been active both in Cambodian-Chinese 
friendship activities and in new economic initiatives, includii^ the oiganiza- 
tion of a state farm which was attacked by peasants early in the Samlaut 
uprising, was arrested at the same time. Most other intellectuals with a leftist 
reputation who escaped arrest fled durii^ 1967-8 to the maquis.^ 

Fighting started again at the beginnii^ of 1968, almost simultaneously in 
several parts of the country, including Samlaut; and all Party documents 
concur in claiming these events as a planned armed struggle, which seems 
likely since there was no longer a significant urban intellectual wing to uige 
co-operation with Sihanouk for the sake of wider international interests. The 
Vietnamese, and the Khmer cadres who had gone to Viemam in 1954, still 
objected to the outbreak of open revolt, for a peaceful Cambodia, even under 
Sihanouk and Lon Nol, was essential to the Vietnamese war effort; and when 
Keo Meas went to Hanoi in 1968 to get the Khmers there to support the 
struggle, he was met by a refusal Widiin Cambodia the Vietnamese seem to 
have had some success in impressing their views on the Eastern Zone, which 
delayed attacks on government forces for several months, thus showing early 
signs of the differences which would separate it from the Party centre until 
1978 (Kiernan, 1984, pp. 270-1). 

By 1969 even Sihanouk’s neutralist foreign policy, which had endeared 
him to the local left and the international socialist bloc, was no loiter certain. 
He was moving toward the United States, was increasingly critical of 
Vietnam, and in spite of formally good relations with that country, he 
permitted, perhaps even encouraged, anti-Vietnamese tirades in die Khmer- 
language press. 

If many of the peasantry still stood in awe of him, as was shown by some of 
their reactions to the 1970 coup, the awe did not extend to Sihanouk’s 
subordinates or to the urban business networks which held the countryside in 
subjection. Even if Cambodian society was not ‘feudal’, and die peasantry’s 
enemy was urban business men radier than landlords, this did not make ^e 
revolutionary potential any less. It simply meant diat if die Cambodian 
peasantry became revolutionary, they would direa their wradi againSt the 
towns (Vickery, 1984, Chap. 5, pp. 287-8, n. 117). 
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It now seems certain that the 18 March 1970 coup was an internal 
Cambodian afFair, arising out of conflict among economic and polidcal elite 
groups. Despite great interest in discoverii^ major American responsibility, 
litde evidence for this has appeared, and given Sihanouk’s shifts during 1969, 
the American government would have seen litde reason to remove him. If 
there was lower-level American encouragement in Saigon, it was perhaps a 
result of influence on those Americans by Kampuchea Krom militants, 
whose own interests required the removal of Sihanouk before he could 
establish a solid reladonship with die American government" 

Still more surprisii^ to all parries must have been Sihanouk’s moves after 
his removal. Even if the Party had foreseen a coup against Sihanouk during 
the heyday of his cooperation with the Democratic Republic of Viemam 
(DRV) and the NLF, they could not have expected that he would join widi 
them in backup a Cambodian revolution; neither would this have occurred to 
those who planned, and finally carried out Sihanouk’s remoi^ 

Indeed, Sihanouk in Peking claimii^ leadership of the revolution caused 
more disarray on the left than on the right Had Sihanouk remained in 
Phnom Penh, again on good terms with the United States, with continuity 
economic decline and sj^over from the Vietnam war, the Party might have 
eventually benefited &om gradual peasant disafiection and an end to the 
problem of Sihanouk’s hold on die people. More certainly, the intellecraal left 
would have remained united, and most of them would have eventually 
rejected the Phnom Penh regime and gone over to the revolution. There 
would not have been the spectacle of old Pracheachon activists like Saloth 
Chhay and Pen Yuth, or former Marxist Circle members like Keng Vannsak, 
and other radical intellecmals like Hang Thun Hak, supportiiy Lon Nol’s 
regime to the end.^ 

With Sihanouk on the revolutionary side, and his popularity maintained 
among peasants who suffered from attacks by American and Lon Nol forces, 
the revolutionary forces in the short term stood to gain, for any peasant 
hesitation in attacking the towns and government troops worild be removed. 
This also increased the possibility, or danger, depending on lane’s theory of 
revolution, of a peasant revolurion, with the mass of the revolutionary forces 
mainly concerned to destroy their enemy, die towns and then return to 
simple village life; while cadres who were known to hold a more moderate 
view of die process of revolutionary chaiye invited the charge of sympathy 
with the enemy. 

The coup against Sihanouk, and his response to it, split die intellectual left 
and allowed full reign to peasant, anti-urban tendencies witl^n the Cambo¬ 
dian revolution. Sihanouk’s switch also removed Vietnamese objections to 
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Cambodian armed struggle, but meant that Vietnam’s Cambodian allies were 
latecomers on die revolutionary scene and operated under the disadvantage 
of having advocated apparent theoretical and tactical errors over the previous 
twenty years. As is now well known, the veterans who returned ftom 
Vietnam after 1970, and the domestic intellectuals who may have favoured a 
similar line, were pushed aside and, for the majority, physically eliminar,-/! 
during 1970-8, while anti-urban, peasant theories came to dominate the Tol 
Pot clique’ among the Party leadership (Kiemah, 1984, Chap A: Vickerv. 
1984, Chap. 5). ^ 


Foreign Infloence on the Cambodian Revolution 

In the foregoii^ oudine of the development of the revolutionary movement 
and its factions I have, in contrast to most treatments, neglected the inter¬ 
national aspect, both the influence of other communist movements on the 
Cambodian groups and the effect of the international position of Sihanouk’s 
government and its relations wdth communist powers. This was in part 
because I believe that the major determinants of the course of the Cambodian 
revolurion were local ones (Vickery, 1984, Chaps. 1, 5), and that integrating 
their delineation with a discussion of foreign relations distracts ftom the 
more important aspects. It is also because 1 diss^ee with the inferences which 
most other waters have drawn about the international context of the 
Cambodian revolution. 

The role of foreign governments and communist parries in the develop¬ 
ment of Cambodian communism and in the course taken by the Cambodian 
tCTolurion is of interest both for factual history and for an analysis of revolu- 
rioMry dynamics and Marxist theory. Did the peculiarities of DK arise out of 
native preconditions or did they depend on manipulation by outside forces? 
All participants, and most interested outsiders, have found it more comfort¬ 
able to attribute the undeniable disasters of 1975-9 to foreign interference. 
For die PRK and their sympathizers, the evil foreign interference was 
Chinese, hut for the DK leadership, Vietnam is the culprit. The former allege* 
that Pol Pot was carrying out Chinese hegemonisric policies, while the latter 
contend that everything which went wrong in DK was the result of 
Vietnamese subversion via traitors within their midst who were following 
Viemamese directives. 

For once, there can be no question of Soviet directives, for the Soviet 
Union, after Sihanouk’s overthrow, maintained relations with the gbtn»^ 
Republic until the end, and thus perhaps disapproved of the tende nrips in the 
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Cambodian maquis. As noted above, there may have been another urban 
Marxist faction on whom the Soviets were counting, and if so, their prt^osis 
for Cambodian developments was as mistaken as that of all other outsiders. 

At least one thing is of a priori certainty—the Cambodian rwoludon as it 
developed, at the latest from 1968, was not in accordance with Vietnamese 
wishes, and no more proof of this is necessary than that its policies were 
ultimately directed against Vietnam. By 1973 the Pol Pot group were even 
asserting that Vietnam was the principal enemy. Moreover, the Vietnamese 
agree with the Pol Pot group on the fact that in the 1960s they valued 
Sihanouk’s neutrality for the Vietnamese struggle and felt that the Cambo¬ 
dian revolution should wait until after viaory had been won ini Vietnam. The 
Cambodian armed stru^e, beginning in 1968, was thus objectively and- 
Vietnamese, after 1973 explicidy so, and Vietnamese influence was certainly 
exercised to replace the Pol Pot Une with a policy more friendly towards 
Viemam. 

Does this prove that the DK and-Vietnamese policy resulted from some 
other outside influence? The PRK leaders, the Viemamese and their friends 
see a Chinese hand behind Pol Pot, but the arguments depend too often on ad 
hoc allegations of intention which are undemonstrable, and often excessively 
tortuous. 

In broad oudine, Chinese and Soviet policy toward Cambodia throughout 
the 1950s and 1960s was identical to the Viemamese—to maintain Cambodia’s 
neutrality, even if it meant holding back the local revolutionary forces. In 1958 
Sihanouk recognized China and signed a trade agreement with the DRV. 
Vietnam, as Pol Pot chains, was willing to maintain Sihanojuk against the 
Cambodian communists, because neutral, non-communist Cambodia was 
valuable to the Vietnamese war effort But China was also one of Sihanouk’s 
main foreign supports, and provided economic aid which was important for 
the country’s material progress and fpr strengthening Sihanouk’s regime.^ 

The official line in the PRK, and also that of the SRV, is that the course of 
the Cambodian revolution under Pol Pot was determined by China’s desire 
for hegemony over South-east Asia, and that the Pol Pot clique was carrying 
out CUnese policy. This line has been adopted uncritically by some foreign 
fiiends of the PRK, such as Wilfred Burchett (Burchett, 198]), and it is also 
reflected in the most thorough treatment to date of the .history of the 
Cambodian revolution, Kieman’s How Pol Pot Came to Power (Kieman, 1984), 
despite his recording of evidence to die contrary. 

This tale of Chinese perfidy starts with the Geneva negotiations of 1954, 
and the failure to secure representation of the revolutionary side or a 
regroupement zone for the revolutionary forces as was dope in Laos and 
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Vietnam. According to the Socialist Republic of Vietnam (SRV) and the PRK, 
they were betrayed by China, who sold out to the Western powers and then 
supported Sihanouk in Cambodia.® Pol Pot has blamed Vietnamese 
treachery for the same result, and Western writers have chosen one or the 
other line, more or less, depending on their relative Chinese or Vietnamese 
sympathies.® 

In 1954 both the Vietnamese and the Cambodian revolutionaries were 
forced at the negotiating table to wididraw from gains they had made on the 
battlefield. Both the Chinese and the Russians urged this retreat, and the 
main reason was fear of military intervention by the United States, including 
the use of nuclear weapons.^' This very real threat, which the Chinese and the 
Russians would have understood much better dian the Cambodian Issarak 
and KPRP forces, suffidendy explains the Chinese and Russian positions; and 
there are no grounds to postulate at that date an intention to sabotage 
Viemamese unification or to use Cambodia against Viemam. 

The Vietnamese, for their part, were persuaded that the retreat was 
temporary, and that their goal would be achieved in 1956 following the 
elections which the Geneva Accords had called for. Within Cambodia, not 
only had formal independence been granted to Sihanouk’s government 
before Geneva, which thus entided that government to a place at the 
conference, but a fundamental weakness of the Cambodian revolution had 
been revealed by that independence. Much of the revolutioniny ardour in the 
countryside disappeared, for independence itself had been the issue, and 
there was insufficient popular support for further struck in the interests of 
political or social revolution. Quite apart from the danger of American 
intervention, a clear assessment of the real balance of forces would have 
indicated to the Vietnamese, Chinese, and Russians, that insistence on sup¬ 
port for the KRPR against Sihanouk was premamre. 

There has always been a dual thrust to the aigument associating China 
with support for Pol Pot—the international aspect and the question of 
Cambodian domestic policies. On the first point, there is no doubt that as the 
Sino-Sbviet rift widened, the Chinese were less interested in Asian com¬ 
munist parties of pro-Soviet tendency and they might eventually have 
regarded Pol Pot, because of his anti-Vietnamese position, as a more 
worthwhile ally. To that extent Cambodia was a casualty of the Sino-Soviet 
struggle. 

This does not, however, implicate China direcdy in the domestic 
Cambodian political struggle, nor in fomenting Cambodian-Vietnamese 
disputes, at least not in ways that have been allied.® Speculation diat Pol Pot 
might have conferred with Deng Xiaoping and Liu Shaoqui in 1965, just 
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before his anti-Vietnamese policy solidified, and hints that Deng ma y have 
been responsible for Pol Pot and his policies are misplaced. Further, the 
hypothesis that the defeat of the Culmral Revolution radicals by Dei^ 
directly contributed to the serious escalation of the Cambodian-Vietnam 
conflict is at odds with what is known of the ideologies and policies of the 
four parties concerned. Although the real rise of Polpodsm began after the 
death of Mao, which undercuts PRK views of the matter, and continued after 
the defeat of the Cultural Revolution, the temporal coincidence is not 
evidence for causality (Kieman, 1980, pp. 27,52; Kdeman, 1984, pp. 222-3). 

Equally unconvincing is the speculation that when Pol Pot was in Peking 
in 1965 he was ‘likely to have been asked by die Chinese, as by the Vietnamese, to 
refrain fi^om... rebellion ^;ainst Sihanouk, hut probably did receive encour¬ 
agement for his adoprion of a hostile posmre toward Sihanouk’ (author’s 
emphasis). The argument is based on ‘CUnese policy interests [which] lay in 
alienatii^ the Kampuchean Party from the Vietnamese’. Could this have 
occurred in 1965—when Vietnam was not an issue in the Sino-Somet dispute, 
and when China was resolutely anti-American? If the Chinese were 
cultivating Pol Pot against Sihanouk at that time, it would more likely have 
been because they saw him as an anti-American ally in case Sihanouk 
wavered, as Marxists might have predicted, and as he did four years later, not 
because of Pol Pot’s enmity toward Vietnam, which the Chinese might not 
yet have perceived. After all, there was at that time close Vietnamese-Chinese 
co-operation in training Cambodian cadres.^^ 

The peculiarities of the Cambodian revolution are best explained through 
close attention to the details of Cambodia’s socio-political simation, and the 
most that can be said about fordgn influence is that no outside socialist 
power felt able, or would have been able, to intervene and put thcj revolution 
back on straight Marxist-Leninist rails until Democratic Kampuchea had 
thoroughly worn out its momenmm and goodwill The theory of clandestine 
Chinese support for Pol Pot since the 1960s could only be sustained if the 
Chinese leadership since then had clearly favoured DK-ty^ policies. 
Nothing Deng Xiaopii^ has done in China indicates that hp ever had 
sympathy for DK domestic policies, rather the contrary, and his interest in 
DK can only have been as a part of the intenutional power gamer 


4 The Present Regime 


The formation and history of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea cannot be 
smdied in isolation from its predecessor. Democratic Kampuchea; and 
although the PRK leaders quite correctly emphasize the dramatic break with 
DK, and the vast changes which have occurred since 1979, their regime 
nevertheless has its ultimate origins in the same revolutionary victory of 17 
April 1975 as does the rival Pol Pot DK group. All of the members of the 
present leadership with any revolutionary background represent a continuity 
from the pre-DK days of which Pol Pot, leng Sary and Khieu Samphan were 
also a part, and nearly all of them either participated for a time in the DK 
administration, or in the case of some of those who had spent 1954-70 in 
Viemam, would have participated had not the DK leadership shown that 
dieir participation was not wanted, even that their lives would have been in 
dai^er had they returned to, or remained in, Cambodia. Perhaps only two of 
. the present top leaders are nearly free from suspicion of DK association, 
having returned from Vietnam but broken vvith Pol Pot before 1975, 
continuing to engage thereafter in the struggle inside the country. The two 
are Say Phouthang and Bou Thai^ who are also ethnically non-Khmer, the 
former being Thai and the latter Tampuon, and they hold two of the more 
important positions—President of the Party’s Central Oi^anizing Committee 
and Minister of Defence.' 

The continuity from DK is also explicit: 17 April has been accorded the 
status of a national holiday, although it has been given decreasing public 
attention since 1979 as the old revolutionary leadership realized that for most 
of the population whose support they wished to secure that date had 
exclusively negative connotations. By 1985 the celebration was restricted to a 
small group of leaders laying a wreath at a site from which the public were 
exlud^; although the lo^ press still published features on the war ‘against 
Lon Nol and the Americans’, including a map with indications of the routes 
followed by revolutionary forces as they entered Phnom Penh on 17 April 
1975.^ 

Their argument is that the PRK represents the true revolutionary path 
from which the Pol Pot clique disastrously deviated. That true path winds 
from the war for independence from France, combined with class stru^e 
against Sihanouk during 1946-54, through the ‘anti-feudal’ political struggle 
of the late 1950s and 1960s, and the second armed conflict, first sgainst 
Sihanouk in 1968-9, and then against Lon Nol and the Americans to 
culminate in the victory of April 1975.' 
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It is uidikely that there is a consensus amoi^ the present leadership on the 
date of Pol Pot’s break with the true revolutionary line. For Say Phouthang 
and Bou Thai^ it must be before 1975, when they became dissidents. The 
same is probably true for all of the post-1954 Vietnam regroupees, survivors 
of a much larger group whom Pol Pot began to have destroyed as they 
returned to join the fray in Cambodia after 1970. Some of the others, who 
worked in the DK administration after 1975, would no doubt have placed Pol 
Pot’s deviation later, perhaps for some, as late as 1977 or 1978; and it must be 
assumed, although it would be impossible to get an honest answer on the 
subject today, that some at least of the present leadership approved the 
evacuation of the cities in 1975, the executions of the higher Lon Nol military 
leaders as traitors or irredeemably dai^erous foes, and the commuhalizadon 
of most areas of economic life. 

This does not mean that they are simply blood-smeared Pol Pot remnants, 
as a certain propaganda line would have it, who only broke with him for 
personal reasons (Becker, 1983; Shawcross 1984a, 1984b, pp. 36, 357-8). 
Having a theoretical conviction of the desirability of rapid social change, even 
immediate communalizadon; or a pragmadc view that in the dire straits of 
Cambodia’s post-war situadon stria o^anizadonal measures were required, 
does not mean that one approves of the continuing arbitrary murder or mass 
starvadon of class enemies. Even Hou Yuon, considered one of die ‘good 
guys* of die Cambodian revoludon, if only because, having disappeared in 
1975, he cannot be held responsible for any of the subsequent disasters, once 
wrote approvii^y of die rapid establishment of h%h-level co-opmdves of 
former urban dwellers on new land.^ 

Whateva they felt about the immediate tasks or the treatment of their 
enemies as they marched into Phnom Penh in April 1975, there is ample 
evidence that many among the old cadres soon after, and increasingly, came 
to believe that Pol Pot was indeed deviadng from the line for which they had 
fought. i 

The announcement of the first group of high office-holders in ,1975, and 
die subsequent reotganizadons in 1978 revealed some of the a^mpts to 
balance power among the fiicdons already discernible in pre-victory infor- 
madon or from pre-war events. i 

The regime which was announced publicly after the April 1975 victory 
was the Royal Government of Nadonal Union of Cambodia (RGNUQ 
headed by Prince Sihanouk as Chief of State, Penn Nouth as Prim^ Minister, 
and Khieu Samphan as Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Defence, and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces (Vickery, 1984, pp. 1 ^5). 

The outside observer had to piece together the remaining membership of 
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this first DK government from pre-victory sources and radio announce¬ 
ments, since no complete list was made public. Most of the ranking ministers 
in the RGNUC were pre-war Sihanouk loyalists who remained powerless in 
Peking, and who did not return to Cambodia undl September, when they 
were promptly incarcerated. Real authority in their ministries was held by 
nominal subordinates inside Cambodia who gradually emerged into view in 
1975-6. Two ministers who had always been in the interior, Hu Nim and 
Hou Yuon, intellectuals who had fled to the gueirillas in 1967, remained in 
1975 respectively Minister for Information and Minister of the Interior, Co¬ 
operatives and Communal Reforms. 

Associated with diem, apparendy, were Khieu Samphan, Poc Deuskoma, 
Vice-Minista of Foreign Aflairs, and Tiv Ol^after 1975 a subordinate of Hu 
Nim in the Informadon Ministry. Another who could be assumed from his 
political background to belot^ to the same faction, was Norodom Phurissara, 
who fled to the maquis in 1972 and who appeared on a mission to Bai^kok at 
the end of October 1975 as Minister of Justice.’ 

Another RGNUC faction inferable at die time included Saloth Sar, the 
Vice-President of the Supreme Military Command and Chief of the Army 
Military Directorate; Nuon Chea, Vice-President of the Supreme Military 
Command and Chief of the Army Political Directorate; Koy Thuon, Vice- 
Minister of Finance; leng Sary, Special Envoy from the Interior to Sihanouk 
and sections outside the country; Son Sen, Chief of General Staffi and the two 
sisters, Khieu Thiridi (Mrs leng Sary) and Khieu Ponnary (Mrs Saloth Sar), 
who were respectively Vice-Minista of Education and Youth, and Vice- 
president of the Front Committee for the Capital (Vickery, 1984, pp. 144-7). 

Aiinost totally omitted from the available information in 1975, Nuon 
Chea being an exception, wae the veteran revolutionaries and communists 
who had started fighting the French in league widi the Vietnamese in the 
1940s, who formed the first Cambodian communist organization in 1951, 
and who in 1954 either went to Vietnam or stayed to form the legal 
Pracheachon (‘Qtizen’) group which published newspapers and contested 
elections until 1962. Particularly remarkable was the absence of Non Suon, 
who had been the most publicly active communist atound 1960, and whose 
name had figured in battle-front news of 1970-5. Their omission from pubUc 
attention afta viaory could have been interptaed at the time as a desire to 
placate Sihanouk, ^^dio had always conidered them his deadly enemies, but it 
is now clear that there were sharp factional divisions in die revolutionary 
uppa ranks. 
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Domestic Policies in Democratic Kampochea 

It was no doubt because of such factional divisions that many of the DK 
policies were carried out with exaggerated rigour, even diough the policies 
themselves seem designed to punish entire classes of people whom the 1975 
victors considered to be traitors. 

Soon after die end of fightii^ on 17 April 1975 and the entry of the 
revoludonary forces into Phnom Penh, virtually the entite populadon was 
ordered to begin moving out of the city into the rural areas. Excepted &om 
the general order were some factory workers and some skilled employees of 
technical services, such as the municipal water and electricity plants. The 
evacuees were given reasons such as the dat^er of American bombardment, 
and were told that the evacuadon was only for three days, after which they 
would be able to return. 

Subsequendy, the DK leadership explained that the evacuadon had been 
necessary both because diere was insufficient food within die dty, and 
because they had to clean out subversive networks established there by the 
United States and its Cambodian allies.* None of these reasons is totally 
without foundadon. Although the United States has dismissed the first as 
propaganda, wartime aedvity in Indo-China had been such that the 
possibility of an American bombardment of Phnom Penh in the hands of the 
‘communists’ was not somediing the new authorides could totally ignore. 
Food was indeed a problem. During the war years die populadon of Phnom 
Penh had expanded from 600,000 to about two million; by the end of the war 
it had to be supplied with rice by air from Thailand and manyiwere on the 
verge of starvadon. Also, intelligence networks had certainly been left in 
place by the defeated government and its foreign backers.^ 

Perhaps the greatest controversy among serious observers has been over 
the quesdon of available food in Phnom Penh and in the countryside. The 
highest esdmates of available food in the dty, however, only show enough for 
a few weeks, and they lack credibility in view of the near starvadon which was 
increasing daily even at die he^t of American aid.* Where would addidonal 
food have come from after die dty’s stocks had run out? Furthermore, over 
half the wardme populadon increase of Phnom Penh consisted of rural 
people fledng the war, who were needed back in their villages to work in 
agriculture. It was also reasonable, given the degree of destruedon of the 
country’s produedve central zone, to insist that all able-bodied people should 
engage in produedve work, which in Cambodia meant essentially agricul¬ 
ture. There is even evidence that in some areas to which the dty ipeople were 
evacuated the food that was available and that which was distributed, was 



more abundant dian that which the poor of Phnom Penh had been reedving 
during the last year of the war (Vickery, 1984, pp. 78-9). The evacuadon of 
Phnom Penh can only be faulted in its modalides—excessive haste, neglect of 
available skilled personnel, and sudden removal of the disabled as well as the 
able-bodied. 

There is some evidence of disagreement among the new leadership over 
the evacuadon of Phnom Penh, or at least of its modalidd. For temporary 
administradon, the dty had been divided on 17 ^ril into five sectors under 
troops who had marched in fiom different areas and who, during die 
previous five years, had often operated quite autonomously. They directed 
the evacuees out of the dty towards thdr own areas in the countryside. 
Witnesses report diat in the eastern and southern sectors of die dty they 
encountered troops, who appear to have been from the Eastern Zone, and 
who denied the fact of the evacuation, even telht^ people to return home. In 
some places the uncertainty continued for a whole day, before the evacuation 
policy was fully accepted by the Eastern forces (Vickery, 1984, pp. 78-9). 

Whatever die validity of the pragmatic reasons given for urban evacua¬ 
tion, there was also an ideological reason, derived fixim the Cambodian 
communists’ peculiar class analysis of thdr sodety, which also determined 
the posidon in which the evacuees found diemselves once they reached the 
rural areas. 

Accordii^ to the Cambodian communist analysis, the populadon were to 
be divided into three categories, called ‘Full R^ts’, ‘Candidate’, and 
‘Depositee’. Full Rights people comprised in theory poor peasants, the lower 
and middle strata of the middle peasants, and workers—altogether, those 
classes held to be revoludonary. Upper-middle peasants, wealdiy peasants 
and petty bourgeoisie made up die Candidate group; while Depositees 
consisted of capitalists and foreign minorides (Vickery, 1984, pp. 81-2). 

Such was the theoredcal outline, but the posidon was modified by a 
person’s behaviour or even by the actions or positions of other family 
members. A poor peasant could be demoted to Depositee if it were dis¬ 
covered, for example, that his father or brother had be« a policeman; and if a 
Full Rights person was arrested for any reason his family would then become 
Depositees. 

Moreover, all those evacuated from the towns after 17 April 1975 were 
considered as Depositees whatever dieir economic or social status, as were all 
peasants living in areas which had remained under Khmer Republic control 
until 17 April This meant that virmally all workers or petty bourgeois were 
placed in that lowest and socially disadvantaged group and that die poorer 
peasants were de jure as well as defacto the privileged class. This result was 
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quite un-Mandst in that there was no recognition of the proletariat as the 
revolutionary vai^uard, or even as a progressive class. 

Once the evacuees were settled in the rural areas the really operative class 
distinction which affected their lives was the dichotomy between ‘new’ 
people (the evacuees) and ‘old’ or ‘base’ people, the peasants who were 
officially eidier of Full Rights or Candidate status and who had lived in 
revolutionary areas before the end of the war. 

After evacuadon, the ‘new’ people were rapidly organized into s^cultural 
producdon units, usually called co-operadves, which varied as to livit^ 
condidons and disdpUne from zone to zone, dependii^ both on objecdve 
factors such as the local economic potendal, and on the atdtudes and 
competence of die local authorides. 

Cambodia under DK was divided into seven large zones, each comprising 
two to four pre-war provinces and subdivided into from three to seven 
regions.” The leaders of the zones had operated during the war with 
considerable autonomy, and sometimes represented different revoludonary 
backgroimds and tendencies. 

The Eastern Zone, for example, was heavily staffed by old revoludonaries 
who had co-operated with Vietnam in the and-French struggles of the 
1940s-50s, and in die second Indo-China war of the 1960s-70s. The zone 
chiefs of die West and North-West were also of that group, but the latter did 
not dominate those zones as they did the East. The South-West Zone, on the 
other hand, was dominated by a man whose and-Vietnamese views were well 
known, and its lower echelon cadres were more often composed of poor 
peasants during the struggle within Cambodia. In the North-West, intellec¬ 
tuals, pardcularly teachers, who had joined the revoludon in the 1960s and 
after 1970, were prominent in the second-echelon leadership, the admini- 
stradve committees of the zone’s seven regions. All over the country, the 
chiefi of villi^es and co-operadves, and thus those who were in direct 
authority over die urban evacuees, were local peasants who had proved their 
loyalty to the revoludon. They differed widely in terms ofi competence, 
humanity and polidcal approach, and the fate of the ‘new’ people to a large 
extent depended on the personal qualides of their immediate supervisors 
(Vickery, 1984, Chap. 3). 

In general, livii^ condidons considered by zone during foe DK period 
were best in foe East, and in foe adjacent Krade Special fi.egion, partly 
because of their agricultural potendal, but also because of foe orientadon of 
their leadership. Another fiivourable place to live was Region 3, in foe North- 
West, Just west ofBattambang city, where the agricultural potendal was good 
and the le^ership lenient In the South-West working cpndidons and 
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discipline were extremely strict, and execudons more of a threat than in the 
East, but foe dght oi^anizadon ensured that food supplies were in most 
places adequate to prevent starvadon, even though the zone had been 
reladvely poor in normal nmes. Perhaps foe very worst areas for death by 
starvadon and overwork were those where urban evacuees had been assigned 
to carve new villages and fields out of forests, without adequate tools, food, or 
any experience in such work. Regions 5 and 6 of foe North-West, in northern 
Battambang and western Pursat provinces respeedvely, were apparendy foe 
worst in this respect. A different type of situadon, generally speaking, 
prevailed in foe Central Zone, dominated by one of foe most brutal of Pol 
Pot’s mihtary supporters. There, food shortages rarely reached starvadon 
levels, but capricious brutality was an ever-present danger, and condidons 
varied considerably even amoi^ adjacent villages, depending on foe 
character of the local leaders. 

Economic aedvity was endrely manned by foe state apparams. There 
were no markets, no currency, no independent exchange; in most places no 
private garden producdon or independent food gafoerii^, and by 1977 there 
was even a policy, ever more strictly enforced, of communal cooking and 
eadi^. Movement outside foe basic unit, vill^^e or co-operadve was 
forbidden wifoout written authorization, which was rarely granted. 

In principle, each locality was supposed to retain sufficient food from its 
producdon to feed its populadon and ensure seed, if required, for foe 
followit^ season. The remainder was collected by higher-level units for 
redistribudon to deficit areas or to non-food producing workers, for die 
mihtary and central administradon, and for export. Likewise, in principle, 
essendal commodides which could not be produced in foe villages were 
distributed by the authorities. In addidon to direct i^cultural producdon, 
and work in those factories deemed essendal, large numbers of people, in 
pardcular ‘new’ evacuees, were set to work building new water control and 
irr^adon works, for the purpose of increasing agricultural producdon, 
pardcularly rice (Vickery, 1984, pp. 156-8; Stuart-Fox & Bunheang Ung, 
1985). 

With the endre populadon transformed into poor peasants, educadon 
beyond that which a poor peasantry would need was neglected, and even 
classes in basic hteracy funedoned only in a few of foe more prosperous and 
well-run districts. Medicine was also at a very primidve level, both because 
over half foe doctors had emigrated before April 1975 and medicines were 
not available, and because foe DK authorides often refused to deploy medical 
personnel among foe ‘new’ people (Vickery, 1984, pp. 75-8,165-71). 

Reports indicate that, by 1976, after one year of foe new regime. 
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agricultural production was well on the way to recovery from wartime 
damage. Then, however, instead of allowing some improvement in the 
quality of life, the authorities demanded larger deliveries of suiq)lus produce, 
perhaps under the delusion that all the new applications of irrigation and 
fertilizer had realized the dieoredcal maximum of 3 tons of rice per hectare 
rather than the pre-war 1 ton. This led, from 1977, to frurther deterioration in 
Hving conditions, more executions as disciplinary measures, and increasing 
intra-leadership conflict over policy and methods. Thus, some of the top 
leaders, once the immediate post-war emergency was over, wished to relax 
discipline, to reintroduce some market activity and gradually restore urban 
life. Some lower-level cadres did not deliver the required quotas, in order to 
prevent starvation in their units, while others falsified statistics for the same 
reason. 

All of these attempts either to oppose central poUcy, or to Mcumvent it, 
were treated as treasonous, and those responsible were usually arrested and 
executed. Thus, althoi^h there had been some removak and executions of 
members of the leadership group during 1976, throughout 1977 and 1978 
periodic waves of arrests and executions swept through entire zones, most 
noticeably the North, the North-West, and last, the E«t, in May 1978. The 
South-West, which by then had become the frvourite and most loyal of the 
zones to the party centre, provided the muscle for pu^es in the other zones, 
and southwestern cadres moved in to replace those purged. In general, “new’ 
people report 1977 as a year of increased hardship and brutal treatment from 
new cadres followit^ the purges (Vickery, 1984, Chap. 3, passim , pp. 139-44). 


Factions and Purges in Democratic Kampuchea 

1 

The scope of the purges, and the outhne of the factional struggle from which 
they resulted, are reflected in the number of top leaders who dropped from 
public mention, beginning soon after the April 1975 viaory. From the 
outside it seemed that Hou Yuon and Poc Deuskoma simply disappeared.'® 
Then, in August 1975, leng Sary was appointed Deputy Premier in charge of 
Fore^n Affairs and Son D^uty Premier in charge of Defence. 

A major change occurred in April 1976 when, after elections on 20 March, 
Sihanouk resigned, the dissolution of the RGNUC was announced, and a 
new government structure was partially revealed. At the top was a State 
Presi^um, with Khieu Samphan as Chairman, So Phim as First Vice- 
Chairman, and Nhim Ros as ^cond Vice-Chairman. 
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The Council of Ministers below the Presidium consisted of Pol Pot (Saloth 
Sar), Prime Minister; leng Sary, Deputy Prime Minister for Fore^ Affairs; 
Vom Vet, Deputy Prime Minister for Economy, Son Sen, Deputy Prime 
Minister for Defence; Hu Nim, Minister for Propaganda and Information; 
Thiounn Thioeun, Minister of Public Health; lei^ Thirith, Minister for 
Social Action; Toch Phoeun, Minister for PubUc Works; and Yun Yat (Mrs 
Son Sen), Minister for Culmre, Education and Learning. 

In addition, die Ministry of Economy had six committees ^ose chairmen 
held ministerial rank. Five of these were Non Suon for Agriculmre, Cheng 
An for Industry, Roy Thuon for Commerce, Mey I*rai^ for Communica- 
dons, and Phuong for Rubber Plantadons. The head of the sixth committee, 
for Energy, was probably Thiounn Mum." 

Several of the names announced in the reoiganizadon had not been made 
public before; and amoi^ them, finally, were some of the veteran com¬ 
munists from the 1950s. Such were the two Vice-Chairmen of the State 


Presidium, So Phim and Nhim Ros, who were also Secretaries respectively of 
die East and North-West Zones, Non Suon of the Agriculture ^mmittee, 
Phuong of the Rubber Committee, and Nuon Chea, Mat Ly and Chou Chet 
of the National Assembly Standii^ Committee which was announced at the 
same time. Chou Chet, in addition, was Secretary of die Western Zone. 

Another reorganization occurred on 27 September 1976i, when Pol Pot 
was replaced by Nuon Chea as actii^ Prime Minister, a change which 
remained in effea until at least 19 October. Then, on 25 October, the name 


Pol Pot reappeared as Prime Minister on a message sent to Hua Guofei^ 
(Vickery, 1984, p. 148). 

Later, in 1978, leng Sary claimed that the reorganization of April 1976 had 
been an attempted coup by pro-Vietnamese traitors, which appears absurd 
given that Khieu Samphan became Chief of State and Pol Pot Prime Minister, 
Sary, however, was obviously referring to the prominence given to men fixim 
the old communist group in the State Presidium, the Standing Committee of 
die Assembly, and the committees of the Economy Ministry (Vickery, 1984, 
p. 148). 

If not a real coup, there was probably an attemptlo change die regime’s 
leadership and modify its direction, an attempt which nearly succeeded with 
Pol Pot’s deposition in September; but he returned die followii^ month and 
began to eliminate his enemies. Over the next two years Non Suon 
(November 1976), Roy Thuon (January 1977), Toch Phoeun Qanuary 1977), 
Hu Nim (April 1977), Tiv 01 (June 1977), So Phim (May 1978), Nhim Ros 
Qune 1978), Vom Vet, Cheng An and Mey Prang November 1978) were 
arrested and executed. 
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As the zonal and regional opponents of Pol Pot were eliminated, they were 
most frequently replaced by cadres firom the South-West 2^ne, under Ta 
Mok, and it is apparent that the main area of conflict was between a Pol Pot 
group of intellectuals and the military in the South-Western zonal forces and 
another group of intellectuals plus the old revolutionary cadres from the pre¬ 
independence struggle period, both those who had remained in Cambodia 
after 1954 and those who had gone to Vietnam. In 1975 the latter held 
important central government posts as well as leadii^ positions in the West, 
North-West, Nor^ and in particular the East, where they maintained much 
of their authority until 1978. The two main points of disagreement were 
policy regardii^ Vietnam and domestic socio-economic oi^anizadon. Pol 
Pot considered Vietnam to be the country’s main enemy, whereas his 
opponents wished to maintain the policy of alliance and co-operation which 
had prevail(Kl between Vietnamese and Cambodian communists before 1975. 
Inside the country his opponents objected, in varying degrees, to the extreme 
communalization and poor peasandsm of the Pol Pot policies (Vickery, 1984, 
pp. 137-8,144-50,196-202; Kieman, 1984; Chap. 3 above). 

The East Zone cadres in Phnom Penh who had expressed scepticism 
about the evacuation order, the various zone and region leaders under whom 
post-1979 refugees report reasonable treatment, and who later disappeared 
into Tuol Sleng prison, and dieir dossiers from there which show their 
mystification about the strange events after 1975, all testify to the opposition, 
passive or active, to the Pol Pot line amoi^ significant numbers of the DK 
higher leadership (Vickery, 1984, pp. 74,106,111; Kieman, 1980, pp. 7-74). 

Because of the get^raphical distribution of DK factions, life in much of 
the Eastern Zone differed considerably from the convential DK horror 
picmre, and in many places was as tolerable as could be expected in the 
conditions left by the desmicdon of the war of 1970-5. The Pol Pot terror did 
not pervade the East until the latter suffered a concerted central government 
assault in May 1978, as a result of which the survivors retreated to the eastern 
border region, or into Vietnam, and requested help fiom the latter to 
ovenhrow Pol Pot. Among diose survivors were several of the PRK 
leadership’s nucleus—Heng Samrin, Hun Sen, Chea Sim and Ouk Bun Chho- 
eun are examples. Pol Pot bad deviated firom the old revolutionary line in two 
ways—in his enmity towards Vietnam, and in ignoring dbe purpose of the 
revolution, which was to improve the standard of living, not Just to turn the 
rich into poor peasants—a criticism of Pol Pot imputed to So Pfiim (Vickery, 
1984, p. 137). 

By late 1978, after destroying the main stronghold of their opponents in 
the Eastern Zone in May and June, the Pol Pot faction had vyon the inter- 
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necine conflict, through the simple expedient of execudi^ all opponents, real 
or ima^ned, en masse. Had there been no foreign support for die surviving 
opponents, Pol Pot’s DK would very likely have continued its bleak existence 
with a populadon cowed under fanadcal poor-peasant cadres, and might 
have stabilized in a peasant autarky at a very low economic level. For change 
to occur at that dme, foreign intervendon was essential, and die displacement 
of the Pol Pot facdon by dieir opponents was due to the \^etnamcsc invasion, 
which in turn was a reacdon to DK attacks across the Cambodian- 
Vietnamese border, attacks which were in part for the expliddy a^essive 
purpose of roconquering provinces inhabited by Khmers but under Vietna¬ 
mese administradon for the past two cenmries (Vickery, 1984, pp. 190,192- 
3, 195; Smart-Fox and Bunheai^ Dng, 1985, p. 128; Kieman, 1984, 
pp. 414-16). 


The DR-\^etnam Conflict 

There was a dme when communists believed that wars could not happen 
between socialist states, because the contradicdons which led to wars would 
disappear widi the advent of socialism. The overthrow of capitalism and the 
victory of the proletariat would remove the impulsion towards imperialism; 
and socialist states would work co-operadvely for mutual benefit and die 
interests of the intemadonal proletariat. This was more implicit than 
otherwise, however, ‘because Marx and Engels never devoted much attendon 
to the problem of die fore^ policy of a socialist state’ (Ulam, 1971, p. 141). 

The official view expressed in a Soviet textbook was that ‘socialist foreign 
policy and die methods of implemendng it were evolved by Vladimir Lenin’. 
He showed that ‘in the long mn the policy of any state is determined by its 
economic and social system’. Capitalist society is founded on private 
ownership of the means of production and on the exploitadon of man by 
man, and die driving force behind its foreign poUcy is the desire to 
consohdate the exploiddve system and expand the sphere of exploitadon. ‘By 
virme of its social namre, capitalist foreign policy is one of expansion and 
aggression’ (Ponomaryov et al., 1969, pp. 9-10). 

Socialism is different Public ownership of the means of producdon 
eliminates exploitadon, and planned economic development rules out 
anarchy of producdon, crises and stru^e for markets. The ‘inner laws of 
socialist society make the socialist state an irreconcilable advers^ of 
aggression and conquest’. Socialist foreign poUcy ‘combines patriotism and 
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dedication to the interests of the country with internationalism’ (Pono¬ 
maryov etaL, 1969, p. 11). 

Emphasizing the Marxist importance of the socio-economic basis of 
society, the text condmies, ‘close co-operadon amoi^ socialist countries is 
founded on objecdve prerequisites, namely idendcal economic and social 
systems and the common objecdve of buildup socialism and'co mmunism *, 
which ‘gives rise to a community of foreign policy interests and casks’. It is not 
at all easy, however, ‘to shape new intemadonal celadons founded on socialist 
intemadonalism’, for ‘capitalism has left to socialism a legacy of many 
features that are alien to its nature’, such as ‘nadonalisdc and chauvinisdc 
prejudices inculcated by the bourgeois system’ (Ponomaryov et al^ 1969, 
p.ll). 

Thus, socialism by its very nature avoids the type of war known to 
capitalist states, but for true socialist peace, ‘idendcal economic and social 
systems’ are required; and even then (in a book written in 1969 after the Sino- 
Soviet dispute had begun), there may be difficulties, owii^ to remnants of 
bourgeois nadonalism (Ponomaryov, 1969, p. 17). 

By 1975 such difficuldes were all too clear. Armed conflict not only could, 
but had, occurred amot^ the states of‘acmally exisdng socialism’. The Soviet 
intervendons in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, and the Sino-Soviet conflict 
were sufficient evidence for that It was clear that the removal of capitalism 
did not of itself setde border conflicts (‘nadonalisdc and chauvinisdc 
prejudices’) or ensure that all ‘socialist’ regimes would have idendcal views on 
reladonships with the non-socialist world, and that even socialist states 
would resort to armed force to protect their perceived interests in these areas. 
It should be noted, however, that those conflicts had been qualitadvely 
different from wars among capitalist states—they had not t^en in aid of 
controlling markets, for the conquest of territory, or for the acquisidon of 
cheap labour. The Sino-Soviet split, interesdngly, began in disa^eement over 
how best to deal with their major capitalist enemy, die United States, and its 
military dimension, which remained very limited, a minor border conflict, 
was indeed a chauvinisdc remnant and would no doubt never have occurred 
if the ideological and strategic disagreement had not been present (Z;^oria, 
1962, pp. 153,385; Clubb, 1971, pp. 511-12). 

With respect to Marxist theory, it m^ht also be well to consider whether 
the economic and social systems of China and the Soviet Union, even within 
socialism, did not differ sufficiently to render conflia likely even in those 
terms. One non-socialist student of the Sino-Soviet reladonship, moreover, 
implicitly recognized the importance of idendcal, or similar, socialist systems 
in conflict avoidance. In a prognosis in 1963 that the split would never be 
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total he wrote, ‘both pardes are very much aware of the weaker posidon they 
would assume reladve to the non-Communist West... bodi pardes are 
aware that a split would drasdcally, perhaps mortally, weaken the inter- 
tudonal communist movement’ (Zagoria, 1^2, pp. 384-5). 

In spite of this evidence it was expected that the new revoludonary 
governments in die three countries of Indo-China could remain at peace 
because of the similarity of their regional interests, their common struggles 
against France and die United States, die absence of any real bones of 
contendon, and the common background of didr revoludonary leaderships. 
On the contrary, the most violent warfiue yet wimessed between socialist 
states has been that between Democradc Kampuchea and Vietnam. 

With respect to the quesdon in general, it must be emphaazed, and ftom 
the theoredcal point of view it is sufficient, that no ‘socialist’ state yet in 
existence conforms to Marxist prognoses for the overthrow of capitalism by 
communism, that is, by a proletarian revoludon in a highly industrialized 
society in which capitalism has reached its greatest potendal development, 
and in which agriculture is no loiter a peasaint sector, but under capitalist 
management In contrast nearly all states of‘acmally existing socialism’ were 
reladvely poor and underdeveloped, with weak industry, a small proletariat 
and peasant i^riculmre as the doiiunant economic sector where die majority 
of the popukdon lived. This in itself means that no predicdon about 
socialism based on Marx’s view of the namre of the capitalismr-socialism 
transidon is a valid touchstone against which to assess the quality of socialism 
in Indo-China. Marx’s socialism and actual socialism are quite different 
phenomena, and ‘nadonalist and chauvinist prejudices’ in pardcular would 
be especially prominent in the latter. 

All these consideradons were pardcularly significant in Indo-China where 
all three countries were poorer, less developed industrially, and more 
peasant-based than any of the European socialist states. They also differed 
s^nificantly among ihemselves in their pre-war social and economic 
systems, and pre-1975 smdents of the area neglected to give sufficient 
attendon to die possibility that these differences might persist even after 
common revoludonary victory.’* Indeed, the Cambodian communist leader¬ 
ship forced their country into a social and economic system totally unlike 
that of Vietnam or of anything seen previously in any other socialist country. 

There was also an unusually severe legacy of left-over chauvinist 
prejudices as well as deep differences between the Vietnamese and Cambo¬ 
dian party leaderships wUch were not obvious to outside observers until after 
1975. The first Cambodian communist leadership had grown out of the 
Indo-China Communist Party as comrades of the Vietnamese; but from 1960 
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the Cambodian party was gradually taken over by a group of younger leaders 
who had not fought with Viemam against the French, who had a traditional 
anti-Vietnamese chauvinist oudook, and whose idea of revolution was much 
more peasant-populist than Marxist.'^ 

Serious contradictions had arisen even before 1970. Vietnam, for the 
purposes of its own war effort, desired a peaceful Cambodia, and foerefore 
supported Prince Sihanouk’s regime. They advised the Cambodian party 
against revolution, tellii^ them to wait until after victory in Viemam. 
Cambodian revolutionary activities before 1970 were thus opposed, not 
supported, by Vietnam—somethii^ which caused resentment among the 
Cambodians md convinced them that the Cambodian revolution must be 
entirely independent, not in the least internationalist.'^ 

The Cambodian leadership established a peasandst, egalitarian society, not 
even a worker-peasant alliance, let alone a regime relying on a vanguard 
proletariat. And instead of ’socialist internationalism, applying the ... 
Marxist principle of proletarian internationalism to ... relations with 
socialist countries’, they adopted nationalistic prgudices as major articles of 
policy (Ponomaryov etfl/., 1969, p. 14). 

As noted above, failure to successfully implement policies laid down by 
central authorities were almost invariably treated as wilful sabotage and 
treason; and the alleged treason was usually held to have been in favour of 
Vietnam. 

To the extent that DK enmity towards Vietnam resulted from the 
personal propensities of the DK leadership, it is not open to analysis, or even 
absolutely to certain demonstration. They were a new group pf petty- 
bourgeois intellectuals who grew up at a time when the Cambodian 
government-inspired media and the school system were permeated with 
chauvinism, largely directed against Vietnam, and this no doubt affected 
their outlook, however seriously they may have taken Marxist thepry. Later, 
when they reached an s^e of active political involvement, with ambitions 
for leadership, the bourgeois chauvinist renmants may well have-been re- 
sensitized in their ideology by the foct that their rivals in the independence 
and revolutionary struggles, both the non-Communist rebels led by Son 
Ngoc Thanh, and the older Cambodian communists associated with the 
Indo-China Communist Party, had held pro-Vietnamese position:^'^ 

[ The nationalist sensibilities of the men who gradually attaitied party 

' leadership after 1960 were exacerbated by Viemam’s reluctance to support 

Jii armed revolutionary struggle in the late 1960s, when the Cambodian leaders 

I considered the time to be ripe. The Cambodians refosed to place dm general 

!': Indo-China struggle, which in fact meant die war in Vietnam, ahead of 

I 
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purely Cambodian interests, and they interpreted Vietnamese policy as an 
effort to secure Vietnamese domination over Cambodia.'* 

After the Lon Nol coup of March 1970 and the outbreak of full-scale war 
inside Cambodia, the Cambodian party leaders were very circumspect about 
die modalides of Viemamese aid, refusing joint commands, and trying 
wherever possible to get along without Viemamese troops. Although the 
conduct of one’s battles with one’s own forces is approved in Marxist, and 
Maoist, revolutionary theory, the Pol Pot group went much further. The old 
Khmer communists who started to return from Vietnam to participate in the 
war were gradually eliminated, Vietnamese troops were sometimes attacked, 
and Khmer civilians who aided Vietnamese forces in the interests of the 
revolutionary war against the Khmer Republic and the Americans were 
massacred (IQeman, 1984, pp. 372-3,386-9). 

Finally, by 1973, senior party officials were putting forward the line that 
Vietnam was an enemy, at least enemy number two, if not die principal 
enemy. This extreme view, identifyii^ the foreign power which since 1970 
had given the most aid to the Cambodian revolution as a national enemy, is 
indeed left-over bourgois chauvinism, and it indicates a total rgection of 
proletarian or socialist internationalism (Kieman, 1984, pp. 362, 389). It 
meant that the Cambodian communist leaders, or the small ‘Party Centre’, 
even before the namre of their socio-economic plans had been revealed, had 
adopted a line which was quite un-Matxist, and unlike anything followed by 
previous socialist states. 

The anti-Viemamese position adopted widiin the inner circles of the 
Cambodian party meant that once the war against mumal enemies was over 
in 1975, the inevitable disagreements between any neighbouring states in 
times of political tension would be more than usually difficult to solve. The 
most obvious problem left over from colonial and post-colonial times was 
the border between the two countries which, although defined in adminis¬ 
trative documents and marked on maps, had never been accurately deli¬ 
mited on the ground (Delahaye, 1928). 

Thus, immediately after the end of the war, in April 1975, there were 
skirmishes in border areas, and in particular disagreement over the occupa¬ 
tion of some of the offrhore islands; but these conflicts were defused by early 
1976, even if the causes of conflict had not been resolved, and 1976 was a year 
of peace between the two countries. 

Then, in early 1977, the Cambodians increased pressure on certain disputed 
zones left over from Sihanouk’s deal with the Vietnamese in 1967 and ‘the 
escalatory rounds of armed clashes.. .probably began when die Kampucheans 
attempted to drive the Vietnamese forces out of disputed zones dhey felt had 
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been illegally occupied by tbe Vietnamese between 1965 and 1975’. By April- 
May Cambodia began to initiate raids and artillery fire, not only in the disputed 
areas, but in what they acknowledged as Vietnamese territory; and Vietnam 
answered the challenge by sending several thousand troops into the border 
zones. There foUowed proposals for peaceful negotiated settlement which 
foundered; and from July to September 1977 the Vietnamese apparendy really 
did violate Cambodian territory. In September the Cambodians retaliated, and 
in December 1977 there was a major Vietnamese invasion, following which 
conflict continued undl the outbreak of full-scale war at the end of 1978 and 
the Viemamese call for the overthrow of the Cambodian government (Heder, 
1978,1980a; Vickery, 1984, pp. 193-5). 

Among serious analysts there is no disj^;reement over who started 
hostilities. In 1978 ‘most intelligence analysts in Bangkok agree[d] that 
Cambodian raids and land grabs escalated the ill will... undl peace was irre¬ 
trievable’; and those sympadiedc to the Democradc Kampuchean posidon at 
that dme have at most ai^ed that ‘although the Kampucheans may have 
fired the first shots, diey considered their acdons a response to de facto Viet¬ 
namese ^^gression by long-term occupadon of Kampuchean land’.’^ The last 
statement refers to Viemamese occupadon of areas which some Cambodians 
sdll claimed after Sihanouk’s agreements with the DRV and NLF in 1967 and 
the unilateral Viemamese recognidon of Cambodia’s borders as they stood in 
that year. 

The DK authorides were apparently claiming a unilateral right to resolve 
in their favour any ambiguides remaining in the delineadon of the border in 
1967. There is no doubt that ambiguides existed, but a unilateral claim to an 
exclusive privilege to readjust a border agreed to with anofoer country can 
have no validity in intemadonal law, and military acdons undertaken to 
enforce such claims are hosdlides pure and simple. The Cambodian attacks 
in disputed zones, and in pardcular in undis|>uted Vietnamese areas, were 
violadons of internadonal law, and they justified, in tradidopal intemadonal 
pracdce, a military response. 

It has become fashionable in the last five years in certain milieux to suggest 
that because the Vietnamese intervmed in Cambodia for pragmadc reasons 
(to defend themselves against DK atacks), rather than for purely altruisdc, 
humanitarian interests, their intervendon is thereby less jusdfiable, perhaps 
even quite illegidmate (Shawcross, 1984b pp.70-1). The important point for 
anyone now concerned about die human rights issue is diat the change 
wrought by Viemam immediately, and enormously, improved the level of 
human rights, even if their generals had in fact been more concerned with the 
security of their own country. 
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Furthermore, defence of one’s country against attack has always, in 
intemadonal law, been considered a much more legidmate jusdficadon for 
military acdon against another power than mere concern with diat power’s 
neglect of human rights within its own boundaries. Thus, had the Vietna¬ 
mese invaded Cambodia merely in order to help improve the situadon of the 
Cambodian people, in the absence of any direct provocadon by DK, diey 
would have been more clearly in violadon of intemadonal law than they are 
now alleged to be. 

It must also be emphasized, with respect to Vietnamese timing, that undl 
May 1978 there were and-Pol Pot, and reladvely pro-Vietnamese Cambo¬ 
dians in rather high places, a circumstance which had always held out the 
hope that the internal opposidon would be able to change DK policies and 
avoid conflict with Vietnam. Pol Pot accused the Vietnamese of moundi^ 
one plot after another, via sympathedc Cambodian cadres, to overthrow his 
regime, and while Pol Pot’s historical remarks may not be accepted ipso facto , 
his and-Vietnamese charges for the post-1975 period argue for a Vietnamese 
concern with Cambodian domesdc policy. Their delay in acting undl late 
1978 demonstrates that diey were in £u:t observing die principles vdiich they 
are accused of violadng. 

The Vietnamese case, aside from self-defonce, rests on die ai^ument that 
their aid was requested by a Cambodian opposidon which had broken with 
Pol Pot, and which has now become die new government. Formally, this is 
tme, although the reladve balance of forces is worthy of attendon, and in any 
such ai^ument one must be certain that the ind^enous group askir^ for 
foreign support are not mere creadons of the interested fore^ power. 

If the indigenous element of the new coalidon had not been substantial, 
and its posidon enjoying considerable popular support, one would have 
expected them to sufier massive rejecdon, pardcularly when the fore^ 
power with whom they were allied, Vietnam, has for generadons been 
considered by Cambodian chauvinists as the ‘hereditary enemy*. Instead, the 
Salvadon Front-Vietnamese campaign from late 1978 through early 1979 
met with almost complete popular approval, to such an extent tfoit the 
Vietnamese troops moved forward foster dian expected and outran their 
Ic^dcs.’* 

While it has been said that Vietnam imposed its soludon on an unwilling 
Cambodia, with die aid of a few puppets, one serious commentator has noted 
Cambodian opinion that the Vietnamese have exaggerated dieir contribudon 
to the and-DK campaign of 1979, when in fiict they marched aloig the major 
roads while the Khmer populadon disarmed and overthrew die DK forces 
out in the villages (Chanda, 1980, p. 25). Had those vill^ers not been 
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enthusiastic about changing their regime, they would have fought against the 
Vietnamese, whom they would have seen as the ‘invaders’, and the latter 
would very likely have bogged down somewhere in eastern Cambodia, just as 
the DK coalition, now in opposition, is ho^ed down in north-western 
Cambodia in spite of fore^ backers much more powerful than Vietnam. 

The \^etnamese invasion of Cambodia was thus a Intimate act of self- 
defence, and it was also undertaken in support of one faction of the previous 
Cambodian regime, just as the latter, when they were in revoludonary 
opposidon, had accepted Vietnamese and Chinese aid in their war against 
Lon Nol’s Khmer Republic, and in the same way that Lon Nol had required 
American, Thai and (Republican) Vietnamese aid to maintain himself after 
overdrrowing the legally consdtuted government of Prince Sihanouk. With 
respect to the reliance on foreign support for siurvival and the acquisidon of 
state power by force, the status of the PRK is no more invidious t^n that of 
its two most recent predecessors. Since Lon Nol’s Khmer Republic was 
rapidly granted intemadonal recognidon, and since DK was also recognized 
by most of the world and given Cambodia’s seat in the United Nadons, there 
would seem to be few valid reasons for withholdii^ similar recognidon &om 
the PRK. 


The Formation of the PRK 

The PRK government which undenook the country’s restoration had its 
origins in the Congress of200 of those people who had taken up arms against 
Pol Pot in the Eastern Zone, and who met on 12 December 1978 in their 
‘hberated zone’, proably near Snuol, to form the Nadonal Union Front for 
the Salvadon of Kampuchea. A fourteen-person Central Committee was 
formed, with Heng Samrin as President and Chea Sim as Vicq-President. 
Other members sdll acdve in the PRK leadership were Mat Ly, Hun Sen, 
Mean Saman, Meas Samnang, Neou Samom, Chan Ven, Hem Samin, and 
PiachSun. , 

It is significant that those whose party affiliadons were evoked in Front 
literature—Heng Samrin and Chea Sim—were described as former members 
of the Communist Party of Kampuchea, and that Pen Sovann, Say Phouthang 
and Bou Thang, soon to appear prominently in govemmenti and party 
posidons, were absent from the Front at its formadon.” 

Then, on 1 January 1979, a Coi^;ress of Representadves all revo¬ 
ludonary organs met to decide on the ‘principles of acdon’ of the Cambodian 
state revoludonary power, and a week later, 8 January, following ,^e victory 
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in Phnom Penh, the ICampuchean People’s Revoludonary Council, with 
Heng Samrin as President, was proclaimed. This was to remain the govern¬ 
ment of Cambodia undl the first parliamentary elecdon of May 1981 (PRK, 
1980, pp. 124-5). 

The membership of the KPRC, in addidon to President Heng Samrin, 
comprised: Pen Sovann, Vice-President, and in charge of Nadonal Defence; 
Hun Sen, in cha:^ of Foreign Affairs; Chea Sim, in charge of the Interior; 
Keo Chenda, in charge of Informadon, Press and Culmral Affairs; Chan Ven, 
in charge of Educadon; Dr Nou Beng, in charge of Health and Social Affairs; 
Mok Sokun, in charge of die Economy and living condidons.^ 

The new KPRC seemed to meld the Front leadership under former 
communists Heng Samrin, Chea Sim and Hun Sen who had also been 
members of the DK East 2^ne administradon, with non-Front Pen Sovann, 
Keo Chenda and Nou Beng who were in Vietnam between 1954 and 1970, 
and who then remmed to Cambodia during the war, but broke with Pol Pot 
before 1975; Mok Sokun was one of the Vietnam group too, but Chan Ven 
was a ‘new person’ evacuee during 1975-9. The dichotomy is not diat clear, 
dioigh, for the Front also included Vietnam veterans Ros Satnay, as its 
Secretary-General, and Meas Samnang, while Pen Sovann was to claim 
membership in the same ‘Communist Party’.^' 

Heng Samrin immediately addressed a telegram to the President of the 
UN Security Council to apprise him of the new situadon, stadng that the 
KPRC ‘now controls the endre territory of Cambodia’ (PRK, 1979, p. 13); and 
on 12 January 1979 the new official designadon of Cambodia, the People’s 
RepubUc of Kampuchea, was proclaimed. 

The major concerns of die KPRC during its first year in power were to 
recreate normal social and economic life from a void. Personnel had to be 
found for newly established posts at a dme when hardly anyone in the 
country had performed other than agricultural tasks since 1975 and when 
nearly all former urban dwellers were moving around the country in search 
of their homes and famihes. There were no fiudfides for training or educadon. 
Food had to be gathered and distributed just when most people, fi:eed firom 
DK discipline, were dirowing down their tools and eating whatever was 
available, including seed and work animals. Basic health care was non¬ 
existent; medicines had disappeared, and there were only fifty or sixty doctors 
left in the country. 

Not only were there too few qualified people to staff the services which 
the PRK wished to re-establish, but many of diose who were available refused 
to work in their spedalides, preferrit^ the more lucradve market work, or 
emigradon across the Thai border. Durii^ 1979 only about one-third of die 
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rice requirement was produced; and it was foreign aid, first from Vietnam 
and the Soviet Union, later from Western sources as well, that prevented 
starvadon in the newly recreated towns, and provided medical care. Undl 
April 1980, when a new currency was established, trade was by barter and 
salaries paid in kind, mosdy out of foreign aid supplies. Without that 
aid, urban life and a normal administradon could not have been re¬ 
established, and, simply in order to avoid starvadon, a DK-like rejecdon of 
urban life would have been required (Vickery, 1984, pp. 78-9,152-4, Chap. 5; 
Chap. 9 of this book). 

Ail increasing, and perhaps unexpected, concern was nadonal defence, as it 
became clear that the DK remnants and other opposidon groups would be 
rebuilt and supported by ASEAN, Chinese and United States aid on the Thai 
border. 

By 1980, large-scale populadon movement had ended, most people had 
settled down, an administradon funedoned, and the most implacable 
opponents of the new regime had crossed into Thailand. The countryside had 
fed itself with the crop left in the fields when the DK administradon fled in 
January 1979, with a small winter drop at the end of 1979, and by virme of a 
policy of complete laissez-faire which permitted food-growers to consume 
rl».ir crops and anything else they could forage. At the same dme, the towns, 
normally dependent on local agriculture, had been supplied by foreign aid, 
which permitted the new administradon to funedon. The next rice crop was 
expected to be good, and there was even talk of self-sufficiency by 1981 
(Vickery, 1984, p. 224). 

Throughout 1979-80 the government gradually fleshed itself out in terms 
of organizadonal structure and personnel. During this dme the KPRC was 
the sole overt organ of state power, and it assumed both execudve and 
legisladve funedons. In the latter area, Decree-Laws {kret-chbap) were issued, 
and it was thus a government of revoludonary dictatorship. 

At the central level new ministries were created, and new personnel 
appointed to them, although it is not possible to assume that the date when a 
new office or official was fust publicly mendoned is the date of thje inaugura- 
don of that department. One of the original ministerial group, Mok Sakun, 
died in April 1979 (Vickery, 1984, p. 209; Summary of World Broadcasts, 16 
May 1979). In October several new ministries were created: Trade, under 
Taing Sarim: Industry, under Meas Samnang, a Front Central Comminee 
Member who retained his post as President of the Trade Union Organizadon; 
Agriculture, tmder Men Chhan; Finance, under Chan Phin, also Director of 
the State Bank. The Social Affairs portfolio was split off from Health and 
given to Neou Samom; and Ros Samay, Secretary-General of the Front, was 
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named Minister for Special Affairs, Economy (where he replaced Mok 
Sakun), Co-operadon with Foreign Countries, Tribunals, and for ‘drafdng 
the consdmdon’. Some of these people must in fact have held their posidons 
before they were formalized in KPRC Order No. 6, for Khun Chhy, named 
there as ‘Vice-Minister’ of Posts and Telecommunicadons, had already been 
mendoned as ‘Minister’ of that portfolio in June.^ 

Durii^ 1980 other new names appear^ in ministerial and other high 
central government posidons. By June of diat year, Ouk Bun Chhocun was 
Minister of jusdee, and by November Chea Sodi, who had been PRK 
ambassador to Vietnam, appeared as Minister of Planning [Kampuchea, 41, 
June 1980, p. 56, September 1980,62, November 1980). 

In terms of past aedvides and affiliadons, the leadership was sdll divided 
between two groups—former DK personnel and old revbludonaries who had 
been in Viemam between 1954 and 1970 or later. The former were Heng 
Samrin, Chea Sim, Huti Sen, Men Chhan and Ouk Bun Chhoeun, but they 
seemed to be outweighed by Vietnam veterans Pen Sovann, Chan Si, Chea 
Soth, Meas Samnang, Khun Chhy, Taii^ Sarim, Ros Samay, Chan Phin, 
Nou Bet^, and Keb Chenda. Fore^ media speculadon was convinced of 
this imbalance and held that Pen Sovann was regime strongman, with his 
double ministerial responsibility, indudii^ the control of die army, and his 
apparent control of the Party. Some even spoke of the Ten Sovann R^ime’, 
and heralded the end of Cambodian independence at his hands. 

The next phase in state otganizadon came in 1981 widi elections, the 
adoption of a constitution, the restructurilng of state oi^ans, and die emerg¬ 
ence of the party into full view after its Fourth Congress. National Assembly 
elections took place on 1 May, the Party Congress convened at die end of 
May, the new Assembly opened its first session on 24 June and adopted the 
new constimtion. The other new state organs were a State Council and the 
Council of Ministers. KPRC President Heng Samrin became President of the 
State Council aiid KPRC Vice-President Pen Sovann was named President of 
the Council of Ministers, Le. Prime Minister. Say Phouthang, President of the 
Party’s Organizing Committee, took up his first government post as Vice- 
President of the State Council. Most of the ministers in the new structure 
continued in die same posts firom the KPRC, although some of die original 
ministers of die KPRC were moved op to, perhaps more symbolic, posts in 
die State Council or in the Standby Committee of the Natitmal Assembly. 
Such were Chea Sim and Nou Bet^ in the Assembly’s Standing Committee, 
and Chan Ven and Men Chhan in the Council of State." 

During the last half of 1981 there was a major shake-up, but the causes are 
still unknown. The first move was die July promotion of Chan Si, until then 
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Director of the Military Political Commissariat, to replace Pen Sovann as 
Defence Minister. Then, in December, Pen Sovann was remov^ from ail his 
posts, replaced as Pirty Secretary by Heng Samrin, and after some hesitation 
by Chan Si as Prime Minister, conrinoii^ as Minister of Defence. Finally, 
arier still further hesitation, fiou Thang moved &om Chairman of the Patty’s 
Propaganda and Education Committee to the post of Defence Minister. As it 
appeal^ in the contemporary local press, Heng Samrin replaced Pen Sovann 
as Party Secretary at die Second Central Committee Plenum oh 4 December. 
Then, for a mondi, no Prime Minister was mentioned in the local press, 
where prominence was given to Heng Samrin and Chea Sim. When 
mentioned, Bou Thang is still only referred to as President of the Party 
Props^anda Committee. In January, Kampuchea ran an article oh the anniver¬ 
sary of the 7 January overthrow ofDK, and Chan Si was named as both Prime 
Minister and, still. Minister of Defence. This dual role continued at least until 
the second week of Felmiary, when Kampuchea announced that the National 
Assembly had chosen Chan Si as Prime Minister and Bou Thang as Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Defence.^ 

Pen Sovann’s removal took all foreign analysts by surprise. Until then he 
had been seen as Hanoi’s proconsul in Phnom Penh, and in those terms it was 
unthinkable that a Hanoi man could be overthrown, least of all by perhaps 
more nationalist Khmers. Thus it was decided that Pen Sovann must have 
really been Moscow’s man in Phnom Penh, and he had been overthrown 
because he seemed to be playing a Soviet card against Vietnam.^ The Heng 
Samrin group, then, rather t^n being nationalists, as they had been regarded 
previously, were the real ^ents of Vietnam. Most of the commentary was 
based on the assumption that all shots in Phnom Penh had to be called by 
Hanoi; but one observer felt he saw clear signs of Sovann’s anti-Vietnam 
swing in the structure of his Political Report to the Fourth Party Congress. 1 
have analysed this below, and find that the argument does not hold up.“ 
Neither does Sovann’s visit to the Soviet Union shordy before appear 
significant. Visits by Khmer leaders to Moscow and to other -East European 
countries have continued, as have Soviet visits to Cambodia in fact, the 
tempo may have increased after Sovann’s fall. Moreover, Soviet influence has 
steadily increased, and the Russians are now the most importajiit providers of 
aid. The explanation for Sovann’s sudden removal must be sought, 1 believe, 
in domestic politics, not in foreign power rivalries.^ 

Outside the government proper, the Party and the military piay be the real 
centres of power in the PRK; and the most important person,, in the former 
may be Say Phouthang, rather than the Party Secretary. Phouthang, since at 
least April 1980, has been head of the Central Organization Committee of 
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the Party which decides on all appointments of Party personnel; and because 
of the multiple hats worn by die PRK leadership this means appointments to 
many posts in the administration. The Party also seems to dominate the 
military, whose importance grows as die country continues to be threatened 
by enemy forces on its western border. Ever since 1979 the military have been 
under Party leaders with a Vietnam background: Pen Sovann, Chan Si, and 
now Bou Thang, whose only overt post before assuming the IDefence 
Ministry was as head of the Party’s Propi^anda Committee.” 

Say Phouthang and Bou Thang may be pivotal figures in the PRK 
leadership. Both went to Vietnam in 1954, and both returned in 1970; but 
they then broke with Pol Pot before 1975 and are thus untainted by associa¬ 
tion with DK at its worst Moreover, they are of non-Khmer ethnic 
minorities—Thai and Tampuon respectively, and are thus perhaps viewed as 
less likely to manifest the Khmer chauvinism which brought disaster to the 
DK. Potentially interesting aspects of their ethnic positions might become 
prominent in the future. Bou Thang belongs to the minority area which 
straddles the Khmer-Vietnamese border and whose people have for years 
caused problems for Khmer and Viemamese governments of all political 
stripes; and Say Phouthai^, from the Thri branch of Khmer communism 
which showed considerable independence before being obliterated by Pol 
Pot, might have an interesting role to play if relations with Thailand shift. 

Between early 1982 and early 1985 the government was very stable, with 
only minor changes in leadii^ personnel. Then the surprise death of Prime 
Minister Chan Si in December 1984 led to his replacement by Hun Sen, the 
youngest of the leadership group, who retained his Foreign Affidrs post, and 
who soon afterwards aimounced several further imminent changes in the 
ministries.” 

Table 1 shows leading state personnel in the KPRC period (1979-81), in 
the new structure adopted in 1981, after changes in late 1981 and early 1982, 
and following further change in 1985. For the State Council and National 
Assembly Standing Committee I have only listed names of those who were 
prominent in the KPRC government” 

With respect to factional divisions, and in contrast to the Party leader¬ 
ship, Vietnam veterans still oumumber former DK cadres, but the balance 
has shifted towards the latter with the disappearance of Pen Sovann and 
Chan Si, and the elevation of Hun Sen ro Prime Minister. Bou Tharp’s 
emergence as new strongman in the military, however, may riiaintain the 
old balance. The Vietnam veterans’ group was also depleted by die late 
1985 removal of Keo Chenda, who had moved from the Council of 
Ministers to dual responsibility—PRC President and Party Secretary—in the 
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Table 1 Leading state personnel, 1979-1981 
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Chan Si 

Hun Sen 
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Chea Sodi 
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Chan Si 
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Phnom Penh city government, from all his posts. Hie reasons for this are 
unclear, however, and it may have been as much a question of personality 
as political factionalism. More serious is the reported removal of Khang 
Sarin, which had not yet [January 1986] been confirmed in the PRK press. 

The increasing elevation to prominence of men with no revolutionary 
background is interesting, up from one, Chan Ven, in 1979, to four in 1984, 
Kong Samol, Pen Navuth, Yit Kim Seng and Chheng Phon, and to seven at 
die end of 1985. They do not constitute a power frction, certainly not in die 
posts they hold, but Chheng Phon has also been elected to Party Central 
Committee alternate.^’ 

Below this highest ministerial level, the administradon is fiill of people 
without revoludonary bacl^round, many of whom were employed under 
Sihanouk and Lon Nol; and with dme more of them will probably appear in 
posidons of prominence. 

Amot^ the PRK’s imyor concerns, increasingly, has been defence, for 
which an army is slowly being rebuilt, which absorbs material resources and 
personnel badly needed elsewhere. This has been inevitable. Although DK 
forces were almost totally destroyed after the 1979 campa^;n, a fore^- 
backed rehabilitadon campa^ for them b^an soon afterwards, with food 
and medicine channelled through the refugee camp system and arms, mainly 
fix>m China, via Thai military channels. This operadon was backed by 
ASEAN and the United States, who have also provided various types of direct 
aid, financial and mihtary. In July 1982, a Coalidon Government of Demo- 
cradc Kampuchea was put together in order to cover the more effecdve DK 
troops with the greater respectability of Prince Sihanouk and Son Sann, 
whose own forces arc much weaker. A war situadon, pardcularly in western 
and northern Cambodia has thus continued, and while it does not threaten 
the existence of the PRK state, the condnuii^ acts of sabotage and terrorism 
sap morale within the country, aiid die support given to the coalidon by die 
world’s largm and its most powerful country cause Cambodians to worry 
that DK may be brought back with intemadonal support. 

The economy, in which both agriculmre and industry are below their pre¬ 
war levels and are sdll admittedly inadequate, gives cause for concern. The 
country is not yet self-sufficient in rice, salaries are extremely low, and state 
employees are disadvantaged with respect to die ;^;ricultural and market 
sectors which have litde reason to desire integradon with the state apparatus. 
Because of these hardships, much attendon is devoted to die formadon of a 
citizenry loyal and hard-working in spite of prolonged difiSculdes; and loi^ 
hours are devoted to polidcal educadon at all levels and in all organizadons. 
The polidcal courses are pardcularly important for state employees, most of 
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whom were brought up in the Sihanouk-Lon Nol era when a fonctionnaire 
post was ticket to status and relative wealth, instead of a duty to serve the 
country at a lower income than a skilled mechamc or market-stall operator. 
Certainly connected with this was the boost given to die m^or mass 
organizadons through the holding of Nadonal Congresses in 1983 (see 
pp. 117-18). 

On the posidve side, the new state has established itself and has lasted 
longer than its two most recent predecessors—Lon Nol’s Khmer Republic, 
and DK—and with a much better record than either. Also important is that 
the PRK has become certainly and increasii^y Khmer, the number of 
Vietnamese advisers and experts, in every office in 1979, has regularly 
decreased, and in this respect too, the PRK looks better than any of its oppo¬ 
nents. Viemamese troops are still there, and are sail needed for defence, but 
with each year they are less visible in die towns, dieir garrisons are not promi¬ 
nent, and they are in less contact with the Khmer civilian populadon. When 
Cambodians have to deal with authorides and the administradon, they deal 
with fellow Khmers. 

If hvii^ standards are minimal, they are liveable, there has been consider¬ 
able freedom of movement and choice of work, all children again go to 
school, and restncdons on personal, intellectual and polidcal freedom are 
hardly more rigid dian under Sihanouk in the late 1960s, nor more than 
would be expected in a small country subject to attack from abroad and, like 
the two Gerinanies, to subversion by enemies who are difficult to recognize.^ 

There is reason for concern in that the undoubted progress seemed to be 
slowing down in 1983-4, undoubtedly because of the resources put into 
defence and the virtual blockade of Cambodia maintained by China, major 
western powers, and their allies among Cambodia’s neighbours. An import¬ 
ant new development in tbis respect was the destrucrion of all enemy bases 
alone the Thai ^rder in the first two months of 1985. The PRK thus seemed 
mili tarily stronger, or at least its opponents weaker; and the new Prime 
Minister, Hun Sen, has announced that by 1987 the quesdon of the PRK’s 
polidcal existence will have been resolved, and that by 1990 the Viemamese 
forces will be able to remm home.” 


5 Social Structure 


Historical Survey 

Tradidonal Cambodian society comprised three main classes—royalty, 
officials and peasants. Very few Khmers became merchants, and to the extent 
diat an urban populadon outside die court and officials existed, it was mainly 
composed of non-Khmers—generally Chinese. This division of society 
prolably goes back to die Angkor period when nadonal wealth was produced 
from the land, and collected by the officials who channelled it to the court 
and the religious apparams, where it was largely used for building temples 
and suppordng the specialized populadons attached to them Part of the 
revenue collected by officials remained in their hands in lieu of salary, but 
this was accepted as die way the'system naturally funcdoned. Each performed 
a funcdon believed essendal for the welfare of society, in which the kite’s 
role was quasi-reli^ous and ritual 

Even after the Angkor state disappeared, die old divisions of society 
persisted. For the mass of the populadon, social posidons were fixed, and it 
would have been almost inconceivable to rise above the class into which one 
had been bom. Occasionally, perhaps in dme of ivar, or for excepdonal 
services to a powerful patron, someone from a peasant bad^round might 
move into die official dass and thereby change the stams of his immediate 
family; and clever children might be educated in an official family or else at 
court, to become offidals; but this occurred too rarely for any expectadon of 
sodal mobility to be part of public consdousness. 

The possibilides of accumuladng wealdi were also limited. Land was not 
owned privately, but in theory belot^ed to the king. An energedc peasant 
could not accumulate land or wealdi through hard work and abstemiousness 
in order to move up die scale to rich farmer, entrepreneur or merchanL The 
only possibility for change lay in an offidal career. Even there, life was 
hazardous. Offidals were of course more or less wealthy, and the stams of a 
family as such might condnue for generadons; but dieir posidon was not 
legally assured, and could be ended predpitously at royal displeasure—for 
instance, if an offidal showed signs of accumuladt^ too much wealth or 
power. There was no guarantee of the inheritance of accumulated wealth; 
indeed, it was more hkely to revert to the state, and there was thus no 
incenrive, or possibility, to use wealth for long-term construcrive purposes "or 
entrepreneurial investment. 
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Vill^e and family organization, especially in comparison wirii China, 
Vietnam or India, was weak. Khmer villages were not cohesive units, 
as in Vietnam, dealing collectively with officials; and beyond nuclear 
households, families easily disintegrated. Family names did not exist, 
records of previous generations were not kq>t, ancestors were not the olgect 
of reverence. Corporate discipline over die individual by extended families 
or by village oi^anintions was weak, and once a person had fuffilled 
obligations to the state—through payment of tax or corvee—there was litde 
constraint on his activities. Paradoxically, it was thus likely that great 
anarchic personal freedom prevailed in a society in which diere was no 
formal freedom at all. 

Since the fifteenth cenmry at least, and particularly during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth cenmries, Cambodian society was subject to almost continu¬ 
ous disruption and instability. Frequent warfare displaced large sections of 
the population, the capital was often moved, vill^es disappeared, and all 
organizations beyond die immediate frmily declined in importance. 

The colonial period, beginning for Cambodia in 1863, stabilized tradi¬ 
tional society, for the French tried to rule indirecdy, through the old 
Cambodian administration. Taxation, however, increased, thus forcii^ peas¬ 
ants to seek more cash income than before; and the colonial authorities legal¬ 
ized private property in land to transform it into a commodity and to provide 
an inducement to higher productivity. 

Despite these changes, die result was neither concentration of land 
holdings nor capitalist development of agriculture. Potential capitalists in 
Cambria were first of all foreigners, mainly Chinese, who were prohibited 
from owning land, or if Cambodians, they preferred die tradirional elite 
occupation of office-holder. In either case, diey extracted wealth from the 
agricultural sector through usury, taxation, or payment for favours, not by 
direct intervention to increase production. Cambodian agriculmre was 
persistendy smallholding, but with peasants caught in networks of debt and 
traditional obligations. 

Well into die twentieth cenmry, then, the Cambodian social strucmre 
remained much as it had always been: at the very top, a royal family, in the 
middle, a small class of bureaucrat-aristocracy who depended on royal frvour 
and tradition for their status and wealth. At the bottom were the. ordinary 
people, engaged in agriculmre or service occupations, and comrimtii^, 
before the 1950s,. about 90 per cent of the population. The small copimercial 
sector was mainly foreign, especially Chinese. 

In the 1950s and 1960s significant changes occurred in the old strucmre. 
With independence, the bureaucracy increased severalfold, providing oppor- 
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mnides for many to move out of agriculmre into urban life. The school 
system was expanded to meet the demand, and an entire new petit-hourgutis 
sector appeared. As some industries were created, a small proletariat formed, 
consisting first of former peasants, but by the late 1960s increasingly of urban 
school-leavers who could no longer find places in the administration. After 
1970, in particular, the military, which until the 1960s had been very gmall 
and not seen as an attractive career, became the most important section of the 
official class, acquiring the wealth and prestige which had accompanied 
official positions in traditional Cambodia. Officers were first drawn from 
among the corps of civilian officials, then from amoi^ the new petit- 
bourgeoisie-, that is, diey were almost entirely an urban group.* 

The Democratic Kampuchea Transfrmnation 

The revolutionary victory of 1975 brought an abrapt end to the traditional 
social strucmres. The official ideology of the dominant Pol Pot fiuxion was 
diat the only pn^essive classes were the poor and the lower-middle 
peasants. All other sections—in particular the urban population, itirlnrlitig 
even the urban woridng class, die proletariat—were class e nem i e s. The new 
DK authorities moved swifrly to put their class analysis into effect All urban 
dweUers were evacuated to the countryside where they were forced to adopt 
the life of poor peasants or other menial labourers. Some workers were kept 
on in those Victories deemed to be essential, but diey were not considered a 
privil^ed revolutionary proletariat They were reguded instead as unreliable 
townsfolk to be replaced by new workers brought fiom die peasantry as soon 
as feasible.^ 

The abolition of money, markets and any other means of arnimnlaring 
wealth, together with enforced communal dining and widespread prohibi¬ 
tion of fon^jng for additional food, ensured that virtually no one was able to 
work his way out of the near ^alitarian poverty to wltich the society was 
constrained. Even at the top there were serious efforts to ensure rhar the new 
political rulers should not become an economiodly privil^ed class. As a 
French-woman who spent 1975-9 in the DK Foreign Ministry has described, 
even there, in addition to their office duties, they grew their own food, 
cooked and ate in common, and were severely punished if they even ate a 
piece offhiit in private (Picq, 1984, pp. 96,113-14,118-19). 

Also in accord with DK ideology was the slight economic superiority 
which die poorest peasants, those who had been in revolutionary liberated’ 
zones before April 1975, enjoyed over the urban evacuees who were sent out 
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to their villages. They usually continued to have de facto possession of houses 
and sometimes gardens and fowl; and even when communal dinii^ was 
enforced, breaches of the regulations by poor peasants were often tolerated. 
They could therefore gather extra food and consume it in private with 
greater safety dian the urban evacuees. The poor peasants were also more 
trasted, and their class supriority was both an economic and a political one 
(Vickery, 1984, pp. 92,115,117,134,141). 


The People’s Republic of Kampuchea, Since 1979 

Although the goal of the Vietnamese and their Cambodian allies in 1979 was 
to overthrow DK, this was not for the purpose of effecting a counter¬ 
revolution and restoring pre-war society. Both the Vietnamese and the; new 
PRK leaders believed in socialism, though without the excesses of OK and 
there was the intention that wide class differences should not redevelop. 

Certainly, poor peasantism was no longer in vogue, and the proletariat was 
to be given its due Marxist prestige, although it was recognized that 
Cambodia would long remain an agriculmral country, and that industry 
should develop to complement; and to meet the needs of the agricultural 
sector. The state would continue to own the m^or means of production, 
land, equipment and real estate, so that no new exploitative bourgeoisie could 
reappear. 

There would be no attempt, however, to maintain the DK suppression of 
urban-rural differences. The initial Salvation Front Programme promised 
that the former urban population would be allowed to return to their homes; 
thus, Phnom Penh and other towns would be resettled, and schools, medical 
facilities and religious practices, as these were all traditionally conceived, 
would be revived. This meant that an urban infrastructure, with a civil 
service and tertiary sector, would reappear, but differences in economic 
advantage were to be limited. 

The DK experience left the PRK successors in one way in an unusually 
favourable position to undertake such reconstructioa The dirty work had 
already been done by their opponents whom they overthrew. Hie old 
parasitic groups had been severely weakened, if not completely destroyed, 
excessive urban growth had been reversed, and the entire population had 
been inured to hard work. Moreover, the reaction of the PRK’s Western 
neighbours and their Great Power supporters to the PRK victory meant that 
those survivors of the old privileged classes who would accept nothing less 
than a complete counter-revolution could easily, and probably with tacit 
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PRK assent, flee abroad radier than remain within Cambodia to subvert the 
new authorities. 

The PRK, then, intended to rebuild a society with normally functioning 
and int^lated urban and rural sectors after nearly four years in which such 
distinctions had been effaced and the urban sector abolished. Moreover, it 
was soon admitted that, except for food, the urban commodity supply would 
operate through a frec-market system, and that the countryside, at least for a 
time, would not be coerced either direedy or indirectly into supplying non- 
producers with food. There would thus be, as in all societies with urban 
centres, part of the population whose basic livelihood would have to be 
assured by the labour of others; and there would be a market trading sector 
vrith the potent^ for evolving into a new bourgeoisie. There was thus die 
inherent possibility of a re-emergence of the type of society which DK 
wished to destroy and-which the PRK leadership still wished to avoid.^ 

Cheeb operating against a complete revival of the old structure were state 
ownership of all land and major means of production such as factories and 
transportation, as well as state monopoly of financial instimtions and foreign 
trade. Peasant land would thus not be subject to sale or transfer for repayment 
of debt Tradidoi^ usury was effectively blocked, and the authorities 
declared diat for a time there would be no state coercion of the rural sector to 
supply the towns. 

To be sure, market traders would make profits, but these could not be used 
to acquire agricultural land, industrial property, or real estate for rental 
income. Such profits could only be reinvested in continued market trading or 
in personal consumption. 

A risk for the new PRK leaders in their partial return to pre-DK structures 
was the dependance on former bourgeois and official personnel from the 
SihanoukandLon Nol regimes, since the PRK socialist leadership did not even 
have the numbers or competence to folly staff the upper levels of their own 
administration. Would not the mass re-employment of pre-revolutionary 
personnel overwhelm the revolution; and could the former bourgeoisie and 
fonctionnaires be relied on to perform the casks with which they were to be 
entrusted? Would not PRK socialism become bourgeobified through such 
large-scale co-optation of former members of the bourgeoisie and petit- 
bouigeoisie? 

A peculiarity, perhaps unique in world revolutionary history, was that a 
situation which would have seemed to the former Cambodian bourgeobie 
and officials unacceptably and oppressively revolutionary and authoritarian 
l^fore 1975 could be offered as a return to social freedom and personal 
liberty in 1979. Again it must be emphasized that the PRK’s task was 
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facilitated by the circumstance that Pol Pot had already arrnmpli«itn-f1 the 
requisite revolutionary spade work, and a socialist system which the urban 
and private sectors would have violently resisted if it had been imposed by the 
same revolutionary leadership in 1973, conceivable if the war had ended 
then, appeared as a relief from unmitigated misery. The royalist and 
republican officer corps had been destroy^ after 1975, as had the finanrial 
and commercial bourgeoisie; and die survivon of those groups preferred to 
flee abroad in 1979 rather than stay to fight the new system. As for the 
peasantry, before Pol Pot they might have strenuously objected to total land 
nadonalizarion, but in 1979, without other restraints, it was prt of a package 
which represented a return to freedom of culdvadon and consumpdon 
under condidons of normal family and vills^ life: 

The PRK authorides were therefore able to invite the educated elite, the 
technically and administradvely trained, to return to tasks for which they 
were qualified, and this without having to promise them any kind of class or 
economic privileges, since the change firom peasant staras to teacher or 
administrator, even for exiguous remuneradon, was sufficient inducement 
Most of these who would not accept the change on those condidons, i.e. who 
insisted on previous levels of status of salary differendadon, sooner or later 
fled abroad. Some others, though few, remained for a time, or even sdll 
remain in Cambodia while refusing to take up state posidons for which they 
are qualified. Thus, there are fluent French- and English-speakers who prefer 
to sell fruit from a street stall and make more money than for example, as an 
interpreter, and other highly qualified people who became market tradets 
rather than administrators. 

PRK society as a result comprises a very thin stiamm of proven revolu- 
donary socialists in most of the top administradve offices and posidons of 
authority, and below them, throughout the'administradon and service 
occupadons, people from the same groups who occupied such posidons 
before 1975. All of these are remunerated according to a very narrow scale of 
very low salaries, such that significant economic or social stradficadon on the 
basis of income is impossible. Department chiefs in ministries earn no more 
than factory workers, who, if skilled, and with special allowances, may take 
home more than their factory boss. 

Most market acdvity is in the hands of people who ei^ged in such work 
before 1975, and the inidal finance for the resumpdon of trading in 1979 
■ came from wealthy individuals who were fortunate enough to have 

preserved hoarded wealth throughout the DK period. Here dien, former 
wealth has permitted the perpetuadon of a relarively affluent status Under the 
new regime, but unlike pre-war times, this wealth cannot be parlswed into 
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other economic areas or polidcal status. Other reladvely privileged economic 
groups are the independent artisans, who earn several times an official salary. 
They are, economically, at a much h^her reladve level fban pre-war, but 
their wealth buys no privileges beyond immediate consumpdon. 

Class divisions have only re-emerged to a very limited degree, although 
there are levels of status and authority. Economically, the working class is 
reladvely (that is, with respect to other groups), much better off thw before 
1975, as are the peasantry, freed from the dai^er of usury and the threat of 
land loss.* In terms of perceived status within the whole society, the Foreign 
Ministry guide-interpreter, or the sdiool teacher, whose salaries are lower 
than diat of a skilled worker, neverdieless rate higher, certainly at least in 
dieir own esdmadons, and probably in die worker’s as well Part of this sums 
consciousness is deliberately fostered. Cadres, in pardcular Party members, 
are supposed to be a vai^uard, setdi^ examples for society, and in remm 
receive respect. This is not meant to be translated into economic privilege, 
however. 

One area in which important changes have occurred since the 1950s is the 
fimaily, in pardcular the reladve posidons of men and women. As educadon, 
the dvil semce, and the urban sector rapidly expanded afmr independence, 
women pardcipated in the first two in a much smaller propordon than men. 
This was the effect of tradidon rather than official policy. Most peasants saw 
no reason for girls to have more schoolii^ than was required for basic 
literacy, and in the 1960s secondary-school classes were stfll 80-SH) per cent 
male. Women who moved into the urban sector at diat dme, if diey were not 
simply following parents or husbands, worked in service areas, and later—the 
first places where they achieved some economic independence—in some of 
the new industries, pardcularly textiles and pharmaceudcals. Teachii^ also 
absorbed many of die women who completed secondary school in the 1950s- 
60s, and contributed to a new economic independence for diem. During the 
1970-5 war, die general social collapse and increased recruitment of women 
into die military and dvil service served to break down tradidonal sex 
divisions sdll further. 

Under DK a strict sexual equality was insdtuted, but at a rigorous level 
which did not benefit women in any absolute sense. Official sexual eqtulity 
has been maintained under PRK, and more women are obviously being taken 
into responsible official employment, which may of course be no mote than 
the ineviuble result of the imbalance between die sexes after DK, when many 
more men than women lost dieir lives. 

Stadsdes on the excess of women over men are unreliable, but there are 
now certainly far more women, both in towns and in sgticulmral villsges. 
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who are forced to live independent lives, either alone or with children. 
Because of this, traditional divisions and Umits on female activities will 
probably not re-emeig& Even before the war, Cambodian women were 
becoming impatient with their inferior status, and were quick to take any 
new opportunities for freedom and equality which arose. Given official PRK 
policy, and die economic egahtarianism which will be inevitable for many 
more years, women are unlikely to revert to social, intellectual and Konomic 
dependence. 

Different levels of authority do, however, occasion various privil^es, or 
the lack thereof. This is most apparent in housing. Ministers have taken over 
die dwellii^ of pre-war millionaire businesmen, and those further down die 
official hierarchy have smaller quaners. Similarly, those in the highest 
posidons have official cars, just as they would in wealthier countries of either 
the socialist or capitalist camp. 1 was struck, however, on my one visit to a 
minister’s private quarters, which was incidentally the largest private 
dwelling 1 have ever entered in Cambodia durii^ any regime, that the only 
great advantage he possessed was space. His furniture was as simple and as 
sparse as that in many poorer houses, we drank the cheapest local liquor, such 
as any worker might have offered guests, and the minister’s wife was cooking 
over charcoal pots like diose used in the homes of ordinary workers or low- 
level officials. 

Although most of die pre-war intellectuak and administrators whose 
ambivalence toward serving the PRK could not be overcome have left, and 
those remaining are reconciled to working loyally within the new system, 
there is inevitably tension resulting from the different backgrounds and 
expectadons, and probably disappointment that so few of the luxuries to 
which the pre-war urban populadon was accustomed, are again available. 

The basic sectors of pre-war society—agricultural, urban manufacmre and 
terdary—have re-form^, and in general, except for the revoludonary cadres 
in top pohdcal posidons, are occupied by the same people as before. Unlike 
pre-war society, there is no hereditary upper class, nor an economic elite 
living on unearned income. Although the exisdng socio-economic sectors are 
determined by the country’s objecdve circumstances, and cannot be to any 
great extent modified without DK-type violence, a quesdon for the future b 
whether these sectors will condnue to be occupied by the same prople and 
their descendants, forming, if not classes, in a sense castes. 

For the present and die next generadon such a perpetuadoniof social 
divisions seems to be occurring. The first groups of former smdents able to 
condnue higher educadon, and thus to take over places in the administradve, 
technical and polidcal sectors were from the reladvely privileged pre-war 
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groups, because only they had the requisite preparadon. Most of the two 
thousand or more smdents now in higher educadon abroad, and who are 
expected to remm over the next four or five years, are of this type, and it will 
be interesdng to see whedier fiimre generadons in higher status posidons 
come from among die children of the present corps via better schools, or 
whether egalitarian access to educadon and therefore to the more desirable 
posidons will prevail 

One area in which pre-war survivors have not been recruited is the 
mihtary. The old officer corps really was a group sul^ect to cxterminadon 
under DK, and nearly all survivors have fled abroad. The new military leaders 
are men of pcxir rural bacl^ound who parddpated in the revoludon, but 
then split with Pol Pot Some of (hem, moreover, are from the non-Khmer 
minorides who were totally outside mainstream, pardcularly urban, life 
before 1975.^ At the very least this su^ests that the mihtary, and its officer 
corps, will not recreate the same socio-poUdcal niche as that cxxnipied by 
their pre-1975 predecessors. 
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Political Systems 

6 The Party 


The rulii^ of tlic PRK, the People’s Revolutionary Party of Kampuchea 

[PRPK], implicitly and explicitly derives horn earlier Csunbo^an communist 
parties. The party dates its foundadon horn 1951, when the Khmer People’s 
Revolutionary Party (KPRI^ was formed; and they claim to have held the 
Third Party Congress in January 1979, following the tradition which places 
the Second Congress in 1960, and which ignores the subsequent develop¬ 
ments of party oi^nization under Pol Poe’ 

The founding date of die first Cambodian ‘Communist’ Party has long 
excited controversy both within the ranks of Cambodian revolutionaries and 
amoi^ foreign students of the revolution; and the true date is probably 
miknown. Apart firom Pol Pot’s aberrant historical treatmene all sources 
agree on the year 1951, and there seems little reason to doubt that muck 
Strangely, perhaps because of the party’s clandestine nature, no pre-war 
documens on its origin have surfaced, and the first party history to fall into 
outside hands was one prepared by East Zone authorities in 1973, captured by 
the government side, and made available to scholars in English translation.^ 

This Party History placed the founding on 30 Septem^ 1951, with the 
formation of a provisional Central Committee termed ‘party formation and 
propaganda committee’, pendii^ the First Congress, which thus, according 
to that view, would have been held sometime later.’ At the Fourth Party 
Congress in 1981, however, it was claimed that the First Party Congress had 
been held on 19 February 1951, implicitly right after the Second Congress of 
the Indo-China Communist Party had decided on a three-way split,* but 
then in 1982 the PRK authorities decided that their founding date wits June 
1951.’ 

Examination of the sources and their treatment su^ests that there is 
something arbitrary about all these dates. Ben Kieman, relyii^ largely on the 
memories of participants in the 1950s events, French intelligence reports and 
Viemamese documents and publications, has compiled the largest amount of 
material yet published about the origins of Cambodian communism.* Here 
we find that, on 17 April 1950, a Congress of two hundred delegates 
established the United Issarak Front and a proto-government, the Provisional 
People’s Liberation Central Committee (PLCC); and two months later. 
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19 June, Son Ngoc Minh, the president of the new organizations, speaking in 
the name of the PLCC, declared Cambodia independent. Kieman also dies 
a Vietnamese popular treatment of the period for details on numbers of 
Cambodian ICP members and party branches to fill out his stoty.^ 

Then Kieman writes that on 8 Febmary 1951 ‘die nine cadre committees’ 
of the ICP in Kampuchea met in a ‘plenary session’ called by Le Due Tho for 
the purpose of forming a national conununist party in line with the decision 
of the ICP Second Congress of early February, and that in September 1951 
the KPRP provisional Central Committee was established, with diis last 
detail firom the 1973 Party History integrated widi die earher informatibn 
(Kieman, 1984, pp. 82-3). 

None of these sources is absolutely dear on die founding of the party. 
The Vietnamese publication. Dot Nu’o’c, merely says die ICP Secoml 
Congress dedded diat each country should have its own party in confotmity 
with its own conditions, and it says the Cambodian party was founded in June 
1951. Another publication in which one of the audiors of Dat NuVe 
partidpated also states that the party was founded in June, but relates it to a 
March 1951 joint coi^ess of the \^etnamese, Khmer and Lao Fronts, an 
event also mentioned by Kieman. There is no mention here of the Khmer 
party resulting from the dissolution of die ICP or of the cadres committees’ 
meeting under Le Due Tho. Yet a third Vietnamese work on Cambodia, 
pubUshed in 1979 and the apparent source of the material in the two others 
just dted, also omits mention of the ICP Second Congress Decision, and says 
that the Lao and Cambodian parties were established togedier with foe 
Viemamese Lao Dong Party because of the maturity of foe revolutionary 
forces in 1951. Then it mentions foe joint Front congress of March and in 
June foe founding of foe Cambodian party by the decision of a group of 
communists in that country.* 

The Vietnamese work is also interesting in that it places Son Ngoc Minh’s 
declaration of independence at 19 April 1950, rather dian 19 June; but even 
more curious is that foe PRK has chosen to place that event a whole year later, 
at 18June 1951.® 

In retrospect, it seems strange that one current of scholarship adopted with 
so htde question foe S^tember date for foe party’s founding, particularly 
since information which tends to cast doubt on it; and not just in Pol Pot 
propganda, was available. As noted above. Dot Nu’oi, which Kiernw cited 
for other details, gave a June date; and in Kieman (1984) die author dtes a 
Viemamese document of August 1951 containing foe Khmer party’s stamtes, 
which had been approved by the ‘Cadre Cmnmittee of Cambodia*, presum-; 
ably one of those called to a meeting in February by Le.Duc Tim; and a 
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French intelligence report noted by Kieman, in reference to those statutes, 
stated that ‘until August 1951, the Cambodians admitted to the Party were few 
in number’, indicating that the party had been formed before August, rather 
than in September. Kieman also cites another Vietnamese document which 
said that ‘by late 1951’ the ‘newly-formed’ Khmer Party had a thousand 
members, and one wonders if that document might not have contained some 
more precise notation of date (Kieman, 1984, pp. 83-4 and n. 118). 

The September date is not reflected in any other Khmer or Viei^mese 
source; and no other important organizational event, which might have been 
confused with a foundii^ congress, occurred in September 1951 either. The 
Vietnamese, since at least 1979, have preferred June 1951 as the date; and if 
confusion existed, it would have been over the validity of some earlier date in 
1951 rather than a later one. 

It is now clear that such controversy within Khmer and Vietnamese ranks 
really did exist, for during the Fourth Congress of the Cambodian party in 
May 1981, Chea Sim in die opening address. Pen Sovann in the Polidcal 
Report, and the Congress Resoludons all proposed the date of 19 Febmary 
1951 for the First Congress of the Khmer People’s Revoludonary Party, 
ancestor of the People’s Revoludonary Party of Kampuchea which issued 
from the Fourth Coi^ess. Accordit^ to this view, that first congress was an 
applicadon of the decision of the Second Congress of the ICP to establish 
separate pardes in each of the Indo-China countries.'*' 

Evidence of uneasiness within the Cambodian leadership over their choice 
of date appeared scarcely a month after the Fourth Congress in an ardcle on 
the founding of the Issarak armed forces on ‘19June 1951’. It stated that early 
in 1951 unified command over the revoludonary forces was required, and in 
June the ‘Issarak Army’ was formed under the direct leadership of th^ Khmer 
People’s Revoludonary Party, without any allusion to the party’s founding 
date {Kampuchea, 92 ,18 June 1951, p. 3). 

In just over a year, however, the official Cambodian view changed, and on 
26 June 1982 a party circular informed the public that exactly thii^ years 
earher, on 28 June 1951, after the ICP decided to split into three mdonal 
pardes ‘the ICP members in Kampuchea held a Congress under Sqn Ngoc 
Minh to create the Khmer People’s Revoludonary Party’. This announce¬ 
ment coincided with the celebradon of the thirty-first anniversary of the 
establishment of the revoludonary armed forces, a date announced a year 
earlier {Kampuchea ,145,24June 1982). 

Although the surviving party members clearly considered that tjie party 
condnued to exist, and there were some public references to it during 1979, 
its organizadon and leadership were not clear, and throughout 1980 and 



early 1981 undl the Fourth Congress in May of the latter year, 1 have found 
no mendon at all of the party in the two principal press oigans {Kampuchea 
and Kong tap paditvat). This low-key treatment was no doubt in response to 
the unpopularity of any version of ‘socialism’ after the DK experience; and 
indeed in 1979, Ros Samay, then Secretary-General of the Front, admitted to 
a foreign journalist that they had to move slowly because socialism and the 
party had been discredited by Pol Pot." 

Ros Samay in fact, on two occasions, su^csted that the new leadership 
rejected the old party and intended to form a new one. In response to an AFP 
interviewer who asked precisely whether a new party would be formed or die 
old one preserved after purging it of those who served DK, Samay said that 
the old party had been transformed into an instrument of repression of the 
Pol Pot clique, whereas the party leading the Cambodian revolution must be 
genuine; and a month later Samay told Hungarian journalists that ‘we 
consider one of our most urgent tasks the establishment of a new Communist 
Party... [which] we already set to organizing’ followup the January 1979 
victory.*^ 

Similarly, in a January 1979 Front publication, Hei^ Samrin, Chea Sim 
and Bun My of the Front’s Central ^mmittee were described as former 
members of the Cambodian Communist Party, Samrin as East Zone com¬ 
mittee member, and the other two as members of the committees of regions 
20 (East) and 3 (North-West) respectively.'^ 

This view was evidently not shared by the entire leadership, for in March 
1979 Pen Sovann in his capacity as Vice-President of the government told a 
political education course that ‘we have a correct party which adheres to 
Marxism-Leninism’ {SWB, 13 March 1979); and a week later a telegram 
sending greetings to the Lao party was signed by Pen Sovann as First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Kampuchea, demon¬ 
strating that the name of Pol Pot’s party was still beii^ used {SWB, 21 Aptil 
1979). The following month, Bou Thang was mentioned as President of the 
party’s Education and Propaganda Committee {SWB, 24 May 1979), and in 
June a report broadcast about a political reorientation course referred to (he 
Party Secretary in charge of Phnom Penh, although not by name, and to the 
Central Committee of the Revolutionary Party of Kampuchea {SWB, 18 
June 1974). 

Quite possibly, the party leadership was revealed in the announcement of 
the group which met a visiting Japanese Communist Party delegation injuly. 
They were Pen Sovann, Chea Sim, Ros Samay, Keo Prasath, Say Phoutbai^, 
Bou Thang, and Chan Si(?); and the Japanese only later met for talks witii 
Heng Samrin together with the seven just mentioned and Chea SotL'^ 
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The next significant reference to the party Was in Pen Sovann’s address to 
delegates of the Second Front Congress in which he spoke in the name of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Kampuchea, again using the 
post-1960 name of the Pol Pot faction (SW®, 8 October 1979). The same 
name was mentioned publicly again in the publication of the first Draft 
Constitution of 28 July 1980, which referred to a meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party on 18 April of the same year,** and three 
Central Committee decisions of the first half of 1980 relating to the organi¬ 
zation of the Women’s Association, the Salvation Front, the Trade Unions, 
and the Youth Organization, were all issued from the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Kampuchea and signed by Say Phouthang,’ ‘for the 
Central Standing committee’.** 

There were also references in 1980 to persons holding positions which 
would certainly be understood as party functions, even when there was no 
mention of the party itself. Thus, in a report on the 1980 Cambodian New 
Year celebration, some of the leading cadres listed as present were Pen 
Sovann, Chea Sim, Say Phouthang, ‘president of the Central Organization 
Committee’ and Bou Thang, ‘president of the Central Committee on 
Propaganda and Education’.*^ 

The Fourth Party Congress, May 1981 

The Party did not completely emerge from its closet until the Fourth 
Congress held in Phnom Penh on 26-29 May 1981, which was attended by 
162 delegates with full voting rights, including eight women, forty-two 
members of minority groups, and thirty-four military personnel {Kampuchea , 
90,4 June 1981, p. 5). 

The Congress approved a political report fi'om the Central Committee, an 
economic programme for several years in the future, a report on construction 
of the party and its statutes, and a set of resolutions. Delegations came to the 
Congress from the ‘fraternal proletarian parties’ of Viemam, Laos, the Soviet 
Union, Afghanistan, GDR, Cuba, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and Mongolia, listed in that order {Kampuchea, 89,28 May 1981). 

The opening address to the Coi^ess was given by Chea Sim in his 
capacity as Vice-President of the Front, and indeed, until the Congress was 
over, no one was identified in the press by party role. 

In his address, Chea Sim referred to the thirty yean of the party’s existence, 
and to the thirtieth atmiversary of the founding of the revolutionary armed 
forces which was to be celebrated a couple of weeks later (Xioug tap padiwat , 28 
June 1981). He divided the thirty-year history of the party into three phases: 
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the stru^le against French colonialism, the struggle against a^essive 
American imperialism, and the overthrow of DK which he described as ‘the 
genocidal regime of Pol Pot, leng Sary and Khieu Samphan, die associates of 
expansionist Peking’. 

Chea Sim went on to say that the party had held three previous congresses. 
The first was on 19 February 1951, in order ‘to apply the resolution of die 
Indochina Communist Party concerning the establishment of Marxist- 
Leninist parries’ in the three Indo-China countries. That congress established 
the Khmer People’s Revolutionary Party, and chose a central committee with 
Achar Mean, ‘Son Ngoc Minh’, as Secretary-GeneraL Under that party’s 
leadership the revolutionary struggle in 1954 ended nearly a hundred years of 
French Protectorate; and it is interestit^ that in this connection Chea Sim did 
not mention ‘independence’.** 

The Second Cot^ess was held on 30 September 1960, and it was called 
because ‘the revolution inside and outside the country was in confusion 
which required a change in political line’. The Second Congress chose a new 
Central Committee with Tou Samouth as Secretary-GeneraL The new line 
was ‘peace, neutrality, and opposition to American imperialism and its 
allies’.*® 

Chea Sim then jumped to 1970 without any allusion to the very serious 
internal party conflicts of the 1960s, the mysterious disappearance of Tou 
Samouth, his replacement by Saloth Sar/Pol Pot, and the confusion within 
the party over the line to adopt towards Sihanouk. The problem in 1970 was 
American aggression—there was still no mention of Sihanouk or Lon Nol¬ 
and under ‘the Party’s correct leadership’, and with the aid again of Vietnam 
and Laos, a ‘historic victory’ was achieved on 17 April 1975, only to be 
perverted by the policies of Pol Pot 

As Pol Pot was being ousted, the Third Party Cot^ess was held on 5 
January 1979, i.e. two days before the entrance of the PRK forces into Phnom 
Penh.** The congress chose a ‘Party-building commission’ which turned into 
a Central Committee, very similar to the 1973 formulation of the organizing 
procedure in 1951, and Pen Sovann was chosen as that Party Central 
Committee’s First Secretary. It should be noted that in this part of Chea Sim’s 
remarks the party is given no name, although a few sentences later he referred 
to ‘our Kampuchean People’s Party’, in either case in disaccord wih First 
Secretary Pen Sovann’s remarks of 1979. 

Towards the end of his speech Chea Sim said, 

this is a congress of a new era, and an era of independence and socialism—from this 
4th congress, for the first time and forever more our party will cx>me out openly in all 
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tasks of leading the state power and the whole people for the purpose of defendit^ 
and building a new country. 

Finally, he defined the three immediate tasks of the Party Congress as (1) 
define the political line ... (2) develop party leadership in all areas ... (3) 
choose a new Central Committee.^* 

Following Chea Sim’s opening address. Pen Sovann read the polidcal 
report. This ‘Polidcal Report of the Central Committee’ takes up eighty-four 
pages in French transladon, and it was only very briefiy summsuized in the 
local press at the dme, although copies both in Khmer and in French transla¬ 
don were apparendy available then for interested observers.^ In addidon to 
the intrinsic interest which the first polidcal report of a communist party in 
such circumstances would in any case have, curiosity about Pen Sovann’s 
report has been enhanced by his sudden polidcal eclipse half a year later, and 
by die deducdons about his polidcal posidon made by certaid journalists 
largely on the basis of this report (Chanda, 1981a, pp. 24-6). 

The report comprises five parts: (l) history of the independence struggle; 
(2) the struggle of the past two years for reconstrucdon and defence; (3) on the 
defence of nadonal independence as the basis for building the nadon 
according to true socialism; (4) the immediate tasks and olyecdves of the 
Cambodian revoludon; (5) building the party. 

In part I, after brief reference to Angkorean glory and subsequent decline, 
the report lists the various movements of resistance to French colonialism, 
including both the real and the mythic, an example of the latter beii^ the 
statement that Prince Yukanthor was ‘arrested, then incarcerated in the 
prison of Koh Tralach [Pulou Condore] in 1900 [and then] disappeared 
mysteriously’.^* 

As Sovann’s historical treatment reaches the 1930s we begin to find 
remarks which led Nayan Chanda to infer diat Sovann wished to play down 
the Viemamese role in Cambodia and link revoludonary Camhodia rather 
with the Soviet Union, an atdtude which is said to have led to Sovann’s 
downfall in December 1981(Chanda, 1981a, pp. 24-6). 

Indeed, Sovann said. 

Thanks to the beneficial influence of the October Revoludon in Russia on the three 
Indochina countries, and in the light of intemadonal communism, a message from 
which toward the beginning of 1930... [said], ‘the primary and necessary task of all 
the Indochinese communists is to create a revolutionary party of the proletariat... 
this party must be unique, and in Indochina, only this party represents the 
communist oiganizarion’ [p. 4). 
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This is an accurate paraphrase of Comintern policy of the rime; but Sovann 
deviates from accuracy, as Chanda noted, a few sentences later in sayit^ that 
the Indo-China Communist Party ‘inspired resistance movements ... in 
order to conquer independence and freedom for each nadon [of Indo- 
China]’. What Chanda missed, however, is that this passage upholds die 
modem Vietnamese line on die role of die Indo-China Communist Party.*^ 

When Sovann reached the 1950s and the founding of the first Cambodian 
‘Communist’ party, the true date of which is still not at all clear, he opted for 
19 Febmary 1951 as the date of the First Congress and founding of the 
yhiTK-r People’s Revoludonary Party, which woidd thus have been founded 
immediately after the Second Coi^ress of die Indo-China Communist Party 
took a decision to split into three nadonal parries. Chanda points to a 
Viemamese party history which says that the Cambodians set up a pre¬ 
paratory committee for the foundarion of their party only in June 1951, indi- 
cadng a Hmi- lag after the Indo-China Communist Party decision. Whatever 
the mith here, and given the extreme historical confusion on this point, I fidl 
to see that a split between Sovann and the Vietnamese may be inferred. More¬ 
over, Sovann also menrions—to be sure in a contexmally confusing manner, 
treadng it before mendon of the February dace—the ‘provisional Central 
Committee of Nadonal Liberarion’, founded on 19june 1951, and headed by 
Son Ngoc Minh, also Secretary of the party, whatever its foundii^ date. With 
respect to Sovann and Vietnam, his remark that die new party “was in a way 
an avant-garde group of die Khmer people and nadon’ is s^ain die Vietna¬ 
mese line.** 

Several pages of the report are then devoted to the Pol Pot disaster, in 
which there is no lack of hyperbole; and Maoism is blamed as the ideo¬ 
logical basis for Pol Podsm In an effort to make the very strongest 
accusadons, Sovann at one point accused the Pol Pot group not only of 
exaggerated narinnalism and Maoism, but also of‘tryiig to make Cambodia 
a society of slaves suitable for the feudal regime, to orient the latter towards 
Trotskyite utopian socialism [and] ... in the manner of Qin Shi Huaigdi’, 
etc (p. 9). 

Nayan Chanda felt that in his rccounring of the overthrow of DK Sovann 
gave surprisingly Utde attendon to the Vietnamese role in Cambodia’s rescue, 
that, for example, ‘he barely touched on the assistance currently provided by 
some 200,000 Vietnamese troops’, ‘he made no reference to a ‘special 
reladonship’ with Vietnam or to solidarity within an Indochinese bloc’. With 
these remarks Chanda seems really to be chiding Sovann for not treating the 
Indo-China situadon in the terms convenriom^y adopted by the Western 
press; and on the last point Chanda is simply wrong. 
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Sovaim, in several different contexts, said that Cambodia ‘reinforced the 
ties of militant soHdarity and unshakeable ties with Vietnam. Laos..(p. 13); 
‘tie alliance among the 3 Indochina countries is more solid than ever’ (p. 23); 
‘international proletarian solidarity, and first of all tie solidarity of the three 
Indochina countries’ (p. 28); we must ‘reinforce rite solidarity among the 
three countries of Indochina, affirm without delay the meanii^ of the 
militant solidarity amot^ Cambodia, Vietnam and Laos’ (p. 29); ‘develop 
unceasingly the militant indefectible solidarity with the two intimate 
fraternal countries, that is Vietnam and Laos’ (p. 30); and finally, ‘our three 
countries, Cambodia, Vietnam and Laos constitute a sii^e fiunily within the 
lai^e fiunily of the socialist countries in the world’ (p. 74). As for the ‘special 
relationship’, it is rarely mentioned by Cambodian personalities at all, which 
may reflect a distaste for it, but Sovann on that point cannot be contrasted 
with his colleagues. 

Thus, the contrasts which Chanda believed he discerned in Le Duan’s 
answering speech are illusory. Duan did speak, as Chanda remarked, of the 
brotherhood of the parties, although Clunda got the terms reversed. Le 
Duan’s phrasing was, ‘the Kampuchea People’s Revolutionary Party, of which 
the Communist Party of Viemam is a brother bom in the same way from the 
victorious Indochina Communist Party’.“ 

The ‘passii^ remark’ to solidarity with the Soviet Union which Chanda 
wished to contrast with the tenor of Sovann’s speech was in faa a statement 
that the strength of the three revolutions in Indo-China was ‘first of all the 
strength of the community of socialist countries in which the Soviet Union is 
the pillar and firm prop’, which seems not very different from Chanda’s 
‘contrastii^’ Pravda quote, ‘Moscow as the principal defender of Kampuchea 
... and the main prop in the country’s development of socialism’. Moreover, 
this remark of Duan’s came at the end of a paragraph invokit^ Cambodia’s 
revolutionary victory as a feat of the country’s firm will to ‘become the 
master of its fate’, and continuing with ‘it is a victory of the correct political 
line of a Marxist-Leninist party, constandy raising high the banner of 
national independence ... and of proletarian internationalism which have 
victoriously joined together’. These arc hardly remarks designed to chide Pen 
Sovann for independence or to downgrade the importance of the Soviet 
Union for Indo-Chinese socialism. 

Near -the end of his speech, and in a similar manner to Sovann, Le Duan 
spoke again of the Soviet Union: 

the people of Viemam together with the peoples of Kampuchea and Laos intimately 
and unceasingly tighten the bonds of solidarity with all the revolutionary forces of 
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our time, first of all in order to consolidate friendship in strode and all manner of 
cooperation with the Soviet Union and the other countries of the socialist 
community in the untiring stru^le. 

The steps in Pen Sovann’s removal have been described above, and 1 would 
agree that he was on the way out by the time the Fourth Congress was held, 
but it is impossible, from the content of his remarks at that time, to infer diat 
the reason was an effort at rapprochement with the Soviet Union to which 
Vietnam otjected. 

Hie second part of Sovann’s political report, on die period 1979-81, 
reviewed the progress made in the economy, education and health care, widi 
numerous statistics; then he described the development of the armed forces, 
the development of the country’s political otganization, and die country’s 
foreign relations—all matters which are discussed in other sections of this 
book. 

In die diird part, on the defence of national independence, he reiterated 
several times a theme 1 noted above in Le Duan’s speech, ‘patriotism and 
international proletarian solidarity’, usually linked, even ‘in the first place’, 
with ‘the solidarity of die three Indochina countries’ (p. 28). Odierwise diis 
section gives most of its attention to the dai^ers of Chinese enmity and 
subversion and the attacks by Chinese-, American- and ASEAN-supported 
forces on the Thai border. 

The final section of part diree discusses the economy, culture, education 
and health in the ‘transitional sta^e’ on the way to socialism; and here we find 
remarks which may contrast with Vietnamese views as well as provide 
interesting insights to the political tendencies of Pen Sovann. 

Thus he starts, ‘Kampuchea [before the revolution] was a feudal country’, a 
conception which was part of the 1960s Pol Pot group analysis, contrasting 
with the Vietnamese view of the time which held that Sihanouk was a 
progressive patriot 

Then Sovann went on to warn against trying to move too fast in the 
present period of transition: 

It is not as easy as we think to accede to socialism... we must not be dogmatic and 
lack imagination in literally transposing specific principles which ate only suitable 
for fraternal countries ... It is necessary to know how to interpret general laws 
according to the character and concrete realities of our country... We must study 
the experiences which fraternal countries have had in the edification of socialism 
' and know, how to procede to judicious choices ... there is no socialism which is 
available to us in its initial fi>nn; it must be founded on die diotigfrt, the intell^ence 
and the creative labor of each people in fiinctibn of its possibilities in each country 
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... We must tiaverse. step by step, the transition period to be able to accede to 
socialism. 


All of these remarks are eminently reasonable, and do not contrast with 
what Vietnam seems to have had in mind for Cambodia since 1979; and their 
immediate target would seem to have been any among the PRK leadership 
who still admired DK policies. On the other hand, having emphatically 
denied that DK was socialist at all, Sovann might well have been obliquely 
criticizing the overly ambitious Vietnamese policies of rapid progress 
towards socialism during 1975-9, much of which he must have observed at 
first hand; and he was insisting that there must be no attempt in Cambodia to 
move towards socialism too fasc 

In the fourth part of his report, on the immediate tasks, Sovann devoted 
most attention to economic development, and the policies outlined are very 
much those which have remained in effect. Particularly interesting is his 
insistence that the state should not be ‘too austere with the free markets... 
it should encourage consumption and provide necessary indatives for the 
sdmuladon of producdon, and for life in circunistances where state 
commerce has very limited possibilides for development’. So far, the 
country is sdll following that advice, but in early 1981 those remarks could 
have been understood as a warning against policies like those of Vietnam in 
the 1970s. 

Then, discussing polidcal oiganizadon, Sovann referred to difficuldes 
encountered in the khum elecdons which had been held betweenjanuary and 
March 1981, just a few months before the party congress. In some places there 
had been delays in holding the elecdons and in others ‘bad elements had been 
elected’, in which case ‘the elecdons must be reoiganized’ (p. 64); Moreover, 
some khum had sdll not conducted their elecdons at the dme when Sovann 
was giving his report, and he ui^ed the creadon of‘favourable condidons for 
the elecdons’.” 

Next, Sovann spoke of the necessity to define the attributes of party, state, 
and mass organizadons. The party, he said, determines the poUdcal line, 
controls its applicadon, and forms cadres; the state power directs current 
af&irs, in pardcular the economy and government funcdons; and the mass 
organizadons inspire the masses to follow the polidcal principles of the party 
and the state. Sovann may have intended some cridcism of the excessive 
meshing of state, party and Front in the PRK, but in fact he was accumuladng 
more funcdons than anyone else. 

The final paragraphs of part 4 were devoted to miscellaneous niatters. He 
advocated suppon for religious tradidons and for monks, who are members 
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of the Front, which aids them in undetstandit^ current events. Intellectuals 
were also praised: without them, ‘socialism cannot be built’ (p. 66). 

One more subject which may indicate a Pen Sovann line different from 
dut of his collaborators is the secdon on ethnic minorides (p. 67). It is 
extremely brief, and plainly refers exclusively to the hill ethnic groups, 
without regard for Vietnamese, Chinese or Cham. Moreover, it speaks only 
in vague terms of‘development*, without addressii^ at all the important, and 
sdcky, quesdons of use of minority languages in educarion, and whether 
rapid assimiladon into Khmer life is seen as the desirable goal.” 

Following this, Sovann noted the need for state aid to families of war dead 
and soldiers on acdve duty; he welcomed the return of Cambodians living 
abroad who ‘really desire to remm and parddpate in building die country’; 
and he also welcomed ‘wayward people’ (that is, DK adherents) who ‘have 
abandoned their earlier ways and who wish to join the Front in order to serve 
the country’ (p. 67). 

He regretted that too little had been done to develop mass organizations 
for women, workers and youtL With respect to women, he emphasized 
health protection as the major task of a mass oiganization, youth organiza¬ 
tions would be concerned with education, the inculcation of patriotic 
sentiments, and the formation of fumre party cadres, while workers’ organiz¬ 
ations should help workers understand the new revolutionary political line 
and their role in the edification of society, and should also solve die problems 
related to their living conditions. 

The last of the immediate tasks concerned the ‘international situation and 
die Party’s foreign policy’ (p. 71). Following remarks on the increasing 
tension since the Second World War between the socialist bloc led by the 
Soviet Union and the imperialist and reactionary forces led by the Americans, 
Sovann expressed appreciation for the Soviet peace initiatives, which 
Cambodia supported. Together with the ‘treason of the clique in Peking’ and 
difir collusion with die United States, he also blamed Thailand in pardcular 
for the current troubles in Indo-China, but he insisted that ‘we desire 
peaceful negotiations concerning the border problem of the two countries, 
Thailand and Cambodia’ (pp. 73-4). Following this were references to Indo- 
Chinese solidarity, Soviet aid and an expression of gratimde to India for its 
recognition of die PRK 

In the fifth part of his report, on ‘the oiganizadon of the Party according to 
authendc Marxism-Leninism’, Sovann first summarized the main events of 
party history since 1951. After the French left Cambodia in 1954, power 
remained in the hands of the ‘feudal’ class and Sihanouk; and die patty 
adopted a policy of polidcal struggle under Tou Samouth, which prevented 
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the Americans from ‘satelliang’ the feudal class and forced the latter to ‘obey 
the aspiranom of the people’. Then Pol Pot. after returning from France in 
1953, succeeded in rising to party leadership, and on 27 May 1962, his agents 
assassmated Tou Samouth and other party leaders, which is the first definite 
statement on the death of Tou SamoutL i 

Curiously, these remarks by Pen Sovatm repeated the ‘Pol Pot’ analysis of 
Cambodian society of the 1960s. and attributed it to Tou Saniouth, in a 
m^er which I su^ested above may well reflect the true situarioa This 
mdicates the tactics which Pol Pot may have adopted-take over arid develop, 
wen operate, the native rural, and thus popular, elements in the 
Cambodian revolutionary elan P 

Thus, Sovaim continued, Pol Pot destroyed the teal Marxist-Leninist party 
and turned it into an instrument serving the Peking expansionists. During 
this penod 90 per cent of true Cambodian communists were killed. Because 
Pol Pot damaged the prestige of the communist party, the name would be 
changed to People’s Revolutionary Party of Kampuchea, which proves a 
determimtion to reorganize it on the basis of Marxist-Leninism and to 
distii^ish it clearly fixim the party of Pol Pot. 

After Pen Sovann’s political report, the remainder of the first day of the 
Co^ess was taken up with speeches by leaders of foreign delegations, of 
which Le Duan’s has been noted above. 

The srcond day opened with Hei^ Samrin’s Economic Report, which was 
summarized in the local press as concentrating on three points: pronomic and 
culmral reconstruction since liberation, the direction and duties in the 
fiimre, and the programme for 1981. He also spoke about the oigans of 
economic management He emphasized in particular that economic develop¬ 
ment would be based first of all on agriculture and the concurrent develop¬ 
ment of culmre and health (Kampuchea, 90, 4 June 1981, p. 5). Say 
Phouthang then read a report on party buildir^, but no details were made 
public. 

On the final day of the Congress, 29 May. Hun Sen, perhaps fote- 
shadowii^ his rapid rise in the hierarchy, was chosen to announce the 
composition of the Party’s new Central Committee, Politburo and Secretar¬ 
iat; Chea Sim read the Resolutions; and Pen Sovann, the newly-announced 
Secretary-General, made a brief closing speech. 

Among the important resolutions of Ae Congress was one on die need to 
hold fast to both patriotism and international solidarity; and in the latter 
instance solidarity with, in this order, Viemam, the Indo-China coqntri«, the 
Soviet Union, all fraternal socialist countries, and with all revolutionary and 
progressive forces in the whole world. 
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The resolutions also included a r^ume of party history from the foundit^ 
of the Indo-China Communist Party in 1930, dirough the founding of the 
first Cambodian party, the Khmer People’s Revolutionary Party in 1951, to 
the close association of the Cambodian people with the peoples of Vietnam 
and Laos in the victories over, first, French colonialism, and second, over 
American imperialist agression leading to the ‘historical victory on 17 April 
1975’.“ 

The published text contains no specific allusion to Cambodian independ¬ 
ence, the Geneva Accords, or party reorganization durii^ the 1950s and 
1960s, except to remark that after mid-1960 the Pol Pot clique udlized the 
‘revolutionary banner’ to undertake obscure manoeuvres to take control of 
the party and transform it into an oigan for betraying the revolution. 
Likewise, the DK perversion of party ideals after 1975 led to chauvinism, war 
with Vietnam, and incidents on the Lao border, as well as to a genoddal 
policy within Cambodia itself 

Other resolutions concerned defence of the country as one of the most 
immediate tasks; the rebuilding of die economy, emphasizing agriculmre as 
the primary sector, the restoration of culmral activities, education and health 
care; solidarity of the people, via die Front and other mass organizadons; and 
the last two sections were on foreign policy and the edificadon of Marxist- 
Leninism. 


Party Leadership 

The composidon of party oigans, made public on the last day of the Fourth 
Congress, was as shown in Table 2.** 

The twenty-one party leaders may be divided into groups in several 
possibly significant ways.“ First is die divison between those who apparendy, 
in many cases certainly, spent all or most of die period 1954-70 in Vietnam 
(‘sent by the party to fulfill dudes abroad’, as the assembly biographies have 
it), and diose who remained in Cambodia, part of the dme as DK cadres. 

By fiu the largest number were in Vietnam after 1954. Only Heng Samrin, 
Chea Sim, Hun Sen, Math Ly, Het^ Sam Kay (Heig Samrin’s elder brodier), 
Sim Ka, Rong Chream Kaysan, and Chan Seng are not listed as having been 
sent abroad; and the posidons of the first six as DK East 2iOne cadres until 
1977 (Hun Sen) or 1978 (Heng Samrin, Chea Sim, Math Ly), or perhaps even 
later (Heng Sam Kay) are well attested. Roi^ Chream Kaysan probably served 
in his nadve Koh Kong on the soudi-westem border widi Thailand, and he is 
said to have broken with Pol Pot in 1974, remainii^ diereafrer in armed 
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Table 2 Composition of party oi^ans. Fourth Party Congress 


Central Committee 

Politburo 

Secretariat 

PenSovann** 

PenSovann 

Pen Sovann 

Say Phouthang** 

Hei^ Samrin 

Say Phouthang 

Heng Samrin* 

Say Phouthang 

Bou Hiang 

Chea Sim* 

Chea Sim 

Hun Sen 

Bou Hung** 

BouThai^ 

Chea Soth 

Hun Sen* 

Hun Sen 

Chan Si 

Chea Soth** 

Chea Soth 

Chan Phin 

Chan Si** 

Chan Phin** 

Urn Nay** 

Chey Saphon** 

Math 

SoeyKeo** 

Khang Sarin** 

Heng Sam Kay* 

Rong Chream Kaysan 

Lay Samon** 

SimKa* 

'Chan Seng* 

Alternate members 

Men Sam An (£) 

Kim Yin** 

Chan Si 



* (brmei DK cadre 
“ Vietnam veteran 


opposition. The early whereabouts of Chan Seng are mysterious, although he 
undoubtedly served under DK. His biography Jumps from 1948 when he 
Joined the revolutionary struggle to 1970 when he again took up arms, 
leading some to suppose that he may have spent the intervening years in 
Sihanouk’s prisons. 

Of course, all of die twelve who went to Vietnam in 1954 had been 
fighdng for independence before that date, as had Chea Sim, Math Ly, Rong 
Chream Kaysan and Chan Seng among those who did not go to Vietnam. 
Interestingly enough, Heng Samrin and his brother were not in the pre-1954 
struggle. Joining the revoludon only in 1959 and 1955. Most of the Vietnam 
group returned to Cambodia when war broke out in 1970, but all are said to 
have broken with Pol Pot by 1975 (as early as 1971 in the case of Lay Samon), 
generally in 1973-4, and the latest was Soeuy Keo in 1975. Thus, only the six 
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former East Zone cadres are acknowledged to have worked for DK Two of 
the group, Chan Phin and Kim Yin, did not even return to Cambodia from 
Viemam undl 1979; and Men Sam An, the only woman, who only Joined the 
revoludon in 1970, is said to have then gone abroad and subsequently 
returned to ‘remain in the army workup against Pol Pof—rather vague 
language which may indicate that she too spent some time as a DK cadre 
before, like Kaysan, Joining the early and-Pol Pot dissidence. 

Five of the group belong to ethnic minorides: Say Phouthang and Rong 
Chream Kaysan are Thais from Koh Kong; Bou Tlung, a Tampuon and 
Soeuy Keo, a Kachoh, are from north-eastern hill minorides; and i^th Ly is a 
Cham. 

In age they are rather young. Only Say Phouthang (b. 1925), Chea Soth 
(1928), Math Ly (1925), and Kim Yin (1928), were bom l^fore 1930; Hun Sen 
and Men Sam An were bom in 1951 and 1953; and the rest in the 1930s. 

Thus, in 1981, the party leadership was dominated by veterans of the 
independence stm^le of 1946-54 who had then gone to Vietnam undl 1970. 
This was only to he expected since they represented the oldest Cambodian 
communist tradidon, their group as a whole had heen massacred by Pol Pot, 
and they were proven friends of Vietnam. The only really anomalous 
members of the group are Heng Samrin and his brother, who neidrer fought 
acrively for independence nor served in Vietnam, and who remained with 
DK undl quite late; and in fact Heng Samrin’s rapid rise to prominence has 
never been explained. 

In the intervening four years, this leadership group has remained 
remarkably stable. The only serious upset was the unexpected removal of Pen 
Sovann from all his posts in December 1981 and his replacement in all three 
party posidons by Heng Samrin. Lay Samon was also dropped from die 
Central Committee at some date which I have not discovered, for his name 
no longer appears in the 1984 list. The ranking order in the Central 
Committee changed somewhat, with Chea Sim moving up to number two 
under Heng Samrin, and Say Phouthang dropping to number four below 
Chan Si, who moved from eighth to third place. 

By August 1984, Men Sam An had become a full member of the Central 
Committee, and in November of that year, during a nadonal meedng of 
party cadres, eight new alternate members, unnamed at the dme, were 
elected. A Far Eastern Economic Review ardcle mistakenly called diem full 
members, but the five names provided there—Chheng Phon, Mean Saman, 
Tea Banh, Sar Kheng and Nay Pena—were correct They were mendoned in 
subsequent radio broadcasts or the PRK press as ‘alternate members of the. 
Central Committee’; and diey are maintained in their new posidons after die 
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Rfth Party Congress in September 1985. Another alternate member named 
in the press. Say Chhum, was probably also one of the eight elected in 
November.^ 

Chhet^ Phon is the first person without any revolutionary or definite 
communist background to be appointed to a party leadership position. 
Before 1975 he worked in the theatre, both as p^ormer and teadiet; and 
under DK he was evacuated to die countiysidc as one of the disfavoured ‘new 
people’. He is not, however, entirely without leftist credentials, and he may 
represent a tendency which is finding new favour. As his Nadonal Assembly 
biography relates, he was expelled from a theatre school in 1957 ‘due to a 

political contradicrion_subsequendy, he founded a group to research and 

preserve tradidonal dances, and after that he became a professor of art at the 
University of Fine Arts in Phnom Penh’. The period elided between die 1950s 
and ‘subsequently’ included study in China in 1961-4, together with other 
Cambodian lefdst intellectuals wbo found Sihanouk’s regime uncomfort¬ 
able, the most notable being Hang Thun Hak. They reramed in the 1960s 
when Sihanouk had entered his pro-Chinese period and became prominent 
in the fine arts departments of the new universides then being established. 
The group to ‘research and preserve tradidonal dances’ was very much 
influenced by Chinese folk and ethnic dance styles of the dme, and this 
influence visibly condnues in the performances of the state dance groups 
which are under Chheng Phon in his capacity of Minister of Informadon and 
Culture.^ 

In spite of the Chinese influence in their studies, the ‘Hang Thun Hak 
group’, who became pardcularly prominent under the Khmer Republic 
(1970-5), were considered to be the nucleus of a pro-Soviet Cambodian 
communist group, and as such were energedcally hunted down by ^ the DK 
authorides." 

Mean Saman became the second woman among the party leaders, and, 
bom in 1956, is the youngest. She fought in the 1970-5 war, and th^n is said 
to have gone abroad (Vietnam?) for a dme before retumii^ to oppose the Pol 
Pot clique. Since 1979 she has been President of the Women’s A»ociadon. 

Tea Banh, according to the Nadonal Assembly biography, was bom in 
1945, and is thus of an age group not otherwise represented among the party 
leadetship. He joined the revoludon in 1962, and fought in the 1970-5 war, 
but then broke with Pol Pot in 1974. In 1979 he became military affairs chief 
in his nadve Koh Kong, and was later taken into the Miiustry of Nadonal 
Defence where he was Vice-Minister and Deputy Chief of StafiFof the Army 
from 1981, undl named Minister of Communicadons, Transport and the 
Postal Service in April 1985. He is no doubt a man to watch, for joining the 
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revoludon in 1962 when party fortunes were at their lowest, when Sihanouk 
was at the high point of his lefdst intemadonalistn, and when living 
condidons for the Cambodian populadon were at their best, required 
unusual commitment The pro-1975 break with party leadership by one who 
had no old revoludonary or Vietnam experience indicates an independent 
character, and his high military posidons combined with reladve youth give 
him great potential for top leadership in the coming years. 

One of the new alternate Central Committee members. Nay Pena, was 
rapidly promoted to full membership in the Central Committee in March 
1985 and the reasons are not apparent. No biography has been published, and 
he refused an interview with Ben Kieman during the latter’s visit to Phnom 
Penh in December 1985. Besides his central party posidon he was also, undl 
the Fifth Party Congress in October 1985, party secretary of Preah Vihear 
Province in the country’s far north.^ 

The party leadership in early 1985, after the chaises revealed in the 1984 
‘Liste des dirigeants’ and further changes reported in the press, would seem to 
have been as shown in Table 3, although the lists may be incomplete. In pard- 
cular 1 have been unable to discover the two other alternate members 
appointed tc^ether with Nay Pena, Mean Saman, Chhei^ Phon, Tea Banh, 
Sar Kheng and Say Chhum. 

In comparison with the 1981 line-up, the balance shifted away from the 
Viemam veterans, who decreased from twelve out of twenty-one seats in the 
Central Committee to nine out of twenty-six. Even though the bacl^ounds 
of some of the new members are unclear, it is unlikely that any of them were 
of the old Vietnam veteran group.^^ 

Below the central level there are provincial and municipal (Phnom Penh, 
Kompong Som) party organizadons, and district organizadons wherever 
there are enough members. Some of the Central Committee members were 
also secretaries of Provincial Party Committees, for example Rong Thomea 
Kaysan in Koh Kong, Heng Sam Kay in Svay Rieng, Chan Seng in Siemreap, 
Kim Yin in Kompong Thom, and Nay Pena in Preah Vihear. In 1984-5 these 
lower-level organizadons were of at least two types, ‘Provincial Party 
Committee’, and ‘Directorate [khana aphibal] of Party Affairs’, examples of 
the latter being the organizadons in Kandal Province under Hem Samin and 
the Phnom Penh municipality under Keo Chenda—both Hanoi veterans. As I 
shall discuss further below, the second type was probably appointed direedy 
by the central party organs when there was insufficient membership to form 
a fully-fledged committee. 
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Table 3 Composition of party organs, 1984 


Central Committee 

Politburo 

Secretariat 

Heng Samrin* 

Heng Samrin 

Heng Samrin 

Chea Sim* 

Chea Sim 

Say Phouthang 

Say Phoutkang** 

Say Phouthang 

Bou Thang 

Bou Thang** 

Bou Thang 

Chan Phin 

Hun Sen* 

Hun Sen 

Khang Sarin 

Chea Soth** 

Chan Phin** 

Khang Sarin** 

MathLy* 

Chey Saphon** 

Soeuy Keo** 

Um Nay** 

Sim Ka* 

kong 1 liom^ Kaysan 
Heng Sam Kay* 

Men Sam An (f.) 

Kim Yin** 

Chea Soth 

Nay Pena 

Alternate members 

Mean Saman (£) 

Chheng Phon 

Tea Bank 

Sar Kheng 

Say Chhum 




* former DK cadre 
** Vientam veteran 


Party Membership and Growth 

The total party membership has not been officially revealed, and before the 
Fifth Party Congress in October 1985 the reticence was no doubt due to the 
membership being very small. In his report to the Fourth Party Congress in 
May 1981, Pen Sovann said that 90 per cent of the real communists had been 
killed by Pol Pot, which, if taken literally as referring to party members and 
compared with pre-1975 estimates, would leave hardly one hundred remain¬ 
ing in 1979. Sovann continued, ‘since then’ [1979?] the number had increased 
tenfold, and was thus, inferentially, again at around one thousand. Two 
months later, Keo Chenda, in answer to questions, would only say that the 
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number of members was ‘much less’ than five thousand; and another analyst 
in early 1984 still believed party membership to be under a thousand.” 

The low figures, and apparent slow growth, indicate that the Cambodian 
party is looking for commited, ideologically-prepared members who will 
function as a real vanguard and leadership group, and do not intend to open 
up party ranks to all comers who might wish to join for oppormnistic reasons. 
iTiey may have drawn lessons from the Vietnamese experience in the south 
after 1975 and wish to avoid the same problem.” This impression of 
selectivity was reinforced by the remarks of a few middle-level officials in 
Phnom Penh in 1984 who commented on the long process involved in 
becoming a party member. 

Below the party is the oiganization of‘core groups’, in which people are 
prepared for party membership. In his 1981 Party Congress Political Report, 
Pen Sovann said there were about four thousand core group members. 

Other figures mentioned by national leaders, although difficult to relate 
among themselves, are Keo Chenda’s remark early in 1984 that ‘we now 
have almost 100 new members’, possibly referring to the Phnom Penh 
municipality—seven party branches, and 1060 core members divided into 
ninety-two groups. In August 1985 a report on preparations for die coming 
Fifth Party Coi^ress referred to eighty-nine representatives of party 
branches attached to central ministries and offices.” 


The Fifth Congress of the PRPK 

The Fifth Congress, convened during 13-16 October 1985, was the major 
political event in the PRK since 1979. Advance media anention was given to 
the activities of provincial party congresses in electing delegates, discussing a 
draft political report, and suggesting new articles for the party ‘constitution’ 
(stamtes?). It was also announced in advance that new members would be 
elected to the Central Committee.” The Congress was attended by 250 full- 
rights delegates from twenty-two party divisions. Twenty-five were women, 
forty were of ethnic minorities, and eight were from the central party organs 
{Pracheachon,2 ,14 October 1985, p. 1). 

A laige measure of reorganization has resulted from the Fifth Congress. 
Rrst, the Central Committee was expanded to thirty-one full and fourteen 
alternate members, and its composition noticeably altered. The shifts in 
personnel may be indications of the direction in which the PRK intends to 
move and of how the factional tendencies in the PRK leadership are to be 
balanced. 
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The new Central party leadership is as follows, Usted in the order in which 
they were named in the party newspaper, Pracheachon, immediately follow¬ 
ing the congress.*^ Politburo: Secretary-General Heng Samrin, Chea Sim, 
Hun Sen, Say Phouthang, fiou Thang, Chea Soth, Men Sam An, Math Ly, 
Nay Pena; alternates—Chan Seng, Nguon Nhel; Secretariat' Heng Samrin, 
Hun Sen, Bou Thang, Men Sam An, Nay Pena; Party Inspectorate, or Control 
Commission [‘Central Committee for the Inspection of the Party]: Say 
Phouthang, Chan Seng, Sim Ka, Men Sam An, Say Chhum, Mean Saman, £l 
Vansarat 

The Party Inspectorate seems to be a new creation of uncertain signihc- 
ance. Its position in the leadership announcement, and Say Phouthang as 
President, suggested that it replaced the Committee for Organization, which 
was not mentioned at the same time. Later press articles devoted to leading 
cadre activities, however, show that the Oiganization Committee still exists 
and is now headed by Men Sam An, although at the end of 1985 Say 
Phouthang still took precedence over her.** 


Table 4 Central party leadership, 1985 


Central Committee 

Other principal positions held 

Heng Samrin* 

President, State Council 

SimKa* 

Minister for the Inspection of State Affaits 

Heng SanHcay* 

Party Secretary, Svay Rieng Province 

Sar Kheng^ 

Director of Central Party Office 

Kong Korm* 

First Deputy Foreign Minister 

Say Chhum^ 

Party Secretary, Kompong Speu Province 

Nguon Nhel* 

Party Secretary, Phn6m Penh City 

Sam Sundoeun* 

Youth Organization President 

Nay Pena* 

Minister of the Interior 

Ho Non (f)* 

Deputy Minister in the Office of the 

Council of Ministets 

Bou Thong* 

Minister of Defence 

Say Phouthang" 

President, Party Inspectorate 

Koy Buntha* 

Deputy Minister of Defence 

Chan Phin** 

Minister of Finance 

Kai Kim Yan* 

Party Secretary and President, PRC. 

Battambang Province 

Chay Sang Yun* 

Deputy Chief General Staff, Armed Forces 

Kim Yin** 

Director-General, National Radio; Vice-President, 
Committee for ‘Misled People’ 

El Vansarat* 

Deputy Chief, Central Political Department, 

Armed Forces 

Math Ly* 

President, Federation of Trade Unions 
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Hul Savoan^ 

Yos Son* 

Rong Phlam Kaysan* 
Chea Soth" 

Chea Sim* 

Som Kim Suor (f)* 
Chan Seng* 

Hun Sen* 

Khoy Khhun Huor* 
Men Sam An (D* 

Mean Saman (tf 
LakOn(f)S 

Alternate members 
Thong Khon* 

Ros Chhun 
Hun Neng* 

Chea Chanto* 
ChhayThan* 
JjrnThi* 

Tea Banh^ 

Say Siphon* 

Som Sopha* 

Chheng Phon* 
SamSarit 
Pen Navuch* 

Neou Sam* 
KhamLen^ 


Military Commander, Region 4, Siemteap/ 

Oddar Meanchey 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Party Secretary Koh Kong Province 
Minister for Planning 

President, National Assembly and Front Central 
Committee 

Editor, PruckeachoH, party newspaper 
Politburo 

Prime Minister, Minister for Foreign Aifoits 
Party Secretary, Prcah Vihear Province 
President, Central Comtnirtee for Propaganda and 
Education; President, Central Committee for Organization 
President, National Women’s Organization 
Patty Secretary, Ratanaldri Province 


President, PRC, Phnom Penh City 

Deputy Minister for Planning 

Patty Secretary, Kompong Cham Province 

Deputy Minister in the Natiotial Bank 

Deputy Minister for Finance 

Party Secretary, Kandal Province 

Minister for Communications, Transport and the 

Postal Service 

Vice-President, Trade Union Organization 
Unknown 

Minister for Information and Culture 
unknown 

Minister for Education 

Party Secretary, Siemreap Province 

Member, State Council 


* DK cadre 

** Vietnam veteran; 

* ’New* people neither DK nor Vietnam veteran. 

5 Revolntionaties who broke with Pol Pot by 1975. 


Four of the pre-Congress full members, Khang Sarin, Chey Saphon, Soeuy 
Keo and Lim Nay, all Viemam veterans, were dropped. This leaves only four 
certain members of that group: Say Phouthang, Chea Soth, Chan Phin, and 
Kim Yin. Only Say Phouthang seems to retain a position of real power, as 
head of the Party Inspectorate, although the authority of that new body is not 
r lrqr It is possible that Say Phouthang has been pushed upstain to a 
ceremonial position, while greater power still resides in the Committee for 
Organization under Men Sam An. 
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Former DK cadres number at least eight full members and two alternates. 
Two, Heng Sam Kay and Hun Neng, are brothers of more powerful figures, 
Heng Samrin and Hun Sen. 

Four more men from die military have joined Defence Minister fiou 
Thang as full members of the Central Committee, reflectit^ the importance 
of the Defence establishment in Cambodia’s current international posidon. 
Koy Buntha, like Bou Thang, was a revoludonary who broke with Pol Pot 
very early, while the other three, Chay Sang Yun, £1 Vansarat, and Hul 
Savoan are young newcomers. Nine others are either Provincial Party 
Secretaries or Presidents of Provincial PRCs, or both.^ 

Of the sixteen new full members, twelve were ‘new people’ outside the 
DK apparatus durii^ 1975-9. They include Deputy Foreign Minister Kong 
Korm, who fought on the revoludonary side in 1973-5 and was then 
demoted to evacuee stams; and Yos Son, also of the Foreign Ministry; 
Nguon Nhel, Party Chief of Phnom Penh; Sam Sundoeun, head of the 
Youth Associadon; and Som Kimsuor, editor of the new party newspaper, 
Pracheachon . Of similar background is Educadon Minister Pen Navuth, who 
joined Chhei^ Phon amoi^ the alternates, and these fourteen, with 
possibly six or seven more, may be counted as a new ‘faction’ among the 
leadership.** 

No doubt of equal s^nificance is the fact that at least three more of 
the new members, Koy Buntha, Lak On and Kham Len, although revolu- 
donaiies, are said to have broken with Pol Pot by 1975, reinforcing that 
tendency—neither DK nor stricdy Viemam veterans—already rep presented 
by several powerful figures in the party and army leadership. Sar Kheng 
and Say Chhum are probably also associated with this background, and 
in published photos some of the other new members seem too young to 
have been either of the Vietnam group or DK officials, and if they were 
not and-Pol Pot revoludonaries they were probably ‘new people’ under 
DK.** 

The rise of these two groups among the leadership bodes well both for 
Cambodian independence and for smooth integradon of pre-revoludonary 
intellectuals and administrators into the new system. One of them, Nguon 
Nhel, is already an alternate member of the Politburo, although that body is 
sdll led by the old nucleus of former DK cadres and Viemam veterans. 

The predicted change in the post of Secretary-General did not occur, 
although Heng Samrin’s background makes him an unexpected occupant of 
that post. A feamre of the PRK from the removal of Pen Sovann undl the 
Fifth Congress, however, seemed to be that the driving force in the Party was 
not the Secretary-General, but the President of the former Organizadon 
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Committee, now of the Party Inspectorate, Say Phouthang. This view, 
though, may now have to be altered, dependii^ on the role of the new Party 
Inspectorate.*^ 

In general, then, the results of the Fifth Congress show an erosion of the 
posidon of Viemam veterans in the Cambodian Party, and thus reladvely a 
gain in the power of former DK cadres, but also a rapid rise to posidons of 
responsibility by younger people who do not represent a pro-Vietnamese 
tendency, and who may never have been acdve in the revoludonary struggles 
at all. The Cambodian Party is certainly not a Viemamese puppet organiza¬ 
don, and although this should be seen as a posidve development, the problem 
of a resurgence of Khmer chauvinism must be kept in mind. 

Since the Fifth Party Congress, much new informadon on party o^aniza- 
don and development, in pardcular with respect to province and lower-level 
branches and total membership has become available. As noted above, two 
types of provincial organizadon existed, and since the Fifth Congress a third, 
‘Provisional Party Committee’, has appeared in Phnom Penh and several 
provinces, a designation which in some cases would seem to represent a 
demotion. 

An article in Pracheachon two months after the Fifth Congress stated that 
under normal conditions Party Committees are chosen by the party members 
of each locality in a congress. 

It is only in special circumstances such as in our country at present, when the Party 
has to be rebuilt, and when in many base areas there is not yet a Party organization to 
organize a congress, that the h^her level organization designates a Provisional Party 
Committee [Pracheachon, 21,27 December 1985, p. 3.]- 

As new informadon on party membership indicates, this explanation for 
the sudden proUferadon of ‘Provisional Provincial Party Committees’ is 
disingenuous, but in fact the article, entided ‘Democracy Widun the Party’, 
may have been protesdi^ against this development, for it continued, ‘and 
when conditions are right, it is absolutely necessary to oi^nize regional Party 
congresses in order to elect full-rights committees’. 

For, together with the transformation of several Provincial Committees 
into Provisional ones, has come an apparent explosion of party membership. 
According to estimates by Ben Kieman on the basis of unofficial interviews 
with well-informed people, party membership since the Fifth Congress is 9- 
10 , 000 .** 

The Provincial and Municipal Party Secretaries, the nature of their 
committees, and pre-Fifth Cot^ress incumbents, are set fordi in Table 5. 
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Table 5 Provincial and Provisional Party Secretaries, 1985 



1; ■ 

Battambang 

Kai Kim Yan* 

provisional 

Lay Samon 


Kampot 

Som Chen* 

fiill-iights 

no change 

iV; 

Kandal 

LimThi 

iull-rights 

Hem Samin 

f 

Koh Kong 

Rong... Kaysanf?) 

? 



Kompong Cham 

Hun Neng 

provisional 

no change 


Kompong Chhnang 

Dok Narin 

provisional* 


Kompong Speu 

Say Chhum 

provisional 

' no change 


Kompong lliom 

So Han* 

provisional 

Nguon Nhel 


Kiatie 

Nhem Heng 

provisional 


i" 

Monciulkiri 

Preah Vihear 

■? 

Khoy Khhun Huor 

provisional 

Nay Pena 


Prey Veng 

Yuth Buntha 

J 

Thong Boret 

f- 

Pursat 

Ros Sreng 

provisional* 

no change 

h- 

Ratanakiri 

Lak On 

provisional 

KhamLen 

If 

Siemreap 

NeouSam 

provisional* 

Chan Seng 


Stung Treng 

Veng Khhuon 

provisional* 

ThangBai 

T. • 

'f. 

Svay Rieng 

Heng Sam Kay 

provisional* 

no change 

y 

i-: 

V' 

Takeo 

Phnom Penh 

Pol Saroeun 

Nguon Nhel 

provisional* 

Keo Chenda 


Kompong Som 

Lim Nay 

provisional 

no change 


* with names means person is also President. Provincial PKC; 

* with category means change liom non-provi^nal; 

(name) means pre-Fifth Congress incumbent, no recent information. 



The Political Report to the Fifth Confess 

The political report read to the Fifth Congress hy Party Secretary Heng 
Samrin differed considerably from Pen Sovann’s report to the Fourth 
Cnngr pM. It Consisted of three main parts: (l) ‘Seven Years of Unity and 
Struggle to Defend the Revolutionary Gains and to Revive the Nation’; (2) the 
longest part, Tlie General Strategic Tasks and the Home and Foreign Policies 
of the Cambodian Revolution’; and (3) The PRPK is the StJe Leader of the 
Cambodian Revolution’.^ 

There b very little historical comment. The 1979 victory is said to mark 
the revolution’s complete break with the regime of the Pol Pot clique, 
‘disciples of Maoism’, although the ‘Chinese raling circles, in collusion with 
the US imperialists and the Thai ultra-Rightist reactionary forces, have 
continued to help the Pol Pot remnants’. 

Nevertheless, the PRK, in co-operation with ‘Viemamese volunteers’, 
have generally been successful. The past seven years of victorious struggle 
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have proved that the Kampuchean revolution’s own forces, combined with 
the Kampuchea-Vietnam revolutionary alliance, consdrate (he direct factor 
of victory and the vitality of the cause of safeguarding the revolurionary 
gains’. 

The discussion continues to ‘Rehabilitating the economy and building the 
new culture’. Here reference is made to the ‘assistance of fraternal socialist 
countries—primarily Vietnam and the Soviet Union’, in rebuilding die 
economy. Important successes in agricultural produedon arc claimed, which 
‘allowed us, during the first days of our regime, to avert famine’. In spite of 
successes, there is consciousness of current difficuldes. Thus, ‘the economy, 
already backward, is unbalanced in many fields’, ‘material and technical bases 
Piave] not been restored to the pre-war level’, and here special mendon is 
made of communicadon lines and waterworks. In industry diere are diffi¬ 
culdes caused by lack of energy, spare parts and raw materials. Finances 
‘caimot span the gap between expenses and income’, which obviously means 
that state income is insufficient for state expendimre. 

There is a crypdc acknowledgement of manpower drain to die defence 
effort in ‘labor ... is dispersed at present in order to face the needs of the 
struggle and thoro of produedon and consmicdon’. And moreover, diere is a 
lack of qualified specialist personnel 

Gradualism is emphasized in all remarks about die building of socialism. 
The birth of die PRK meant mastery of the country ‘by die labouring masses 
[note not ‘the proletariat’] to build the country through a gradual passage 
towards socialism’; and the economy, culture and educadon have been 
restored and ‘oriented towards socialism’. 

This theme condnues in more detail in Part 2. The Cambodian socialist 
revoludon should obey general laws, ‘but should have pardcular features’. 
The potential for building a good society which should have been in place 
after the ‘nadonal democradc revoludon’ of 1975 was destroyed by die Pol 
Pot clique, and thus ‘moving from a nadonal democradc revoludon to a 
socialist revoludon ... should take dozens of years of nadonal rebirdi, 
economic rcstoradon and eliminadon of the severe consequences of the 
gcnoddal regime in order to create condidons permitting the transidon tow¬ 
ards socialism’. This is a clear acknowledgement that socialism in Cambodia 
is not for tomorrow, and diat no further ‘great leaps’ are envisioned. 

The subsecdon on ‘Domesdc Policy’ calls for ‘making every effort to 
complete economic restoradon, reorganize produedon and build socialist 
educadon and culrare’. The state must gradually build a nadonal economy 
with socialist norms, progressively build material and technical bases of 
socialism By 1990, every effort must be made to create great socio-economic 
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chaises to advance the tevoludon. Part of this effort is the first five-year plan 
of Socio-economic restoration and development* between 1986 and 1990, 
the economic provisions of which are discussed helow.^ 

The ideological guidelines for the next five years are to ‘rely mainly on 
one’s own strength’ in economic restoration, but also strengthen economic 
and technical co-operation and economic planning co-ordination with 
Vietnam, *which is an indispensable fiictor for bringing into full play the great 
potential of Cambodia’s :^culmre and forestry’, a remark which would 
seem to indicate plans for die symbiosis of Cambodia’s agricultural potential 
and Vietnamese industrial production. At die same time, ‘cooperation with 
the Soviet Union and the other firatemal socialist countries’ will be stressed, 
‘in order to build the material and technical foundations of socialism’. 

Gradualism is again emphasized. The ‘task of transforming the non¬ 
socialist component of our economy is now only at the initial stage’, there are 
still ‘several economic components operatii^ simultaneously’, and the party 
and state must ‘build a national economy in conformity with the conditions 
of the country, and reo^anize production in the direction of socialism ’ (author’s 
emphasis). Then there is a prescription, in contrast to statements in 1981, 
identifying four components of the economy which are to be developed, in 
order to ‘mitigate the weaknesses’ of the state sector the four are state, 
collective, family-run and private. In 1981 the diree recognized sectors were 
state, co-operative and fiunily. Since ‘family’ economy was private, the 
addition of an explicit private sector refers to private artisanal and entre- 
prenrarial activities, which have become too important to ignore, and which 
cannot be converted to collectives. 

Discussion of the Front and other mass organizations includes an 
interesting provision on building up the trade unions as ‘the training school 
of the working class for ^onomic and administrative management... [they] 
must take part in state management and in the management and defence of 
production bases’. This sounds very much like an intention to gradually 
evolve somethii^ like the Yugoslav workers’ management systein (Lydall, 
1984). ' 

Remarks on otiier mass oiganizations include reference to the Youth 
Union as ‘a [political] reserve army... the school of communism for young 
people ... [which] has the responsibility of presenting its ehte members to 
become Party members’. Mobilization of women is ‘to achieve equality 
between men and women’; and mass organization policy for ethnic minori¬ 
ties evokes the same goal of‘total equality in all fields’. Buddhism gnd Islam 
are mentioned in a short paragraph on ‘achieving freedom of belief, and on 
‘mobilizii^ all of die people’, including the followers of those faiths, ‘to 
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defend and rebuild the country’. Finally, in this section, ‘Cambodian 
compatriots living abroad’ are to ^ persuaded ‘to turn thar sincere feelings 
toward the fatherland’ in order to help ‘carry out national restoration and 
reconstruction’. 

The statement on Foreign Policy emphasized continuation of die policy 
followed to date and set out first in the I^nt declaration of December 1978; 
and there is no significant change here.** Different paragraphs contain 
different nuances of emphasis, however. First is the call to ‘strengthen and 
consoUdate die bloc... among the three countries—Cambodia, Vietnam, and 
Laos—making it more powerful... on the basis of Marxism-Leninism and 
socialist intemationaHsm’; and then the declaration that ‘co-operation and 
mumal help between the PRK and the Soviet Union and other fiatemal 
socialist countries on the basis of Marxism-Lemnism and socialist inter¬ 
nationalism ... is the foundation of the internationalist line and fore^n 
policy of our Party’. Thus still, and in contrast to some fore^ press inter¬ 
pretations in 1981, die PRK intends to rely on both Vietnam and the Soviet 
Union. 

Part 3, on the PRPK as the ‘sole leader of the Cambodian Revolution,’ 
boldly asserts its or^n in the Indo-China Communist Party ‘founded by 
President Ho Chi Minh’; there is no allusion to the Cambodian party’s 
separate founding in 1951, and the text continues with reference to struggles 
against the French and Americans. Then, ‘pseudocommunist’ Pol Pot 
usurped party leadership, introduced the ‘reactionary ideoltgjT of Maoism 
[and] abandoned is working-class position’. The true line was restored after 7 
January 1979. 

Some weaknesses in the party are mentioned: ‘popularization and 
implementation of options and poUcies ... are still slow wd lack depth.. .■ 
[and] responsibility’. Ideological work ‘is lagging bdiind the requirements of 
the revolution’; and ‘die oiganizational system... is still too thin and weak, is 
‘incomplete at district and especially at grass-roots levds’, and “has not taken 
deep root among the workers and peasants in state enterprises and forms’. 
Expansion ‘should be insisted on among workers, women, members of the 
armed forces and in [villages] with special attention to be paid to r^ons widi 
ethnic minorities’. A major problem is immediately reo^^iized, for in 
recruitment ‘greater consideration should be given to quality dian... [to] 
number’, but ‘narrow-mindedness’ should not result in demands for ‘too 

of Cambodia’s situation, in 
particular its economic and political weaknesses. Aldiough socialism is 
emphatically the goal, gradualism in its implementation is to prevail, if only 


high qualifications for being Party members’. 
As a whole, the report reflects a realistic v 
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because of the serious weakness of the party and the obstacles in the way of 
inm»a<iing either its membership or effectiveness. There is also clear implicit 
recognition that the party weaknesses derive from general apathy to socialist 
goals mong the mass of the population, and there is also an apparent 
reluctance to force the issue. 



7 The Constitution 


Background 


The present PRK constiration is the fourth in Cambodia’s history, following 
those of Sihanouk’s monarchy, Lon Nol’s Khmer Republic, and Pol Pot’s 
Democratic Kampuchea. 

Modem constitutionalism in Cambodia began widi decisions taken by 
France during the Second World War, presumably widi the hope of gaining 
popular support for the resumption of the French Protectorate following the 
end of hostilities.* 


The first constitution, which went into effect in May 1947, provided for a 
government dominated by a strong National Assembly very much like that of 
the Fourdr French Republic The power given to the Assembly led to crises 
with King Sihanouk in 1949, and particularly in 1953, when Sihanouk 
dissolved the Assembly and mled personally until after the Geneva Accords 
of 1954 reimposed democratic practices. Such consdmdonal conflicts only 
ended after Sihanouk’s party swept all seats in the 1955 elecdons.^ 

Following the desdtudon of Sihanouk on 18 March 1970, Cambodia at 
first remained under the same consdtudon and Nadonal Assembly elected in 
1966, with Lon Nol condnuing as Prime Mimster. After various modifica- 
dons of the system, a new consdmdon was promulgated in April 1972. 

The Khmer Republic Consdtudon was designed to insdtute a stroi^ 
presidential government, inspired no doubt bodi by die United States 
example and by that of de Gaulle’s Fifth Republic The Execudve consisted of 
the President and Vice-President, elected directly for five-year terms. The 
Prime Minister was chosen by the President, and the other ministers were 
proposed for the President’s approval by the Prime Minister. The Council of 
Ministers was responsible to the {^resident, not to the Assembly, and there was 
no requirement that any of them be chosen from among the elected 
representadves.* 

The Democradc Kampuchea consdtudon was announced on 5 January 
1976 after an alleged ‘Special Nadonal Congress’ of25-27 April 1975.* The 
state apparams consisted of an Assembly, an execudve body elected by die 
Assembly and to which it was responsible, and a Presidium chosen by the 
Assembly. The Assembly had 250 members, represendng peasants (150 
members), other workers (fifty), and die army (fif^^ and it thus resembled 
Sihanouk’s Council of the Kingdom and Lon Nol’s Senate in represendng 


corporate bodies rather than administradvely-defined populadon groups. 
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The Constitutioii of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea 

In the first point of the Salvation Front’s eleven-point declaration of 28 
December 1978, they promised a new constitution guaranteeing equality, 
liberty and true democracy, and by April 1979 Hetig Samrin referred to 
drafting of the new constitution as though it had already begun (Service 
d’Information du FUNSK, 1979;SW®, lOApril 1979). Then, in the political 
report of the Front’s Second Congress in September 1979, the second of three 
points in section 3 on ‘participat[ion] in the building of a solid revolutionary 
state power’ said, ‘participate eneigedcally in the proceedings of general 
elections to choose a general assembly to engage in drafting a new consdm- 
don’.^ This was restated somewhat in the third of the five points in the pro¬ 
gramme of acdvity set forth in the final communique: ‘Pardcipate 
energedcally in the building of a solid state power; prepare ... for general 
elecdons to choose a Nadonal Assembly and establish a consdtudon in 
appropriate circumstances’.* This would be similar to the situadon sdll 
exisdng in Laos where die Assembly chosen in 1975 has not yet fulfilled its 
tasks of providii^ a new consdtudon (Chou Norindr, 1982, p. 54). 

Both these statements placed the elecdon of an assembly before the 
writing of a consdmdon, as though the latter would be the first task of the 
former. Next, in a reoiganizadon of ministries under the KPRC, Ros Samay, 
among other dudes, was named minister in charge of drafting the con¬ 
sdmdon.’ 

If the intendon in 1979 had in fact been to elect an assembly and then draft 
a consdmdon, matters proceeded rather differendy in 1980. According to a 
statement published in early 1981, a council had been formed by decision of 
the KPRC of 11 January 1980 to prepare a consdmdonal draft. It was chaired 
by Heng Samrin and its Secretary-C^neral was Minister of Justice Ouk Bun 
Chhoeun {Kampuchea, 78 and 79, of 12 and 19 March 1981). Then, 
according to Kampuchea, in August 1980, a committee to draft a consdmdon 
had been appointed at an unspecified date. It was chaired by Heng Samrin, 
with Pen Sovann as Deputy Chairman and Ros Samay as SecretaryHGeneral.* 
Just over a month later, RePolutionaryArmy aimounced sdll another committee 
■ charged with drafdi^ die consdmdon. This one was chaired by Say 

\ Phoudiang and there were to be fourteen members, unnamed.’ 

With seeming appropriateness, three draft consdmdons evenmally 
appeared, but it is not entirely possible to attribute responsibility among the 
three drafting bodies. What was presumably the first draft was dated 
28 July 1980 and among the administrative acts out of which it developed 
t the last was a meeting on 21 July 1980 at which representatives of both the 

i: 

K 
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council for preparation of the consdmdon and a drafting committee were 
present.’® 

It would appear from this that a Drafdi^ Committee was subordinate to 
the Council, but there remains the question of two committees and 
uncertainty as to whether the second superseded die first or whedier diey 
were in some sense in competition. The second possibility is suggested by 
their announcement in different news oigans and die different leadership, 
particularly in retrospect, indicates different party fiictions." 

Another draft consdmdon also dates from 1980, presumably somewhat 
later because the organization of the text has been tightened, resultii^ in 
fewer articles, down fiom 107 to 105.’* Presumably, it was this second 1980 
draft which was discussed in detail at a three-day national Cadres Coi^ess 
ending on 16 February 1981, although the press gave no details of the 
discussions or of any modifications introduced into the draft text.’* 

It was no doubt as a result of this congress that a third draft was prepared, 
with significant differences from die preceding texts, and published in March 
1981 after a public meeting of ten thousand people at the Olympic Stadium 
in Phnom Poih to greet its completion.’* At about die same time as die third, 
and nearly final, draft of the constimtion was being discussed and accepted, 
the KPRC issued a decree on elections to the National Assembly, and this 
decree refers for authority to the declarations of the First and Second Front 
Congresses and to Decision No. 32 of the KPRC itself. The elections were 
held on 1 May, and during the first sitting of the National Assembly—24-27 
June 1981—ie third draft, with some minor changes, was adopted as the 
PRK constimtion.’* 

Thus, although the first Assembly was not elected, as originally conceived, 
to write the constimtion, it was elected in advance to adopt it The seemingly 
contradictory relationship between a constimtion which authorizes an 
assembly, and an assembly which must ratify the constimtion, is of course a 
problem in any state starting out anew; and as will be noted below, some of 
the constimtional provisions apply to the fiimre, but not to the instimtions 
acmally in existence. 

All versions of the PRK constimtion start widi historical preambles, which 
will be discussed comparatively below. Then come chapters on the Political 
System, the Economic System, Culmre and Social Acnon, Rights and Duties 
of Citizens, the National Assembly, the CouncU of State, the Council of 
Ministers, Local Government, Courts, National Symbols, Effects and 
Amendments. In die 1981 drafts die second and diird have been combined as 
The Economic System and Policy on Culmre and Social Affairs’, reducing 
the number of chapters from eleven to ten. 
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The Main Featnres of the Final Constitution 

The nature of the political system is defined by the country’s official name, 
stated in article 1, ‘People’s Republic of Kampuchea’, and it is said to be 
‘moving step by step toward socialism’. Article 2 says all power belongs to the 
people, who exercise it through die National Assembly and the various 
o^ans of state power which the people establish and which are responsible to 
the people. ‘The people have the right to remove any representative in whom 
they lose confidence’. 

The description of the political system contmues with Article 3, which 
says the Front for Construction of the Motherland, and other revolutionary 
oi^anizations of the populace, are die firm supports of the state; and article 4 
establishes die People’s Revolutionary Party as the leading force in all 
revolutionary tasks. 

Article 5, on national solidarity, emphasizes the equality of all ethnic 
groups, and in pardcidar states that ‘the languages and writing, together with 
the good traditions of the minority peoples are to be respected’. The state also 
has the obligation to aid in the development of minority groups, especially 
those in undeveloped areas far from die centre. 

The right to practise religion is guaranteed by article 6, unless religious 
activity is used to endanger security, public order, or the general welfare. 
Article 7 establishes equality of sexes, and declares the state’s special interest 
in the welfare of women and children; article 8 continues with the duties of 
parents to educate and care for their children in order that they become good 
citizens, and it ako establishes that children are obliged to care for their 
parents. 

Article 9 deals with the obligation of all to defend the country, although 
the modalities of joining in the country’s defence are not specified. It also 
states diat the armed forces must retain the respect of the population and not 
aa against the people’s interests. 

The chapter on the political system ends with article 10 on foreign policy, 
which is ‘independence, peace, and neutrality*. In addition, Cambodia 
‘tightens the bonds of solidarity and cooperation with Vietnam, Laps, and the 
Soviet Union, and other fraternal socialist countries’. 

Chapter 2 on the Economic System and Cultural and Social Policy starts 
off with a declaration that ‘the national economy is under state leadership’ 
(article 11). There are three economic sectors—state, communal and family 
(article 12). Articles 13 and 14 furdier define the state sector. The state is 
involved in the development of agriculture, industry which serves agricul¬ 
ture, commodity production, commerce, communications and transporr. 
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and state property consists of land, forests, seas, lakes, ponds, namral 
resources, economic and cultural centres, defence bases, and other state 
constructions. 

Arricles 15-18 discuss individual economic rights. An individual may use 
and pass on r^hts of inheritance to the plot of land, to be further defined by 
law, which die state gives to each family as a house and garden plot In 
addition to that ‘private’ plot and the land aUotted by die solidarity group to 
each family for production, a fanner may borrow additional land from the 
state to cultivate according to his abilities; and he has the right to receive the 
fruits of that labour. It is forbidden to buy, sell or pawn land; and no one may 
use agriculmral land or forests for their own purposes widiout official 
permission. Finally, authorized private property and profits from work are 
protected by law and may not be confiscated. 

In the realm of commerce the state has a monopoly of foreign trade; and 
state trading withiii' the country is to be develop^. Nevertheless, the 
populace may sell family a^culmral and handicraft produce, so long as such 
trade is in accordance with state policy (article 19). Taxation and sale to the 
state may be established by law (article 20). 

The remainii^ articles of Chapter 2 deal with education and social 
welfare. Culture, education, and the development of language and literamre 
in accordance with the needs of a new society are among the sate’s interests, 
while all influence and remnants of reactionary, corrupt culmre are to be 
eliminated (article 21). Education, pedagogy and schools are to be closely 
linked to society. Educational facilities at all levels, from pre-school centres to 
tertiary institutions, will be developed by the state accordu^ to national 
requirements; and adult literacy programmes will also be instituted (articles 
22-23). Article 23 adds that educating co-operation will be established with 
the fraternal socialist countries, and relations wiU be established with odber 
countries as well Article 24 states that the state will protect ancient temples 
and art works, and develop internal tourism and culmral exchai^es with 
other countries. 

Health cate is the sulgect of articles 25-29. Sport is encouraged, health care 
is free, particular attention is given to mother and child cate centres, with 
women entitled to ninety days’ pre-natal paid holiday. Special care is afiforded 
those sufFerii^ from the effects of revolutionary combat, as well as for state 
employees disabled by age or illness, and for the support of the aged, crippled, 
widowed and orphaned in general 

Chapter 3, on rights and duties of dozens, guarantees die usual human 
rights: equality before the law, without regard for sex, religion or race."The 
exercise of these rights, however, may not be separated from the fulfilment of 
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citizens’ obligations (article 30). Freedom of speech, press and assembly are 
declared, but such freedoms may not be used to offend the honour of others, 
to offend good social customs, or disrupt public order or national security 
(article 37). 

Electoral r^ts are ^lled out in article 31. All citizens aged 18 nuy vote, 
and at age 21 may stand for election. This includes members of the armed ser¬ 
vices and monks who under pre-revolutionary regimes were deprived of poli¬ 
tical rights. Deprivation of voting rights may be determined by electoral laws. 

Arbitrary arrest and detention without due process of law are forbidden 
(article 35), and the state guarantees the inviolability of residence and secrecy 
of the mail, that is, search of domicile may only be undertaken as authorized 
by law. Freedom of movement and freedom of residence will also be 
regulated by law (article 36). 

Qdzens’ obligations are also spelled out in detail. Citizens must respect 
die principles governing social hfe, act accordii^ to state pohey and protect 
state property (article 39). They must conform striedy to the consdtudon and 
laws, and they are obliged to serve in state aedvides, i.e. nadonal defence is an 
obligadon and citizens must defend the motherland and serve in the armed 
forces (ardcles 40-41). 

The three final ardcles of this chapter, 42-44, are unexpected and seem 
fashioned fm: concerns peculiar to die PRK in its present conjuncture. Loyal 
citizens of the PRK living abroad are protected by the PRK authorides; the 
PRK offers asylum to foreigners who have been prosecuted for struggling for 
peace, democracy, nadonal independence and socialism, and for freedom of 
sciendfic and cultural aedvity in the interests of social progress. Finally, 
foreigners living in Cambodia must respect the laws of the PRK and will 
enjoy the protecdon of the PRK 

Ihe consdtudon next takes up the organs of government. In Chapter 4 on 
the Nadonal Assembly that organ is established as the ‘supreme organ of state 
power’, the highest o^an represendng the people, and the only organ 
endded to make laws. 

The Nadonal Assembly is chosen by general, direct, secret vote and serves 
for five years. The number of representadves and modalides of elecdon are to 
be determined by law. 

The State Council is described in Chapter 5 as the organ represendng the 
PRK and as the permanent oi^n of the Nadonal Assembly. As such, it 
assumes some of the Assembly’s dudes when the latter is not in session. The 
State Council reports to the Nadonal Assembly, it is chosen from among 
members of the Nadonal Assembly, its officers and members lare chosen by 
the Nadonal Assembly, and it serves for the same period of dme. 
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The dudes of these two organs are set out in ten points for the former and 
nine for the latter. The State Council organizes elecdons for the Nadonal 
Assembly and calls the latter into session, a provision for the future which was 
obviously not operadve for the elecdon of 1981.“ The Assembly passes and 
amends the consdtudon and the laws and watches over their appheadon. The 
State Council promulgates and interprets the laws. The Assembly establishes 
domesdc and foreign policy and decides on economic and cultural pro¬ 
grammes and die nadonal budget. The Assembly also elects and removes its 
own officers, those of die State Council, and those of the Council of 
Ministers. Ministries themselves may be established or dissolved by the 
Assembly. When the Assembly is not in session such chaises in ministries are 
decided by the State Council at the request of the Count^ of Ministers. The 
Assembly votes taxadon, determines amnesdes, and radfies or abrogates 
internadonal agreements presented to it by the State Council. 

The latter reviews judicial proceedings, and decides on commutadon, 
reduedon of sentences and reprieve. The Council also receives letters of 
credence of foreign diplomats, and ratifies or abrogates international 
^reements except when decision by the Assembly is required. 

The third major state oi^an, the Council of Ministers, is treated in Chapter 
6, ardcles 64-70. This body is ‘the govemnent of the PRK it is the organ 
governing society direedy and which directly takes charge of economic 
development. The Council of Ministers is responsible to the Nadonal 
Assembly, or to the State Council during the interim between Assembly 
sessions. Among the eleven enumerated functions of the Council of Ministers 
are: drafting laws and other bills for submission to the Assembly and State 
Council, application of the constitution, laws, and domesdc and fore^ 
policies; the formulation and appheadon of economic and culmral pro¬ 
grammes and the nadonal budger, the ehminadon of defects remaining fom 
the old society, the improvement of livitg standards; and attention to pubUc 
healtL 

The Council of Ministers is responsible for state o^ans from the central 
government down to local level, it directs cadres, workers and state 
employees, it is reponsible for the proper functioning of People’s Revolu¬ 
tionary Committees at all levels, and it modifies or abregates improper deci¬ 
sions taken by all such state organs. The establishment of die boundaries of all 
administrative units is the responsibility of the Council of Ministers. 

The development of nadonal defence forces is a ministerial responsibility, 
as is the application of international agreements. Following this. Chapter 7, 
ardcles 71-78, defines lower-level oigans of government—die Prople’s 
Revolutionary Committees. Administratively, the PRK is divided into 
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provinces and municipalities directly under central government authority. 
Provinces are further divided into districts {srok) and the latter into sub¬ 
districts (khum). The municipalities under central control are divided into 
wards {sangkat). Each of these divisions has a People’s Revolutionary 
Committee. The comminees of the two lowest levels, khum atxd sangkat, are 
chosen by the respective populations in general, at direct elections by secret 
ballot Then at each higher level the committees are chosen by representa¬ 
tives of the subordinate level committee. Front, and mass organizations 
affiliated vsdth die Front The province and muncipality committees are 
elected for five years, equal to the National Assembly, while the lower-level 
committees have a life of three years. 

These committees are responsible both to their populations and to the 
higher-level state organs. They execute and apply directives of higher-level 
organs and supervise the activities of lower levels, in the interest of carryii^ 
out state policies, developii^ die country and maintaining orda. In the case 
of dereliction of duty by a committee, or committee member, dissolution or 
dismissal may be carried out, in a manner to be established by law. 

The judiciary is the sulgect of Chapter 8, articles 79-86. In the PRK there 
are civilian and military courts. Special courts may be created by the State 
Council fiir special purposes when required. A court consists of a judge and 
‘people’s councillors’, as established by law, and cases are decided by majority 
vote of that council. Court proceedir^ are public, except when otherwise 
established by law, and national minorities may use their own languages. 
Defendants have the right of defence, either by themselves or by a lawyer. 
Further details of organization and procedure are to be established by law. 

Chapter 9 describes the PRK’s coat of arms (article 87)—the flag with a 
five-tower silhouette of Angkor Wat, in contrast to the DK three-tower 
emblem—'^ the national anthem (to be decided by the National Assembly), 
National Day, 7 January (article 89), and the capital, Phnom Penh (article 90). 

The tenth and final chapter establishes the constimtion as the basic law of 
the PRK with authority over all other laws, which must be in conformity 
with the constimtion (article 91). Article 92 adds that all decrees and decisions 
of the KPRC before the promulgation of the constimtion remain in force 
until replaced by laws; and the final article. No. 93, vests authority to amend 
the constimtion in the National Assembly, by a two-thirds voi^. 

Changes from Earlier Drafts 

The least significant changes were the decreasing number of articles as 
language was tightened and articles merged. The July 1980 draft contained 
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107 articles in eleven chapters, the later 1980 version had eleven chapters 
with 105 articles, while the March 1980 draft was down to the ten chapters 
and 93 articles of the final constimtion. 

Other changes, however, reflected clear divergence of opinion about the 
organization of the new Cambodian state. They also reflect different ways of 
adapting feamres of the 1979 constimtion of the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam (SRV), which plainly served as a model Even the preambles 
underwent fiir-reaching changes. Hie first paragraph of the 1980 drafts 
vaguely evoked die diousands of years during which the Cambodian people 
stru^led to preserve and construct their country. Only in the 1981 drafts is 
there specific reference to ‘the culmre of Ai^or’. The preambles of 1980 
referred to the great influence of the October Revolution of the ‘Russian 
people’ on the people of Cambodia—a statement missing firom the 1981 
preambles. Likewise missing from the latter, and more surprising, is the 1980 
reference to ‘the victory of 1954’, which ‘gave independence and sovereignty 
to our country’, and which was lauded in the 1979 Vietnamese constimtion.** 

The second par^raph of the 1980 preamble evokes the violation and 
exploitation of Cambodia by the French colonialists, while the 1981 drafts 
speak of the French colonial conquest of Vietnam and Laos, unmentioned in 
1980, along with Cambodia. 

All the texts then speak of American aggression followii^ die French, the 
joint Indo-China straggle gainst them, and the victory of 17 April 1975. 
They all similarly state that die finits of that victory were denied by the 
genoddal policies of the Pol Pot/Ieng Sary/Khieu Samphan clique acting 
under the direction of the Chinese hegemonists and expansionists. The 1981 
texts add remarks on the DK aggression against Vietnam, the March draft 
stating that they violated ‘the borders of Vietnam’, while the final text says 
‘violated the territory of Vietnam’. 

Salvation, all texts agree, came in 1979, ‘thanks to the ... Communist 
Party of Kampuchea, the Front.,. and the active support of firaternal socialist 
countries...’ (1980); ‘because of.,. the party... the Front.,. and the help of 
the army and people of Vietnam, the people of Laos, and the support of the 
fraternal socialist countries’ (March 1981); ‘because of the Party... the Front 
... tegether with help from the people and army of Vietnam and the support 
of the fraternal sodsdist countries’ Quly 1981). 

Following the 1979 victory, the 1980 texts emphasize the roles of the 
Communist Party and the Front in the country’s reconstruction, while the 
1981 versions emphasize the Kampuchean People’s Revolutionary Council, 
ignored in the 1980 drafts. Similarly, the 1981 texts again evoke in this 
context collaboration with die peoples of Vietnam, Laos and other socialist 
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countries, while die 1980 drafts, limited their lat^uage here to ‘solidarity in 
the context of proletarian internationalism’. 

These thematic chaises in the constimdonal preambles from 1980 to 
1981 indicate on .the one hand decreasing emplusis during 1980 on the 
Communist Party, and increasing attention to the inter-Indo-China 
relationships. These two modifications are in fact ideolt^cally opposite, the 
first appeasit^ non-socialist nationalists, and the second possibly objec¬ 
tionable to them. Similarly, the new reference to At^;kor in 1981 evokes 
nationalist sentiment, while the removal of reference to a 1954 victory could 
offend nationalists of non-revolutionary background.” The chai^ from an 
evocation of the October Revolution and ‘proletarian intemadonahsm’ to 
emphasis on Indo-Chinese solidarity probably reflects facdonal disagree¬ 
ment among the party leadership itself. Both are mimical to the bourgeois 
survivors whose co-operadon the new authorides desired after January 1979. 

In the very first ardcles, the four drafts show hesitadon about the 
definidon of the new polidcal system. Although there was no disagreement 
on ‘People’s Republic of Kampuchea’, it was at first described as a ‘regime of 
people’s democracy [progressing toward socialism’ (July 1980, ardcle 2); then 
‘people’s democracy’ was dropped and the regime was simply ‘progressing 
toward true socialism’ (1980-11, ardcle 2). The third draft modified the 
formuladon slighdy to ‘progressing in accordance with pure socialism’, and 
included ‘democracy’ among the regime’s charaaerisdcs (March 1981, ardcle 
l); and the final soludon was ‘moving step by step in the dirjecdon of 
socialism’, with ‘democracy’ s^ain mendoned as one of the features of the 
system 0uly 1981, ardcle 1). 

The changes in wordii^ may not be dismissed as mere vagaries of polidcal 
scholasddsm. The term ‘people’s democracy’ has specific connotadons, which 
were arguably iiupt in the Cambodian case; and die nuances of th^ different 
ways of definite the new regime’s tendency reveal both varyii^ views on 
policy and also sensidvity to the possible reacdons among the Cambodian 
populadon. 

As defined in the Great Soviet Eruyclopedia , a people’s democracy represents 
the ‘democradc dictatorship’ of several classes—the proletariat, the peasantry, 
the petit bourgeoisie, part of the middle bourgeoisie, and based on alliance 
of proletariat and peasantry under proletarian hegemony. Its polidcal task 
^vas to strengthen the role of the working class in governing the state and 
remove the representadves of the boui^eoisie from power, and it is 
established by parliamentary means within the fiamework of a consdtudon 
{Great Soviet Encyclopedia , Vol. 17, p. 609). Obviously, the crucial features of a 
people’s democracy were absent at the foundii^ of the PRK. ■ 
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Ihere is even greater variety in the followit^ prescripdons of the four 
drafts. In both 1980 drafts, ardcle 3 stated that ^e PRK ‘is ruled by the 
working class in alliance with the peasantry, the prc^essive-patriot intellect¬ 
uals and the strata of other social classes with tradidons of valiant revolu- 
donary struggles against feudalism, colonialism, imperiaUsm, expansionism’, 
which imitates ardcle 3 of the 1979 SRV consdmdon, aldiou^ there are 
notable differences.” By 1981 all such wording had been eliminated, and 
instead we find ‘The people of Kampuchea are the masters of dieir land’ 
(March 1981, ardcle 2), dien ‘the people of Kampuchea are the masters of 
their country’s desdny’ (July 1981, ardcle 2), a statement included in ardcle 3 
of the July 1980 draft, but omitted from its successor of the same year. 

Another common declaradon of the July 1980 draft and die two texts of 
1981, but omitted from die second draft of 1980, is to the effect that die 
people’s power is exercised via elected representadves responsible to the 
people and whom the people may remove. In July 1980, however, it was 
‘assembUes at all levels’ (ardcle 3), while in 1981 it was via ‘the Nadonal 
Assembly and other state oigans’ (ardcle 2, both texts).^’ Unlike all its 
successors, die July 1980 draft ended its ardcle 3 with ‘the organizadon and 
acdvides of die assembUes at all levels and the state insdmdons should 
conform to the principle of democradc centralism. Again, as in the state¬ 
ments on the class character of the state, the first 1980 draft shows dear influ¬ 
ence from die SRV consdmdon (ardcle 6), which was attenuated by 1981. 

In contrast, the 1981 texts include a statement that‘the party’(March 1981, 
ardcle 4), later the ‘People’s Revoludonary Party of Kampuchea’ Quly 1981, 
ardcle 4), is the ‘leadii^ force’ in revoludonary tasks. No such statement is 
found in the 1980 drafts, and here it is the later texts which seem to show SRV 
inspiradon (SRV, ardcle 6, even more detail on party’s importance). 

Ardcle 5, on minority rights, shows increasii^ differences among the four 
texts as well as in reladon to the SRV consdmdon. In July 1980, tc^ther widi 
remarks about the equality of all, ardcle 5 staW specifically that the 
‘languages, writing, good habits and customs’ of minorides were respected, a 
provision clearly adapted from the SRV consdmdon’s ardcle 5 which 
develops the dieme in even more detail This statement was dropped from 
the second 1980 draft and from that of March 1981, to be restored in die final 
consdmdon. As 1 shall discuss below, this clearly reflects differences widiin 
the Cambodian miUeu and between Cambodia and Vietnam widi respect to 
the rights of minorides.^ 

Ardcle 9 of all four texts treats a matter not included in the first chapter of 
the SRV consdmdon, the armed forces, and again the second of the 1980 
texts differs from its predecessor and two successors in its very laconic 
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treatment. All four texts start off with statements about the principle of 
national self-defence. The earliest of 1980 and the two of 1981 ^en go into 
some detail about the dudes of the armed forces in rdadon to the populadon, 
whereas the second 1980 draft merely states that the armed forces ‘defend the 
nadon, and the revoludonary state power, protect the achievements of the 
revoludon and the welfare of the people*. 

The final ardcle (10) of Chapter 1 on the polidcal system again shows 
obvious adaptadon from the corresponding ardcle (14) of the SRV Consdm- 
don, but with interesdng modificadons of detail from one text to'another. 
These ardcles state die broad oudines of foreign policy. The SRV coiudtudon 
evokes ‘militant solidarity and cooperadon widi the fraternal socialist 
countries on the basis of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian inteniadonal- 
ism*. Both PRK drafts of 1980 repeat almost the same words, adding only 
Vietnam and Laos to the ‘fiatemal socialist coimtries*. Then die Match 1981 
draft chaises the phrase to ‘cooperadon with Vietnam, Laos and the fraternal 
socialist countries’, while die final text has ‘with Vietnam, Laos, the Soviet 
Union [my emphasis], and other fraternal socialist countries’. Both die 1981 
versions omit any reference to Marxist-Leninism or to proletarian inter- 
nadonalism. 

Another interesting modificadon of detail further on in the same ardcle is 
found in the list of intemadonal causes which will be supported or opposed. 
Amoi^ the latter, we find ‘big power hegemonist expansionism’ in the SRV 
consdtudon, the same in the first Cambodian draft, only ‘big-power 
hegemonism’ in the second 1980 version, 'great power expansionist; hegem- 
onism of the Peking Chinese leaders’ in the March 1981 text, and ‘expansion¬ 
ism of Pekii^ China, radsm, and all reacdonaiy h^emonisni which 
accompanies it’ in the final PRK text On this point the Cambodians seem to 
have outdone themselves in friendly socialise compeddon for the grand 
phrase. i 

If the purpose behind the changes in the successive drafts of the ardcles on 
the polidcal system was not always unambiguous, in the succeeding 
chapter(s) on the economy, culrare and social welfare, there is a move away 
from adherence to any SRV model towards appredadon of Cambodian 
realides. In part, the differences are purely formal Thus, the first two 
Cambodian drafts, like the SRV text, had two chapters 2 and 3, for fespect- 
ively ‘the Economic System’ and ‘Culture and Social Welfine’, but in the 1981 
versions they have been combined into a single chapter, on ‘the Economic 
System, Culmre, and Social Welfare’. 

There is also, throughout the four Cambodian texts, considerable rework¬ 
ing of the wording, and the arrangement, of provisions, even where the latter 
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remain unaltered from one draft to the next. These changes in form, txjgedier 
with the changes of substance, reflect not only concern over die most 
eff«:dve system to apply to Cambodia, but also the debate widiin die 
Vietnamese leadership after die overly ambidous and disastrous 1976-80 
plan. Within Vietnam itself, we must recall a new consdtudon was 
promulgated in August 1979 and changes in economic policy were intro¬ 
duced which resemWe die system acmally put into effect in Cambodia after 
1979. 

There are in fact few substandve changes in the economic system as the 
consdtudon moved through its successive drafts. Tliose of 1980 called for a 
‘planned economy progressing toward socialism’ (ardcle 11), a statement 
entirely omitted in 1981, when only the initial statement, to the effect that 
the nadonal economy is led by die state, was retained. 

Similarly, ardcle 11 of the 1980 drafts, ‘the state controls “ all economic 
aedvides’ was replaced in 1981 by recognidon of the diree economic 
sectors, state, co-operadve and family, under state leadership. Another 
important innovadon of 1981 was recognidon of hereditary r^hts of 
usufruct on family house and garden plots allotted by the state. 

Also of note is a change in the rules for tradii^ ftom ‘domesdc commerce 
is managed by the state’ in 1980 (ardcle 18) to ‘state domesdc commoce is to 
be developed’ in 1981 (ardcle 19). All drafts established die right to private 
trade in i^culmral and family artisanal produedon, but the 1981 texts add 
that such private trade which is in accord with state policy is to be guaranteed 
by law. 


Culture, Education and Social Action 

These ardcles did not change significandy from 1980 to 1981. It is of interest 
that, unlike thc SRV consdmdon, die Cambodian texts do not refer to 
promodon of‘the ideological and culmral revoludon’ (SRV, amcle 38), or to 
‘Marxism-Leninism is the ideology guiding the development of... soaety’ 
(ardcle 39), or ‘literamre and art are created from the Marxist-Leninist stand 
and viewpoint’ (ardcle 44). - 


Rights and Obligations 

This chapter also varies litde from 1980 to 1981. One chaise of potential 
significance relates to freedom of choice of occupadon. In 1980 it was the 
‘right to choose an occupadon accordii^ to abilides... and in accord with 
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die i^s of society’ (ardcle 34), but by 1981 it had become ‘the citizen should 
receive guidance in the choice of an occupation, etc.’ (article 33). Significant 
also is the new final article, 44, of the chapter in 1981 on minority obli^tions. 
‘Foreign minority residents of the PRK must respect PRK laws and will 
receive the protection of the PRK’. This was no doubt to provide a constitu¬ 
tional backing for action against illegal activities of Vietnamese tiai^ients, 
which risked becomii^ a social problem in Phnom Penh, and who migtn- 
have tried to use their nationahty to evade Cambodian regulations (Quinn- 
Judge, 1983, pp. 18-19). , 

One more interesting change in the drafts of this chapter relates to 
military service obligations. In 1980 this matter was the subjea of article 47, 
the last in die chapter on rights and obligations; and it stated that ‘the defense 
of the motherland is an obligation... for the citizens’. They must ‘defend the 
motherland and serve in the army as established by law’. By 1981 this was 
removed to article 41, fourth from the end of the chapter, and rewritten as 
die construction and defense of the motherland are obligations’. Service in 
the army is still oblatory. Thus there is constitutional ba^ng for conscrip¬ 
tion for labour service, such as clearing forests and buildii^ roads near the 
Thai border as part of the defence effort.^ 


Organs of State Power 

In the three chapters on the National Assembly, the State Council and the 
Council of Ministers (titles 6-9, 1981), there are several interesting shifts in 
their attributions. 

Two attributions of the Assembly in 1980 which were later removed were 
authority to decide on referendums, and authority to decide on questions of 
war and peace (article 51, paras. 14-15, 16-17 respectively in the two 1980 
drafts). In the 1981 texts all reference to these two matters is missing, there is 
no authority for a referendum, and it is not certain where authority to declare 
war lies. 

The second 1980 draft added to the Assembly’s attributions the audiority 
to establish the boundaries of provinces and municipalities under central 
authority (para. 140), a matter given to the State Council in the first 1980 
draft (article 65, para. 17), in which the Council of Ministers fixed the 
boundaries of districts, sub-districts and wards, i.e. the lower-level entities. In 
the final text this authority was given to the Council of Ministers (article 66, 
para. 7). , 

In 1981 the State Council also lost its war powers during Assembly 
interims (article 65, paras. 15/14) and its authority to ‘establish the principles 
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of national defense (paras. 16/15) and to appoint die members of the National 
Elefense Council’ Q>ara. 15, second 1980 draft only). The last undoubtedly 
related to crucial power plays within the PRK leadershp. The composition 
and appointment of such a council is not mentioned in the first 1980 draft, 
but the next-to-last article (68) relating to the State Council says, ‘The 
President of the State Council is the Supreme Commander of the Armed 
Forces and is President of the National Defence Council’. This is identical to 
the final article (100) of the SRV constitution’s chapter on the State Council, 
but there the election of a National Defence Council is a prerogative of die 
National Assembly (article 87). 

By March 1981 this matter had been moved up to the first article on the 
State Council (59), where it stated that ‘The President of the State Council is 
the Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces and is President of die 
National Defence Council when it is necessary to create that organ’. By July 
1981 all mention of Supreme Commander and National Defence Council 
had been removed; and the constimtional variations in this respect were 
probably connected with the rise and fall of Pen Sovann.“ 


Lower-level Authorities 

Between 1980 and 1981 there was a major change in die constitutional 
chapters on provincial and lower oi^ans of government. The 1980 drafts had 
established Local Assemblies and Local People’s Committees. The fermer 
were to be elected by the votit^ populations of the respective localities— 
province, district, sub-district, and ward—with the number of representatives 
of each assembly to be fixed by law. The committees were to be chosen by the 
respective assembUes, and the system was a smaller-scale copy of die national 
legislamre and executive, with the committee at each level responsible to its 
assembly and to the committee of the next higher level, and the committees 
of province and municipality responsible to die Council of Ministers. This is 
also the system established by the 1979 SRV constitution (articles 110-122). 

By 1981 the designated local organs had been changed to the People’s 
Revolutionary Committees, described above. The change seems to reflect the 
existence of functioning Revolutionary People’s Committees which had 
developed since 1979; and of course the system adopted in 1981 prevents a 
popular vote from loading a local government organ widi people totally 
unacceptable to the central authorities. 
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Courts and Trials 

Several interesting changes were effected in the provisions for courts and 
trials O^ide 9 in 1980, Chapter 8 in 1981) as the consdtution developed 
through its four versions. 

First, the acdvities, or dudes, of the court system were enumerated 
differendy. In the first 1980 draft they were: defend sate power, assure the 
respect and execudon of the laws, maintain public order and security for 
society, protect sate property, and protect the rights, liberdes, life, ^d legal 
interests of the citizens. In the second 1980 version, defence of sote power 
was in second place after ‘provide jusdce’, a sixth fimcdon, ‘punish criminals’ 
was added, and the other provisions were in a sl^dy different order. In the 
two 1981 drafts defence of sate power was again in first place, but combined 
with ‘defend the democradc legal system’ (March) and ‘defend democradc 
l^ality’ (July). 

The court system itself was radically altered between 1980 and 1981. The 
1980 drafts provided for a Supreme People’s Court, Local People’s Courts, 
and Miliary Courts. This Supreme Court supervised the activities of all other 
courts, and was under a president elected for five years by the National 
Assembly and responsible to it. 

By 1981 the Supreme Court had been eliminated. The court system 
hencefordi consisted of People’s Courts and Military Courts, and their 
hierarchy is not established by the constimtion. Interestingly, the provisions 
for a Supreme Court in the 1980 drafts were virmally identical to those of the 
SRV constimtion (articles 124,131-132). The 1981 drafts represent^a move 
away from a Viemamese model in this respect, but perhaps not a-healthy 
move, since a Supreme Court may have a necessary function. Thus, in its 
ninth session in July 1985, the National Assembly passed bills to recreate a 
Supreme People’s Court and Supreme Public Prosecutor’s Department 
(Sira, 22 July 1985). 

The 1981 versions also eliminated an article prohibiting tormre which had 
been included in both 1980 drafts (articles 97 and 94 respectively), and added 
a provision that members of ethnic minorities have the right to use their own 
languages and scripts in coun proceedings (article 84, final draft),' a right 
guaranteed in the SRV constimrion (article 130). 

Clearly, it was decided in 1981 to leave much more of the court oi^aniza- 
tion and legal system to be esablished by law, as provided for by the final 
article of tUs chapter in all drafts (articles 100 and 98 in 1980, article 86 in 
1981), and as was customary in pre-revolutionary Cambodian consdmdons. 

The changes in the PRK consdmdon as the text went through the drafdng 
process show smdy of the SRV consdmdon as a model, but nothing like 
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slavish emuladon. In most respects the final 1981 text has moved fiirther away 
than its predecessors from the corresponding SRV ardcles; and where the 
opposite is true, as in the provisions on ethnic minorides, the SRV model 
which has been adopted is more sensidve to minority rights than the more 
purely Cambodian texts. Often the chaises a-way from an SRV model show 
thoughtful awareness of the different PRK realides, and to that extent are 
encouraging signs for Cunbodian nadonal idendty. 




8 Grovermnent Structure 


Administrative Divisions 


The PRK gpveimnent and administration is divided into national, provincial, 
district and local levels; and it has returned to the geographical-administrative 
divisions of die pre-1975 royalist and republican regimes, ignorii^ the 
administrative structure ofDK. The country is divided into eighteen provinces 
{khet), fiirdier divided into about 122 districts {srok), 1,325 sup-districts 
(khum), and 9,386 vilh^es (p/ium). There are also two munidpalitia {krung), 
Phnom Penh and Kompong Som, divided into wards {sar^kat), further 
subdivided into groups {krom ). Most of the srok and khum also conserve pre¬ 
revolutionary boundaries and names, although a few chaises have been made. 
In general, die variation in number o(srok per khet corresponds to population 
diligences. Kompong Cham has the largest number of srok, at least thirteen, 
while Ratanakiri and Mondulkiri have three each.* 


Provinces and municipalities are direcdy under the central government, 
while srok and sangkat are subdivisions of province and municipality rather 
than directly under the national authorities. All are nevertheless part of the 
state apparatus, for the authorities at each level arc responsible to the next 
higher level as well as to their own local citizenry. This is a modification of 
the pre-1975 system in which srok were the lowest administrative unit in the 
national administrative hierarchy and there was no organic link between the 
national administration and the vills^es. Another difference is that provincial 
administration appears not to be under the Ministry of the Interior, but 
under the Council of Ministers as a whole.* 


Central Gonremment 

According to the consritudon, ‘the people are masters of their country’s fate’ 
and they ‘exercise state power via the National Assembly and the various 
organs of state power which they set up’ (article 2). The other orgate of state 
power are die State Council and the Council of Ministers, as well as the Front, 
^ven litde attention in die consritudon, but considered nevertheless as an 
organ of state power.* The constitution also states that the government of the 
KIK is based on a National Assembly, ‘the supreme organ of stajte power’, 
elected for five years in general elections, and the only body which can pass 
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laws. From the memben of the National Assembly is chosen the State 
Council, which is the permanent organ of the Assembly and the representa¬ 
tive of the PRK. The government proper, the executive o^n, is the Council 
of Ministers, which is chosen by the National Assembly and is responsible to 
ic There is no statement in the consrimrion as to whether Ministers must be 
members of the National Assembly, but in its first session, in February 1982, 
the new National Assembly passed a law on Oiganizarion and Functioning of 
the Council of Ministers which stipulated that ‘the President of the Council 
of Ministers is a representative of the National Assembly’ and a majority of 
the other ministers are to be chosen fiom die National Assembly.* 

This system did not come into effect until 1981. Under the Kampuchean 
People’s Revolutionary Council (KPRC) during 1979-81, die number of 
ministers gradually increased and People’s Revolutionary Committees (PRC) 
were set up in khet, srok, khum and phum, but no information is available 
about the procedures adopted then for choorii^ government personnel, 
whether the first ministerial group, apparently self-appointed fixim among 
Front and Party personnel, gradually co-opted other members, or whedier, 
for example, it was the party leadership who chose government personnel. 
Given the small number of leaders at that rime, however, such distincrions 
are probably of litde importance, for most wore two hats, as party and 
government leaders. 

The KPRC system of government continued until mid-1981 when, 
following elections for both sub-district committees and the National 
Assembly, and then adoption of the consrimrion, a major reoiganizarion took 
place. 

Although the consrimrion was not adopted until July 1981, elections for 
the National Assembly had been held on 1 May. The law on National 
Assembly elections estabUshes the number of representatives as 117, chosen 
by province and municipality, with the number in each electoral district 
determined by population. It does not state, however, what population-to- 
representarive ratio was used fi>r calculation. The number of representatives 
ranges firom two in the sparsely populated province of Mondulkiri to diirtcen 
in Kompong Cham.* 

Candidates for each district were to be nominated joindy by die Front 
Central Committee, central mass organizations and the Front Committees 
and mass organizations at the base level (article 24 of die electoral law). In 
each electoral district there were to be more candidates than the number of 
representatives to be elected. 

In fact, each provincial list included one or two more candidates dian the 
required number of representatives, and interesrii^y, in a complete list of 
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candidates published before the election the one or two names which were 
finally not chosen were almost invariably at the bottom of each provincial 
Ust, with the only serious ‘upset* occurring in Kompong Cham, where 
number ten of the fourteen-name slate was the odd man out {Kampuchea, 
No. 85.30 April 1981 and No. 87,14 May 1981). 

As a result of die elecdon, and in accordance widi the consdtudon which 
was about to be promulgated, the KPRC government which had admini¬ 
stered Cambodia since 1979 was replaced by the new structure in the opening 
session of the Nadonal Assembly between 24 and 27 June 1981. 

By mid-1985 the PRK government was headed by a seven-member State 
Council under its President, Heng Sanuin, who in that capacity carried out 
the representadve funcdon of nadonal president. Otherwise, most of the 
State Council members may be more important in their party funcdqns—Say 
Phouthang as Chairman of the Organizii^ Committee, and Heng Teav as 
Vice-President of the Trade Union Assodadon. ’ 

At the same dme, the Council of Ministers was up to twenty-one 
members, one of them. Say Phouthang, a vice-president without portfolio. 
The latest portfolio to be added to the government is that for Disabled 
Veterans and Social Af&irs, obviously in reladon to the severe demands 
placed on the PRK by die condnuit^ military strt^le. 

The Nadonal Assembly meets twice a year to vote on bills proposed, as 
establbhed in the consdtudon, by the State Council, the Council of 
Ministets, the Assembly’s own commissions, the Presidents of the Front, the 
Trade Union Oi^anizadon, the Youth Oiganizadon, and the Women’s 
Oiganizadon (ardcle 53). Probably because most Assembly membt^ have 
other dudes, many in the provinces, sessions may be very brief—the eighth 
session lasted only from 10 to 14 January 1985—leaving state business 
effecdvely in the hands of the State Council and the ministries Thus, 
although the Nadonal Assembly is defined as the supreme state organ, it 
seems most fiequendy to give formal approval to measures already decided 
by ministries, die State Council, or the party. As an example, a Nadonal 
Cadres’ Conference in November 1984 issued policy statements) on the 
peasantry and on ethnic matters which were published at the tiiqe. They 
touched on matters which might have caused controversy, yet the role of the 
Assembly was to approve them without published comment in its brief 
session of January 1985. filecdons for a new Assembly were due in 1986, but 
at the Front Nadonal Council on 21-22 January 1986, a resoludon to 
postpone elecdons undl 1991 was passed, and diis was duly endorse^ by the 
Assembly itself during its tenth session in February.* 
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Provincial and Local Government 

At lower levels of government, the consdmdon establishes that People’s 
Revoludonary Committees are to be direcdy elected in Uturn and dty ward, 
but at the next two higher levels, district {srok) and province {khet), such 
committees are to be diosen directly by representadves of the next lower 
level. 

During the KPRC period in 1979-80, lower-level officials were apparendy 
appointed from the centre, and a Front publicadon of 1980 stated that durir^ 
1979 all eighteen provinces acquired their own People’s Revoludonary 
Committees, ‘or other forms of revoludonary authority’, and the same was 
true of the smk, khum and phum ? Several presidents of provincial People’s 
Revoludonary Committees were then mendoned publicly. Later, in April 
1981, the names of leading provincial figures were published as candidates 
for the Nadonal Assembly elecdon, in which they were all successful In 
Table 6 are listed the pre-1981 names which I have found, the 1981 list, and 
PRC presidents in 1984-5, and early 1986.* 


Table 6 People’s Revoludonary Committee presidents, pre-lS)81-1986 


Province 

pre-1981 

1981 

1984-1985 

1986 

Barumbang 

Lay Samon 

LaySamon 


KaiKimYan 

Kampoc 


Som Chen 

Som Chen 

Som Chen 

Kandal 

LimThi 

HemSamin 

HemSamin 

YaemYon 

Koh Kong 


Roi^ Chieam Kaysan 



Kmnpong Oum 

Kim Yin 

PicapPicliey 

HunNeng 


KompOflK 

DokNaiin 

DokNarin 

KevSn 

KevSn 

Kompong Spen 

KbieuSaioeun 

Oudom Meanchey 



Kompong Tliom 

Nguon Nhel 

Kim Yin 

So Han 

So Han 

Knne 


PonPonli 

Hiodc Kioeim Vuctha 


Mondolkiri 


ThavNgon 

MaySoeny 


Prey Veng 


dieamYiep 

Cheam Yiep 

Touch Sak 

Pie^Vilwat 


VengKUinon 



Piinaii 


RosSreng 

PtomKiien 

PiomKnen 

Raanaldri 


KhamLen 


Boudmong 

Siemieap 


Chan Seng 

ClianSeng 

StongTieng 


HiangBai 


VengKhhuon 

Svay Rieng 

Heng Sam Kay 

Heng Sam Kay 

Hei^SamKay 


Talm 


PolSatoeun 


Kong Lang 

MunidpaUtf 

Phnom Penh 

KliangSaiim 

Keo Chenda 

Thoi^Klun 

Thong Khon 

Kompong Som 

YemSaion 

OmmHol 
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In the list for 1981 in Table 6, twelve of the provitite and municipality 
chiefs were called Tresident of the People’s Revolutionary Committee’, 
while those in Koh Kong, Kompong Chhnang, Kompong Thom, Mondol- 
kiri, Pursat; Ratanakiri,Takeo and Phnom Penh were referred to as ‘Leading 
Cadre’, which illustrates the Front publication remark quoted above about 
‘other forms of revolutionary leadership’ in some provinces. At pne time, 
students of the PRK were inclined to see this as a distinction between party 
membets and non-members, and I wrote that provincial delegations to the 
National Assembly were led by either governors—by which I meant ‘leading 
cadre’—or by party chie&, the PRC presidents (Vick^, 1984, p. 242). 

That distinction is not tenable, and PRC Presidents are governors, not 
party chiefs, although 1 am still not certain whether ‘leading cadre’ was the 
equivalent of local party secretary. In any case, neither tide signified non¬ 
membership in the party. PRC Presidents Lay Samon, an old Viemam veteran 
and Party Central Co mm ittee member Heng Sam Kay and Chan also 
in the Central Committee, and Kim Yin, an alternate member of the Central 
Committee, were certainly in the party, as were with equal certainty Koh 
Kong Leading Cadre Roi^ Chream Kaysan, a Central Committee member, 
and Keo Chenda, one of the more prominent Vietnam veterans. The case of 
Kim Yin shows, moreover, that the disdncdon is related to the respecdve 
provincial structure, not the individual In Kompong Cham he was called 
‘PRC President, but in Kompot^ Thom, ‘Leadii^ Cadre’. Other such cases 
of apparent insdtudonal diffetendadon are in Kandal where in 1981 Hem 
Samin was called PRC President*, but during 1984-5, ‘President of the 
Directorate of Party Af&iis’, and in Phnom Penh where in 1981 Keo Chenda 
was called ‘leading cadre’, but in 1984 ‘President of the PRC, in vfhich post 
he was replaced by Thong Khon in 1985, while Nguon Nhel was given the 
post of Secretary of the Provisional Party Committee. Sdll another interesdng 
example is in Pursat, where Leading Cadre Ros Sret^ was replaced later in 
1981 by Prom Kuen as President of the PRC, perhaps newly oi^nized, while 
Sreng appeared in 1985 as ‘Secretary of the Provisional Provincial Party 
Committee’. This would suggest that in early 1981 Pursat had neither a PRC 
nor any Party and Ros Sreng was sent as administrator from Phnom PenL 
Then a PRC was fermed, perhaps as a result of the elecdons, but there was 
sdll no party organizadon, which has only started to form ii^ 1984-5. 
Similarly, Dok Narin, Leading Cadre in Kompong Chhnang in 1981, held 
the post of Provincial ftuty Secretary in 1985, while Kev Sin was PrMident of 
thePRC 

Formally, ‘leadii^ cadre’ suggests a direct central government or party 
appointment, while PRC ‘president’ implies an organizadon vdth some local 
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pardcipadon. In some places there were also overt party officials alongside 
those with administradve dtles. Thus, in 1979, Vann Sonn was named first as 
in charge of the Front organizadon in Phnom Penh, and then became party 
secretary for the capital’ 

Of course, there should be separate party and administradve oiganizadons, 
and this seems to be developing, but in some places they sdll metge. In 
Kampot in late 1985, for example, Som Chen, sdll President of the PRC, was 
also Deputy Secretary of die Provincial Party Committee, while So Han in 
Kompong Thom heads both bodies. 

Elecdons for khum and sangkat committees were the opening move in the 
changes to government structure in early 1981. They were held throughout 
March on the basis of a Decree-Law promu^ated on 16 January.*’ This law 
does not deal with the further choice of srok and khet committees, and I have 
found no published material indicadng whether the indirect elecdon of those 
officials as later prescribed by the consdtudon acraally took place in 1981, or 
whether the terms of people already in office were simply extended, or 
changes effected by administradve acdon. The available names are inconclu¬ 
sive in this respect, although they indicate that some change were made; and 
informal queries in Phnom Penh in 1984 brought the response diat appoint¬ 
ments to provincial leadership posts were made by the Party Organizadon 
Committee under Say Phouthang. 

The provisions of this law with respect to nomiiudon of candidates and 
oiganizadon of elecdons are wordi nodt^. This law antedated the publica- 
don of the first 1981 consdmdonal draft of March, which, together with the 
final consdtudon of July, substandvely revised the provisions of the 1980 
drafts on organizadon of provincial and lower-level authorides; and aldiough 
this law deals only with khum and sangkat, without reference to district or 
province elecdons, it seems nevertheless to have been designed for the 
situadon later consecrated in the 1981 consdmdonal texts, accordii^ to 
which khum and sangkat committees would be chosen direcdy by their 
respecdve populadons, while higher-level councils would be chosen indir¬ 
ectly by represcntadves of the lower levels." 

As authority, the law refers only to the Front Declaradon of 2 December 
1978, Front Decision of 29 December 1979, and Decision No. 32 of 29 
November 1979 on the Organizadon and Acdvides of People’s Revolu- 
donary Committees. 

The law states that each khum and sai^kat committee would have five 
to seven members, candidates for which could be anyone at least 21 
years old. Candidates would be nominated by ‘base mass organizadons’ 
unspecified, but perhaps referring at least to the khum and vilhge-rlevel 
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Front organizations; and for each electoral district there were to be more 
candidates than the number of committee members to be elected. 

People who observed or participated in these elecdon report that they 
were oi^anized and were carried out furly, but that there were at least some 
local variadons from the strict letter of the law. 

Mr U. T, a pre-1975 teacher now in Adelaide, Australia, resided in 1979 in 
khum Saang, smk Choeung Prey, Kompoi^ Cham province, where he had 
also spent the DK years, and he acted as President of ^e Elecdon Committee 
of his khum, where the elecdon was held on 15 March 1981. Only the 
President of the new People’s Revoludonary Committee was eleaed, but 
there were seven candidates for the posidon who had been nominated by the 
villages within the khum, and their nominadons then approved at smk level. 
The khum chief who had previously been appointed by higher authorides 
was not among the candidates, and after the elecdon he withdrew properly, 
and, according to U. T., remmed to the sroh-level administradoa U. T. 
believes that either die new President was expected to choose the remaining 
committee members, or that they were to be subsequendy elected, but he left 
Cambodia before that next step had been carri^ out. Another Adelaide 
resident who pardcipated in the vodng in khum Samrong Knong, smk Sang- 
kae, Battambai^ said that five committee persons had b^ eleaed thae. 

It seems likely that local authorides interpreted the elecdon law in various 
ways, that perhaps even khum elecdons were not completed for the endre 
country, and that furtha elecdons for smk and khet committee were 
indefinitely postponed.'^ 

As noted, the consdtudon places provincial and local administradon 
under the Council of Ministers, without specifying whetha any ministry in 
pardcular should be in chaige. In the ardcle on provinces it says only that 
their committees are responsible to die next higher level, that is the central 
government. The subsequent Law on Orgahizadon and Acdvity of the 
Council of Ministers is also w^e on this point, but seems to indicate that 
provincial affairs are the collecdve responsibility of the government'* This 
would conform to the logic of the system, in which provincial and district 
chiefs, unlike their pre-revoludonary predecessors, arc not state officMs, but 
chosen reptesentadves of the populadons they administer. Moreover, in 1981, 
all province chiefs were elected to the Nadonal Assembly, the body to.which 
ministers are responsible, and thus they exat a direa influence on central 
government affairs. 

Further changes have been effected in 1985, and they seem to confirm that 
provinces are indeed to be a collecdve government responsibility, and to 
demonstrate that PRC are beii^ set up under the government, not by party 
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appointees. At the same dme, more names of khet and smk Party leaders 
appear in the press, indicadng the inaeasing development of government 
and party as separate enddes. On 22 February 1985 the state council met and 
decided on the appointments of PRC {Residents in Kompong Cham, 
fiattambang, Kandal, and Stung Treng. No names were announced at the 
dme, but Hun Neng in Kompong C^am was obviously one of the new 
appointees. The situadon in Battambang is of interest in that diere were 
persistent rumours of the removal and demodon of Lay Samon, a Vietnam 
veteran, who was dropped from the Party Central Committee between 1981 
and 1984, and who now works in die Centre for Research in Tradidonal 
Medicine.** 


The Front 

The Nadonal Union Front for the Salvadon of Kampuchea, founded on 2 
December 1978, was die original organ of PRK state powei; and the first PRK 
government, the Kampuchean People's Revoludonary Council, developed 
out of it with inputs from the party.'* There have been two changes of name, 
to ‘Front for the Construedon of die Mothaland of Kampuchea’ at the dme 
of the government reoi^anizadon in May-June 1981, and at the end of that 
year to ‘Solidarity Front for the Construedon and Defence of the Motherland 
of Kampuchea’. These names fairly accurately reflect major concerns of the 
central authorides, from salvadon of what remained of Cambodian society in 
1979, to construedon once salvadon had been secured, to solidarity for 
defence when it became clear in 1981 that military opposidon to the PRK 
would condnue with inaeasing foreign support. 

The consdmdon says little about the Front; only that ‘the Front for the 
Construedon of the Mothaland of Kampuchea [and] the various revolu¬ 
donary mass organizadons are firm supports of the state and encourage the 
people to fulfill all revoludonary obligaddns’. Nevertheless, as one of its 
Deputy General Secretaries explained, the Front is a polidcal and adminis- 
tradve organ of the state, with the funedon of gathering all classes together 
without regard for polidcal tendency in orda to consolidate die party and 
sate; The Front serves as a bridge between party and people in both 
direcdons.** 

The Front Central Committee has expanded fixim die fourteen chosen at 
its Fitst, organizing, Coi^ress in December 1978 to diirty-five afta the 
Second Congress at the end of September 1979, to the eighty-memba* 
Nadonal Council chosen for five years at die Third Coi^ress held on 20-22 
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December 1981. Total membership in early 1986 was 120,000. Of the 
original Central Committee members Heng Samrin, then President, is 
President of an Honorary Directorate of seven, in addition to the eighty- 
member CoundL Another of the originai group. Math Ly, is also in the Hon¬ 
orary Directorate, and three, Ros S^ay, Bun My and Long Sim, seem no 
longer to be politically active. 

Chea Sim, Vice-President in 1979, is now Front Council President, while 
of the other original Central Committee members, Chan Ven is a: Vice- 
President and Hun Sen, Mean Saman, Meas Samnang, Neou Samom, Hem 
Samin, Chey Kanhnha and Prach Sun are members. 

Membership in the Front is open to any Khmer, within Cambodia or 
abroad, who accepts the Front’s stamtes. Like the state administration, the 
Front has Province and Municipality branches directly under the central 
organization, whereas srok or sangkat branches are established as subdivisions 
of the next higher level 

The Front’s primary task, as noted, is to facilitate communication, Le. the 
flow of information from the central authorities to the population and 
feedback from the people to the government. This is under^en via. Front 
activities proper, meedi^ at every level, and also by frequent trips to 
province centres and rural areas by central Front and state officials, an 
exercise termed ‘goii^ down to the base’. In principle, every cadre is supposed 
to make one trip monthly to get in touch with an oudying area; and much 
coverage of such visits is provided by the press. The Front also in principle 
maintains offices in each province to receive complaints from the population 
to pass on to the relevant National Assembly memW. Although it is impossible 
to know whether these are mere ritual gestures, I saw some indication in 
Phnom Penh that cadres may be takii^ their visits to the base seriously. 

The Front is in chai^ of tjeligious affairs, which under pre-revolutionary 
regimes were the responsibility of a cabinet minister. Tep Vong, the.PRK’s 
most senior monk, is one of the four Front Vice-Presidents; and among the 
members of the National Council, in 1981, Dok Samol was listed as ‘former 
Party Secretary for Prey Veng Province, at present in chaise of religion’ 
(Front, 1982, p. 14). 

If only because of the penury of leadership in the PRK, the Front, at least at 
the top, has been confounded with state and party since its origin,, and it 
would not be too inaccurate to see it as the channel through which state and 
party conduct public relations. Among the seven members of the Front’s 
Honorary Direaorate and the National Council’s eleven officers, only three 
do not also hold some state or party office, and few among the remaining 
council members are listed exclusively as Front personnel 
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Multiple Functions 

Indeed, government and party are so thoroughly confounded at all levels that 
it would seem almost more significant to indicate those who hold only one 
function. To illustrate the simation. Table 7 hsts all State Council Ministry, 
and Party Central Committee members with their National Assembly, party, 
government, Front and provincial posts, plus the remaining Party Central 
Committee members, and other Front National Council members who are 
provincial PRC Presidents or Party Secretaries.” 

Table 7 demonstrates how the Party Central Committee thoroughly 
permeates the government, and also that there is a cleavage between party 
and Front, the latter including throughout its hierarchy numerous non-party 
professionals and intellecmals with little or no revolutionary bacl^round 
who have joined the PRK since 1979. Indeed, the main reason for the 
prominence given to the Front in the PRK may be its function in oi^anizit^ 
those elements who by their bacl^round might have been opposed to 
socialism, but who wish to work for their country and whose talents the PRK 
needs. 

Typical of such individuals are Mme Phlek Phirun and Dr My Samedy of 
the Front Honorary Directorate, the former also head of the Red Cross, a post 
which she occupied under Sihanouk before 1970, and the latter a noted pre¬ 
war physician. One Deputy Secretary-General Chem Snguon, while overseas 
during 1970-5, supported the anti-Lon Nol struggle, then remmed to 
Cambodia after 1975 to be imprisoned by the DK authorities. Odiers among 
the Front officers are the pre-1975 intellectuals and eductors Chan Ven, 
trained as a teacher and the first PRK Education Minister, now Secretary- 
General of the State Council Vandy Kaon, a sodologisr, and Khiev 
Kanyarith, a pre-1975 law and economics graduate, editor of the newspaper 
Kampuchea; ffie monk Tep Vong and Mme Peou Lida, also known by her 
original name of Sisowath Sovethvong Monivoi^.'* 

Another area in which the doubling of functions is apparent is the 
National Assembly, to which were elected in 1981 all the province chiefr, 
most of the top party officials, as well as most of the important non¬ 
revolutionary Front leaders. Movement among party, military and govern¬ 
ment also seems significant. The present Minister of Defence, Bou Thai^ a 
Party Central Committee member, moved into government and military 
from a strictly party post, as President of die Propaganda and Educadon 
Committee. The late Chan Si also started out widi die PRK in a military post, 
as Director of the Polidcal Commissariat of the army, dien moved to the' 
Defence Ministry and then up to Prime Minister; and one of the ministerial 
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Table 7 Party CentFal Committee, 1985 

Govemment Party From Province 


Stale Couiuil 


Het^Samrin 

Sec^Gen'l 

Say Phoudiat^ 

Central Comm. 

Chan Ven 


MenChhan 

member 

KhamLen 

member 

Heng Teav 

member 

Vandy Kaon 


Ministry 


Hun Sen 

Central Comm. 

Bou Thang 

Central Comm. 

Chea Soth 

Central Comm. 

Khai^ Sarin 

Central Comm. 


(dropped 1985) 

Koi^ Sam 01 


Meas Samnang 

member 

Tea Banh 

Central Comm. 

TaingSarim 

member 

ChanPhin 

Central Comm. 

ChaRieng 

member 

SimKa 

Central Comm. 

PenNavuth 


Yidi Kim Seng 


ChhengPhon 

Central Comm. 

Ouk Bun Chhoeun 

member 

Khun Chhy 

member 


Central Comm. 
Cbey Saphon 
SoeuyKeo 
LimNay 
Rang... Kaysan 
HengSamkai 
Chan Seng 
Men Sam An 
Kim Yin 
Nay Pena 

Assembly StanJir^ Comm. 

Chea Sim Central Comm. 

Math Ly Central Comm. 

Tep Vong 

Non Beng member 

Phlek Phirun 


HomPtes. 

VJP. Council 
VJ*. Council 

Ratanakiri 

Conncil member 
DepSecGenI 

Council member 
VJP. Council 


Council Member 
Council member 


Hon. Dir member Koh Kong 
SvayRieng 
Siemreap 

Kompong Thom 
Pteah Vihear 

Pres. Council 
Hon. Dir. member 
V.P. Council 

Hon. Dir. member 
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Table 7 (conL ) 


Govemment Party Front Province 


Natl. Council 


Thang Bai 

Stung Tteng 

(Hon. Dir.) 


May Soeuy 

MonduUdri 

HemSamin 

Kandal 

PtomKoen 

Pursat 


newcomers. Tea Banh, since April 1985 in chaise of Communications, 
Transport and Postal Service, was until then Deputy Chief of General Sta£E” 
If the revolutionary and DK military bacl^ounds of Hei^ Samtin, Hun Sen 
and Bou Thang are also taken into account, it reveals a concern to choose top 
government leaders with knowledge of military afi&irs, a concern which has 
no doubt been fed by the growth of foreign-backed opposition forces on the 
Thai border. 

Mass Organizatioiis 

In addition to the Front, which is both a state organ and a mass organization, 
several other more strictly mass organizations have been given attention in 
the Cambodian press and are obviously considered important supports of the 
regime. Three of (hem are given particular prominence in the consdmdon as 
bodies whose presidents may present draft bills to the Nadonal Assembly 
(ardde 53). 

Probably the most important is the Trade Union oiganizadon, which held 
its first Nadonal Congress on 7-9 December 1983 widi 302 dd^tes rep- 
resendng 62,000 members out of a total state employee personnel of 145,000 
in 'offices, fitctones, enterprises, hospitals, communicadon and transport, 
schools, ports, workshops, and state farms'. At die 1983 conference the name 
was chained from Workers’ Trade Union for the Salvadon (^Kampuchea to 
Assodadon of Kampuchean Trade Unions. It is led by two old communists 
fiom the independence struggle of the 1940s who remained in Cambodia 
after 1954 and who served DK until 1978.'IhePresidencisMadiLy,alsoindie 
Party Central Committee and die Nadonal Assembly Standing Committee, 
and the VicoJ’resident is Heng Teav, a member of the State CoundL^ 

Clearly, membership in the union is not automadc with entrance into 
state employment; and the funcdon of the organizadon seems to be;, to 
encourage more diligent work and greater output through die reward of 
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admission to a vanguard group, although the advantages to members are not 
spelled out. One press account of admission of new members related that at 
Machine Factory number 1 in Phnom Penh, after a course on the statutes of 
the union, e^hty workers appUed to join, and seventy-five were accepted, the 
others being instructed to work harder and improve their qualifications. The 
union’s task, the report said, was to encourage greater production of 
commodities necessary for agriculture, forestry and other productive sectors 
{Kampuchea, 36 , April 1980). 

Another important mass organization is the Association of Women, with 
922,628 members at the time of its first National Coi^ess on 28-30 October 
1983, attended by 265 delegates elected &om kkum, srok and khet branches. 
Its president since 1979 is Mean Saman, a relatively young woman bom in 
1956, who is dso a member of the National Assembly from Takeo. She is said 
to have joined the revolution in 1970, and in November 1984 was elected an 
alternate member of the Party’s Central Committee.^' 

A third large mass organization is the revolutionary Youth Organization, 
with over 40,000 members. Its first National Congress, also held in 1983, 
from 25 to 27 November, was attended by diree hundred delegates {Kong tap 
padiwat, 109-110,24 November and 1 December 1983). 


Laws, Tribnnals and Political Dissent 

The PRK consdmtion, in its Chapter 8 on tribunals and the office of public 
prosecutor, leaves the organization of a court system to be estabUshed by law, 
no doubt because at the time of promulgation of the constimtion, in mid- 
1981, courts had already been functioning for over two years. Ibus, with 
respect to the courts, the constimtion just establishes certain principles which 
clearly relate to an already existing system. It says that People’s Councillors 
have the same rights as judges in passing sentence, which is decided by 
majority of the court (article 82), all court procedure must be based on law 
and on the principle of equality before the law (ardcle 81), and the accused 
have the rig^t to defence (article 85). 

Before the establishment of a legislative oigan in 1981, Decree-Laws were 
issued by the KPRC. The first was concerned with the establislunent of 
tribunals, termed ‘Revolutionary People’s Courts’; and the second Decree- 
Law, dated the same day, established penalties for various crimes. Two years 
later, after the adoption of the constimtion and reorganization of govern¬ 
ment; the first Decree-Law on courts was replaced by another moi|e detailed 
law voted by the National Assembly.^ 

\ 

V 

f 
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According to this law, there is to be a court in each province and 
municipality, with a president, one or two vice-presidents, and a judge as 
personnel. Trials are presided over by a panel of three, or in some cases five, 
consisting of the above, and on occasion ‘People’s councillors’. The available 
texts indicate neither how court personnel are appointed, nor the qualifica¬ 
tions required, nor is die posidon of the courts within die state apparams 
clear, although they seem to be under the Ministry ofjusdce. 

The same law adds to the right of defence of the accused that it may be 
conducted by the accused alone, or with the assistance of lawyers. The right 
of appeal to ‘higher authorides’ is established, as is the requirement that death 
sentences be sent to the State Council for approval The first two Decree- 
Laws on courts and sentences were concerned first of all widi treason 
(‘betrayal of the revoludon’), although they provided penaldes for other 
crimes as well. Examples of the range of sentences established in 1979, and 
which seem not to have changed, is ten to twenty years imprisonment for 
treason, and five to fifteen years for espion^e, sabots^e and subversion. If a 
person is involved in such aedvides as leading a network, or uses his official 
posidon to further such aedvides, or if he is guilty of‘many crimes against the 
populadon in the past’ (obviously aimed at former DK cadres), the sentence 
may rai^e from twenty years to deatL The first six ardcles of the law deal 
with such crimes against the state; then ardcle 7 establishes sentences of ten to 
twenty years for murder, six months to ten years for deliberately inflicdtig 
bodily injury, two to five years for rape, and twenty years to life imprison¬ 
ment, or even a death sentence, for rape followed by murder. Theft of private 
property may be punished by six months to fifteen years imprisonment, 
depending on the seriousness of the offtnee. 

As in other areas of government aedvity, the PRK has called on surviving 
pre-revoludonary technical personnel to re-establish insdmdons destroyed 
under DK; and within the Ministry ofjusdce several trained lawyers have 
been drafting new laws. In November 1984 three volumes, totallii^ nearly 
400 pages of various types of legal texts, had been published, and more are to 
come.^ Full new criminal and civil codes had not yet been promulgated, and 
the Ministry ofjusdce lawyers said that a draft of a law on marriage and 
family had just been completed and would soon be presented to the Nadonal 
Assembly for approyal 

Occasionally, trials have been covered in the press and, as would be 
expected, cases of treason and subversion are g^en most attendon. In June 
1980 there was the case of Hem Krisna and fifteen accomplices, g)ven 
sentences of three to twenty years’ imprisonment for aedve subversion in the 
service of the non-communist and-PRK forces on the Thai border {Kbi^ tap 
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padiwat, 7, June 1980). Just over a year later, a group of five men and a 
vroman were tried for subversion and sabot^e as ‘Pol Pot mercenaries’. The 
five men had all been DK soldiers and cadres since the period 1970-3. and 
had fied in January 1979 to DK bases in western Cambodia or the Thai 
border where they accepted assignments to carry out sabot^ in Phnom 
Penh. They were given sentences of eleven years to, in one case,: life. The 
woman, who had no political background or, in contrast to the men, 
education, and who wtas only guilty of knowingly givii^ shelter to the 
saboteurs, was let off with a two-year suspended sentence {Kampuchea ,111, 
29 October 1981). One non-political trial which was reported involved five 
men accused in May 1982 of robbery and in one case murder, who were 
sentenced to prison for terms of eighteen years up to life for the murderer.^ 

There can be no doubt that the PRK intends to operate under a rule of law, 
probably difficult to re-establish after five years of wartime near-anarchy 
(1970-5), four more years without any legal system or even a pretence of 
legality (1975-9), and faced widi near total loss of documents, dispersal of 
qualified pesonnel, and decay of institutions, in a poverty-stricken country 
on which war continues to be waged. Fear of arbitrary arrest does not seem to 
be a major concern of the people one meets, formally or casually, within 
Cambodia, and among refugees it is rare to meet anyone with a tale of 
incarceration or abuse.^ 

It would of course be fatuous to suggest that there are nq defects in the 
system, and it would not be surprising in PRK circumstances if power to 
arrest has occasionally been abused and if living conditions in prisons are 
poor. Published remarks of the authorities indicate concern over such 
problems and efforts to review and improve PRK legality. Among details of 
the agenda of a State Council meeting in February 1985 were ‘examination 
and decision on “Law Construcdon” in 1985’, ‘decision on the request for 
pardon of a convict’, and ‘review of the trial and conduct of the prosecution 
in “the Kratie Province case’”, of unspecified nature. Legal matters seem to 
have been given particular attention in the ninth Assembly session in July. 
Minister of Justice Ouk Bun Chhoeun spoke on the question of‘democratic 
legality’; and a bill was passed establishing a Supreme People’s Q>urt and 
Supreme Public Prosecutor’s Department, institutions eliminated from the 
final draft of the constitution. More recently—30 October 1985r-the State 
Council met and decided on a E>raft law on ‘Arrest, Temporary Imprison¬ 
ment, Release, and Search of Domicile. Possessions, and the Person’.^ 
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Political Liberty and Dissent 

In conformity with Cambodian tradition, and in a manner which regime 
leaders in most of Cambodia’s neighbouring countries well understand, 
political dissent as familiar to the Western democracies, if not explicitly 
forbidden, is not encouraged. Old-line communists in die PRK and Singa¬ 
pore’s capitalist bureaucrats would be in full accord on the ‘soructural weak¬ 
ness’ of Western parliamentary democracy, its ‘fiital flaw’ which permits 
frequent changes of the team in power, and the need for a ‘mainstream party’ 
to be returned at evety election for the sake of stability. Goh Chok Tong, 
concerned that Sii^apore ‘might find it difiEicult to maintain the one-man 
one-vote’ system would have perfecdy undetstood Pen Sovann’s declaration 
that where ‘bad elements had been elected’ in khum contests, ‘the elections 
must be reorganized’;” 

Like all previous constitutions, that of the PRK guarantees fireedom of 
speech, press and assembly; and, as in previous constitutions, there is still a 
‘joker’. Such rights may not be used to ‘offend good social customs or to 
disrupt public order or national security’ (article 37). It may help put this in 
proper perspective by emphasizii^ that the two periods of greatest fieedom 
for political dissent in Cambodian history were the last seven years of die 
French colonial regime (1946—53) and, to a somewhat lesser extent, die 
Khmer Republic of Lon NoL Since the first belongs to a category now viewed 
with disapproval in all political circles, and the second is ack^wledged to 
have been an unmitigated disaster, the present lack of opportunity for 
pol i tical dissent may be viewed with somewhat less concern. 

As has been described elsewhere, between 1946 and 1952, diere was a 
plurality of competii^ political parties contesting free elections and a lai^e 
number of newspapers vigorously propounding policies at variance with one 
another and ivith die regime, wheAer local or colonial. As Cambodia 
progressed towards independence, that is, as Kii^ Sihanouk augmented his 
political authority, these freedoms decreased, and during die penod of 
Sihanouk-led independence (1953-70), freedom of political dissent was more 
restricted than during the last French years. Dissent was not totally repressed. 
After 1962 no political parties other than Sihanouk’s Sangkum were per¬ 
mitted, but newspapers representing contending views were published, so 
long as they did not tran^;ress certain limits which were never oqilicidy 
One such limit understood by all was that opposition to Sihanouk 
and his regjme, the advocacy of an alternative, was forbidden. Such was 
tantamount to lese-majeste and treason. Dissentit^ views had to be offned 
within a framework of loyalty to and support for the Sangkum and for 
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personally, in die guise of suggestions for improvement in the 
carryii^ out of policies already approved.^ 

Few Cambodians youi^ enough to be acdve in politics today have ever 
expeiienc^ f^om of polidcal dissenq and the rivals of the PRK show no 
more inclinadon to experiment with such freedom than the Phnom Penh 
authorides.® Moreover, ^ter freedom can hardly be expected , with the 
country at war, when polidcal dissent would uldmately, if not immediately 
and expressly, be in frvour of die enemy. No country, it must be remem¬ 
ber^ permits dissent in favour of the enemy in wartime; and the limits on 
polidcal acdvity and dissent in the PRK certainly seem less onerous than 
those emdsaged by American and Bridsh planners in the event of a war 
situadon in those countries (Campbell, 1984). 

Besides die restricdons on overt dissent there are other restricdons on 
personal freedom which seem strange in the affluent West, at least in 
peacetime. Throughout the state apparatus, circulars have been issued 
instracting employees not to associate with for«%ners unless authorized. In 
pardcular, foreigners should not be invited into private homes. People who 
are not state employees seem less concerned about this rcstricdon, and while 
walking about in P^om Penh 1 was twice invited in for a chat and a drink by 
people 1 encountered casually in die street Such encounters in public do not 
seem to be feared; and in restaurants and other public places Cambodians are 
not hesitant to enter into conversadon with a foreigner if there is a common 
language, especially if the fbrei^er speaks Khmer. The situadon is much like 
that during the last years of Sihanouk’s Sangkum, in the late 1960s, when, 
even if formal reguladons were not bsued, it was understood thaf contact 
with foreigners was suspect, and one was often avdded by former friends, 
who feared harassment by the police if they were seen to spend inuch dme 
with foreigners. Thus, the most restricrive feamres of the PRK polidcal 
system already prevailed twenty years ago, under a regime in whic^ most of 
the non-communist enemies of the PRK, whether of Sihanouk’s FUNCIN- 
PEC or Son Sann’s KPNLF, parddpated. 

Considered in reladon to the condidons in which the country c^sts, the 
PRK record on polidcal freedom and human rights does not give cause for 
dismay, and with respect to previous Cambodian r^mes it may be 
encouraging. At least, since 1979, Cambodia has seen to increase in the rule of 
law and concern with human rights, after a long period of erosion, starring in 
theniid-1960s." . 
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The Military 

The PRK has always possessed a military capability, even if small; and the 
latter accompanied the Vietnamese forces who entered Cambodia to over¬ 
throw DK between December 1978 and January 1979. Indeed, die PRK dates 
the founding of its revoludonary armed forces from 19 June 1951, and 
regularly celebrates that anniversary. This implies a condtiuity throughout 
the DK period, although that aspect is not emphasized, and of course a 
number of PRK leaders served in the DK armed forces before breaking with 
Pol Pot. 

The first Minister of Nadonal Defence in 1979 was Pen Sovann, also at die 
dme Party Secretary and Vice-President of the Revoludonary Council 
governmenc Under him in the military hierarchy were Chan Si, Director of 
the Polidcal Department, Soeuy Keo, General Staff Chie^ Dy Phin, Director 
of Logisdes; and Meas Kroch, Deputy-Chief of the Polidcal Department.^* 

Somedme in 1980, Pen Sovann was named Supreme Commander of the 
Armed Forces, an apparently even higher rank, which was diminated in the 
final consdradon, but by July 1981 Chan Si had replaced him as Defence 
Minister. Sovann was no longer mendoned as being involved in military 
affairs, and this change may have signalled his approaching £dl. The 
hierarchy then was, below Chan Si, Soeuy Keo, Vice-Minister and Chief of 
the General Staffi Dy Phin, Vice-Minister and Chief of Logisdes; Meas Kroch, 
Vice-Minister and Chief of the Military Polidcal Commissariat; and Tea 
Banh, Deputy-Chief of the General Staff” 

When Pen Sovann was removed from all posts in December 1981 Chan Si 
replaced him as President of the Council of Ministers (Prime Minister), while 
Bou Thang moved over from Chief of the Party Committee for Prop^anda 
and Educadon to the Defence Ministry, although these shifb did not occur 
simultaneously.” 

Below Bou Thang, the same men remained in the top ranks of die 
hierarchy, although in a slighdy different order than that reported in 1979; 
Vice-Ministers Soeuy Keo, Meas Kroch, Dy Phin and Tea Banh, heading 
respeedvely die General Staff the Polidcal Commissariat; die Logisdes 
Department, and as Deputy Chief of Staff. Here too a number of changes 
have been effected since the Fifth Party Congress. Soeuy Keo’s posidon since 
his exclusion from the Central Committee is unknown, while Koy Buntha is 
a new Vice-Minister and has been reported as Chief of General Staff Meas 
Kroch sdll held his posidon in December 1985, but it is his Deputy, El 
Vansarat, who was elected to the Party Central Committee. Ham Kit 
appeared as in charge of Logisdes, and Chay Sat^ Yun is now Deputy-Chief 
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of Staff, replacing Tea Banh, who has not fallen into disgrace but has moved 
over to the Ministry of Ck>mmunications, Transport and Postal Service.^ 

The goal of the armed forces is obviously to develop the capability of 
assuming total responsibility for the country’s defimce, permitting the 
Vietnamese forces which have borne the brunt of fighting since 1979 to 
continue their gradual withdrawal, the completion of which is foreseen in 
1990. PRK troops are already active along Ae north-western Thai border 
where the Thai army has reported that in the important sector opposite 
Prachinburi there is one PRK division aloi^side two Vietnamese.^^ 

There are three categories of armed forces—main forces, regional forces 
and local forces. R^onal forces seem to be attached to province, district and 
sub-district. A complete hierarchy of military ranks has apparently not been 
established. The five men at the top of the hierarchy carry no military tide or 
rank at all, and when members of the field forces are mendoned % name 
their ranks are given as ‘commander’ {baruheakar), ‘chief (litefally, ‘pre- 
&ident'/protean), of a unit, ‘deputy chief, and ‘soldier’ {yuthachon or 
senachon).^ 

The PRK has not announced the number of persons in its armed forces, 
but foreign analysts estimate about 30,000.^^ Military service, and auxiliary 
civilian service, are obligadons of citizenship established in the consdtudon, 
although officially all military personnal are ‘volunteers’. Twice a year the 
Council of Ministers and Ministry of Defence establish a total plan for 
military recruitment, with totals required firom lower administr^dve units. 
Then, at province and district levels, the authoiides undertake a propaganda 
and educadonal campa^n to encourage the requisite number of young 
people to volunteer. A very recent (September 1985) change has been the 
introducdon of five years’ compulsory military service for men aged 18 to 
30.» 

Occasionally, there are reports of such campaigns and their results in the 
press, in particular in the army newspaper. Interestingly, die repom are not 
uniformly posidve. In November 1982 it was said that die District of Phnom 
Penh had previously had a rather bad record. They did not make their quota, 
and some of the recruits had run away or were otherwise of poor quality. The 
reasons alleged were fear of disability and subsequent hardship for the family. 
Thus, in 1982, the campaign focused on the problems of soldiers’ fiunilies, 
and it was decided that a disabled soldier would be considered, vdth respect 
to work points and allowances, the equivalent of a full-strength worker for 
three years; and in addition there would be sub-distria and village aid for 
soldiers’ families. A similar story of improvement on a previously poor record 
was from Kompong Siem District in Kompong Cham Province. Until 1983 
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they had not met their quota and their recruits were undisciplined or else 
fled. Then, after a propaganda campaign, and pledges of public contributions 
for the support of soldiers’ fiunilies, they had two hundred volunteers duricg 
the first half of 1983, thus exceedii^ fheir quota (Kong tappadiuMU, 66,15 
November 1982, and 105,27 October 1983). 

During the first half of 1983, separate articles also announced ihatTakco 
province had sent 550 new recruits to the army, Kien Svay Distria (Kandal 
Province) 126, and that die Province of Kandal as a whole and Bauribaur 
District in Kompong Chhnang Province had folfiilled their quotas. At the end 
of 1983 Phnom Penh dty announced it was sending 414 recruits, and by mid- 
1984 the capital was said to have exceeded its plan by 119 per cent Likewise, 
the Elistrict of Koh Thom went over its quota by 113 per cent, and the town 
of Takhmau, by 111 per cent without any absolute ^;ure beii^ provided." 

Although soldiering is formally voluntary, and names are not chosen 
arbitrarily by the authorides, there is obviously considerable pressure on 
those eligible to volunteer. There is nevertheless some appredadon of the 
necessity for military duty in the country’s present situation. When visidi^; 
the Tuol Kork textile factory, its female secretary, among their achievements, 
noted proudly that three of their workers had joined the army; and when on a 
trip toTakeoon 10 November 1984,1 passed a village where new volunteers 
were leavii^ for service, they appeared to be recdviug a cheerful send-offi in 
contrast to the atmosphere at die departure of dvilian auxiliary wodt«s 
which I wimessed later on the same road. With respect to quotas, Koh Thom 
District officials told me that in 1984 their planned semi-annual draft quotas, 
set for them by the province, were 117 and eighty, and that they had exceeded 
them, widi 138 and dghty-four volunteers respecdvely, ^ures which agree 
precisely with thdr 113 per cent overfulfilment reported in the press. 

Lest cridcal readers be inclined to dismiss such upbeat figures as 
propaganda, they should note die concern in and-PRK drdes that a 
genuinely Khmer, effecdve force may be developing, a concern which cuts 
the ground from under arguments that opposidon to the PRK is for die sake 
of Cambodian independence. It is now dear that the prospect of a truly 
Khmer PRK is more worrying than the existence of a putadve Vietnamese 
puppet^ 

In addidon to stricdy military dudes, troops are also given considerable 
attendon in the press for construcdon and agricultural work. They are 
reported from rime to time as having built schools, hospitals, dams, and to 
have prepared rice fields. They are also heavily eigaged in propaganda work 
among the populadon, organizing polidcal courses to explain polides, as well 
as sessions to encourage people sympathedc to the enemy to come forward. 
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confess, and change their views. Party recruitment within the military is also 
an important function, and this clearly deliberate dual military and polidcal 
role is reflected in the top military hierarchy, from Pen Sovann, through 
Chan Si, to fiou Thang, whose PRK career was in polidcal work until after 
the removal of Pen Sovann in December 1981.^' 


Auxiliary National Defence Labour 

Since at least 1983, the PRK has recruited groups of civilians to work along 
the border with Thailand, clearing brush, construcdng barricades, con- 
strucdng and repairing roads in the interest of defence against attacks by the 
DK coalidon forces at the border (Wain, 1983; Vickery, 1984, pp. 297-8). 

The recruitment was apparendy first organized in the outer provinces, and 
began in Phnom Penh only last year. When I was there in November 19841 
heard remarks about people who had to ‘go to Pailin to clear forest’, and the 
task was plainly unpopular and viewed with some trepidadon. The first 
group had left Phnom Penh just before I arrived, and they had been told that 
their tour of duty would be about two months. It was difficult to obtain much 
informadon about the progranune, but 1 was told it was an obligadon, like 
service in the army. 

Since then, the posidon of the regime on auxiliary defence work is clear. 
Ardcles in the PRK press indicate that it is not clandesdne forced labour, but 
viewed as a necessary patriodc task and will be gjven public recognidon as 
such. At the end of January celebradons for the return of the first Phnom 
Penh condngent were announced, just over two months after 1 had been told 
of their departure. At the same dme there was an official send-off for the 
second group, who apparently set out at die very end of January 1985. A 
rather large amount of space over three issues of Kampuchea was devoted to 
the sul^ect, including interviews with some of the remmed workers. There 
was also an article on their health care, which said that the Phnom Penh 
municipality had sent fifty-seven medical workers with the first group 
{Kampuchea, 281-283 , 31 January, 7 February, 14 February 1985). The 
sending of doctors to care for these workers may have prompted the special 
attendon given to the matter in the Western press later in the year.: 

In July there was an aimouncement of the flight from Phnom Penh of the 
Deputy-Director of the Khmer-Soviet Hospital in Phnom Penh, who had 
left his post in May, which would have been just when the condngent 
reported as beginning duty in January would have returned. Indeed, he 
complained that phase three of a forced labour programme had begun, and 
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added that there was forced resettlement towards the border provinces. His 
case was given more publicity in the Far Eastern Economic Review, which 
reported straight-facedly that Ws reason for leaving was, ‘Vietnam has set up 
a programme to kill the Cambodian people’. Together widi the Western 
press, the ASEAN foreign ministers also expressed concern about ‘compelling 
citizens to work in war zones’.*^ 

There can be no doubt that this work, like all defence work, is onerous and 
dangerous, but Cambodia has been forced into desperate measures to defend 
itself against attacks encouraged and supported by those same ASEAN- 
countries. The real concern of the ASEAN governments and their press 
agents is probably that the Cambodians continue to fight back, and may be 
successfully involving the population in national defence. One of the 
interesting inferences from the way the Khmer-Soviet Hospital doctor was 
treated by the press is that few of the civihan defence workers have defected, 
and his was the first information about the new programme which had been 
revealed. 
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The Elcoiioiiiic System 

9 The PRK Economy 


when the PRK was established in January 1979 the country’s economic 
situation was unique in modem history. Not only had Cambodia been 
damaged by several years of war and revolutionary transformation^ the 
severity of which was comparable to what had occurred in parts of Eastern 
Europe during 1939-45,* but during 1975-9 the DK regime had attempted to 
forcibly return the country to poor peasant level with only a minimum of 
essential industry, primitive education, and wilful neglect of such muned 
pesoimel as existed. Thus, in 1979, there had been no currency or markets for 
four years, no taxes had been collected for at least nine—in many parts of the 
country for longer—such manufacture as had not been deliberately neglected 
or destroyed after 1975 had been run down; skilled manpower had been 
dispersed in agriculmral communes, decimated by illness and execution; and 
many of the survivors had chosen to flee abroad as soon as the removal of the 
DK authorities permitted freedom of movement. 

The economic intentions of the PRK were outlined in the eleven-point 
Front pregramme of 2 December 1978. Point 5 stated that the new regime 
would 


carry out a sovereign independent economic policy moving toward prosperous and 
authentic socialism... this new economy will serve the interests of the people on the 
basis of the development of agriculture and industry ... it will be a planned and 
market economy answering the needs of progress of the society. 


The DK obligations to work and eat in common would be abolished, as 
would the confiscation of rice and personal property. Mutual assistance and 
co-operation on the basis of free consent would be aided and encouraged, in 
order to boost production and raise the standard of liviig. Currency, banking 
and commercial transactions would be restored.^ 

Three types of economic organization were recognized, state, co-operative 
and family (private).^ Under the first come all industry, finance, transport; 
official foreign commerce and some large-scale agriculture, especially 
industrial crops. The last includes most retail marketing, individual artisan, 
handicraft, and repair work, some agriculmre, and defacto much commodity 
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import trade. The co-operative sector is best described as semi-private/semi¬ 
state, and includes a significant portion of agriculmre, the two hghest types 
of Solidarity Group,^ and certain urban enterprises such as the larger 
restaurants. 

The markets quickly became a fitvourite area of work for people fleeing 
the fields, even (or many who had not previously worked as traders, since 
Cunbodia after DK was starved of commodities, and anything could mm 
over a quick profit Buying and selliig were freely allowed and, until 1983, 
were not even taxed. This policy gained popular support, and it also achieved 
a mobilization of concealed capital remaining within the country for what at 
the time was a productive purpose, the acquisition of essential commodities 
which the sate could not have purchased, confiscated, or obtained through 
foreign aid. It represented a sort of primitive accumulation of capital via free 
trade; and sate recognition of the necessity of the free market in spite of its 
violation of socialist ideals, was clear in an April 1980 KPRC order signed by 
Pen Sovann, which forbade checking, searchii^ or obstraedng transactions 
and flow of consumer goods; ordered the closure of all utmecessary 
checkpoints; and sated that no one, not even miliary or security forces, had 
the authority to stop trains except in emergencies due to danger.^ 

Democratic Kampuchea had not only abolished currency, but as an aspect 
of the millenarian peasantist trait in its revolution had held all wealth in 
contempt, and there had thus been litde attempt to search out and confiscate 
cash, jewels, or precious metals held by the population prior m 1975. Many 
people buried their possessions as soon as they were apprised of the coming 
evacuation to the countryside. Others concealed them on their persons, were 
rarely searched carefully, and in an astonishing number of cases retained their 
valuables at liberation in 1979.* 

When released from the DK constraints in 1979, the first concern of all 
survivors was to retrieve valuables which they had concealed, which they 
knew others had concealed, or vdiich had been left by the deceased; and those 
who did not try to carry them in their flight across the Thai border 
immediately set about investing them in goods fi>r resale inside the country. 
The more enterprising went themselves to the border to purchase goods 
from Thailand which they carried back to the markets of Battambang, 
Phnom Penh and other towns. Others established themselves in those 
markets, buying for resale the goods brought from the border and financing 
further trading venmres. This should not be termed ‘black market*, for it was 
not at all clandestine and there was no attempt to impede it It was normal 
free trade, but carried over unusual routes—border woodlands and semi- 
batdefields—because Cambodia’s normal routes westward were closed. The 
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uldmate purchasers in the towns used their own pre-war hoard^ where they 
existed, or die products which diey made at home for sale, or even, where it 
could be spared, their government rice radons. Thus, in the beginning, the 
market revival was almost entirely financed by private liquid capital which 
had been hoarded for several years. Uldmately, diis capital was exported 
abroad, principally to Thailand,^ but in the meantime it had financed a 
necessary part of dhe country’s reconstruedon which the state alone could not 
have achieved. Moreover, used in this way, it did not generate severe 
infladonary pressure, and did not contribute to the re-emergence of wide 
class differences. One negadve e£fect of this laissez-faire was the unrestricted 
sale of useless or even harmful products.* 

Another method of primidvely accumulating business capital was pillage. 
As the populadon flowed back into Phnom Penh in 1979, everything sdll 
intact was fair game. Surviving libraries were looted and their contents put on 
sale or, in the case of dossiers and newspapers, used for wrappii^ parcels. 
Many other ardcles for use or resale were available from both former govern¬ 
ment offices and private houses left untouched since 1975; and a more exodc 
method of appropriating old wealth was the collecdon of gold from the mass 
graves of DK victims.* 

Since, eschewing force, the new PRR authorides had no means of 
extracting sufficient food fi:om the rural areas to feed the new state sectors, 
foreign aid was used for that purpose, first aid fiom Viemam and the Soviet 
Union, and later Western intemadonal aid.** This gave rise to the joumalisdc 
dishonesty about misappropriadon of aid destined for vilh^ers, inifavour of 
officials, as though the inhabitants of food-produdi^ regions should be 
favoured over those in the towns. This was parricularly sickening in the 
Western press which had reviled DK for destroying towns, and who then 
damned the PRK for essential measures used to recreate them. 

The urban market sector was left to feed itself; only state employees 
received govenunent radons fixim food aid supplies. The market persotmel, 
which included large numbers of spouses, reladves and friends of state 
employees, using hoarded valuables, loot, or commodides purchased with 
such, could offer adequate prices to endee surplus food from the rural areas; 
and some of this food also reached state employees either via their family 
members in die markets, or because they had their own hoard of pre-war 
valuables. ^ 
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Money, Prices and Markets 


During 1979 there was no Cambodian currency, and market prices^were 
established by supply and demand in Vietnamese dowj, Thai baht, gold, and 
rice, with rates of exchange determined strictly accordii^ to mark« forces. 
Thus various reports stated that 1 kg. of rice exchanged for 1.5 of fisfo or 1 
kg. of beef was equivalent to 2.5 kg. of rice, a sarong 12 kg., and 1 oz. of gold, 
2,100 kg. of rice. State employees were paid in rice, at the rate of 13 l^. per 
month for workers and middle-level officials, which some were able to 
exchange for other commodides in the market Other purchases were made 
from pre-war hoards of valuables, including gold recuperated from mass 

graves." ,. . 1 • f 

In March 1980 a new Cambodian riel was placed in circulauon, at rates or 

1 riel to 3 dong, and 4 riel to the US dollar. In domesdc terms, the riel was at 
first fixed as the price of 1 kg. of milled rice. State salaries began to be paid m 
riel , and varied from 65 per month for an ordinary worker to 260 for the top 
three men in the state apparatus. When money salaries v'cr® 
payment in kind was terminated, although stete employees could buy faxed 
amounts of rice and other essential commodides at subsidized below-market 

^ The new riel quickly displaced other currencies from the domesdc 
market, and was accepted in all domesdc transacdons. State subsidized nee 
was pegged at 1 riel per 1^, and the state offered to purdiase rice from 
farmers at 1.4-1.6 riel, while the free-market price of rice in 1980 van^ 
around 2.5-3.00 riel. The stability of rice prices diroughout 1980 surpnsed 
foreign observers, who had been sceprical about the new riel’s viabUity. 

S jnrf 1980, salaries have been rai^ twice, I was told, and now appear to 
range between 140 and 500 riel. Examples of mondily salaries which people 
told me they were receiving in November 1984 were: 

teachers-from 160 for a new teacher to 482 for a principal of a secondary 
school; 


doctors—300 for an MD4 , , i \ ■,nnc u 

pharmaceurical factory employees- 170-200 (speaahzed worker), 370 for the 

factory director, plus allowances (e.g. for children); 
tyre factory cmployecs-140 (unskilled worker), 400 for the director, plus 

texrile factor workers-140 (unskilled worker), 230 for semi-trained, 300 for 
a fully-qualified machine operator. 
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In addition to salaries state employees still receive subsidized rice 
allowances of 16 l^ymontb for an adult and 10 kg. for a child, at 2.5 riel per 
kg. In 1984 they were also still benefidi^ from free housii^ light and water, 
if only because the state still lacked the means to collect rates which had in 
fact been set. Lig^t and water meters were not yet installed in mtnt places. 
There are also subsidized rations of certain other commodities, and many 
people earn extra income by selling on the fiee market what they do not 
choose to use themselves. As an example, a person whose salary wa$:260 riel, 
up from 90 in 1981, could buy the foUowii^ goods at subsidized prices, 
which 1 contrast with their free-market prices: 


Table 8 Subsidized and free market prices for 
basic commodities, 1984 



controlled 

free 

5 litres kerosene 9 

riel 

5.00 

II 

25 packs cigarettes, total 

125.00 

225 

5 pieces of soap for 

1330 

60 

32 kg. of rice O » 

2.50 

3 

2 tins of condensed milk for 

24.00 

46 

} kg. sugar for 

6.00 

10 


The sale of surplus rations on the free market is accepted, and non- 
smokers, for instance, could nearly double their disposable cash income. It is 
acknowledged that salaries are inadequate for a minimum basic living 
standard, which people with even modest demands say requires at least 30 
riel per day in Phnom Penh; and all salaried people only survive through 
other expedients—sellii^ surpluses; living together and pooUng incomes, 
especially where one or more family members trade in the market or engage 
in handicraft manufacture; moonlighting in private work, such as teaching; 
maintaining vegetable gardens; or raisii^ chickens, ducks or pigs. 

Although salaries have more than doubled since 1980, they have only just 
kept pace with basic commodity prices, as the following price list in Table 9, 
recorded in the Phnom Penh markets, shows. 

Some typical prices for prepared food in stalls and restaurants at the end of 
1984 were: a dish of meat and vegetables in the simplest food shop, 2-5 rieh, 
an entree in the better restaurants, 20-50; a cup of coffee, 5, and with milk, 7; 
a bottle of beer, 25, and soft drinks, 6-8 riel. 
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Table 9 Price list, Phnom Penh market, 1984 



1981 

1984 


riel 


pork per kg. 

20 

45 

chicken per kg. 

14 

16 

beef per kg. 

16 

40 

rice per 1^ ((tee) 

23-3 

4-6 

a single egg 

1 

2 

rubber sandals, pair 

12 

30+ 

cloth for dress, per metre 

60+ 

120+ 

laundry soap, per pieix 

3 

12 


As an indication of what these prices mean for Cambodians, it may be 
useful to record a few prices of similar products in the best pre-war years, for 
example, as I noted them in 1963 (see Table 10). At that time state salaries in 
riel were roughly ten times their present levels; primary and secondary school 
teachers, for example, receiving 1,500-3,000 riel monthly. 

Table 10 Price list, Phnom Penh and Siemieap 
markets, 1963 


poA per kg. 60 (Phnom Penh) 30 ^iemreap) 

beef per 1^. 40 22 

1 whole chicken 40-60 22 

riceperkg. 3 

Thus, in terms of cash, the present regime is much more frvourable for die 
peasants than the pre-war economy, and salaried employees must spend 
much more of their income on rural products than before. 

State salaries have plainly been set for the most spartan subsistence level, 
and they offer no possibility for state employees to become a privileged 
stramm dirough salaries and legal perks. The most prosperous urban group 
are those who Uve by die market, many of whom, dirough £muly member¬ 
ship or association also contribute to the support of state employees. 1 was not 
able to obtain a statement of income from any traders, but their relative 
prosperity is apparent from dieir stock of goods, general notoriety, and the 
circumstances diat the numerous eatii^ and drinkii^ places in Phnom Penh 
are heavily patronized by people who can only itfford such expense by 
engaging in some kind of private business. In contrast to 1979-80, howwer, 
when an extreme seller’s market prevailed, there is now only a minimal 
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mark-up over prices in Thailand—no doubt the result of both competidon 
and the very small amount of cash in circuladon within Cambodia. Traders 
now obviously make their profit from latge turnover rather than high unit 
margins, and all foreign goods are very expensive for the local consumer. 

For certain other occupations I was able to obtain figures. One supple¬ 
mentary occupation whose beneficiaries are mostly state employees, b^use 
most people with the requisite qualifications have chosen to work for the 
state since 1979, is private raition, particularly foreign languages, of which 
the most popular is EnglisL > 

All over Phnom Penh small signs are posted announcii^ that a private 
language class is open, and these classes are usually conducted in the evenii^, 
after office hours. Fees are between 30 and 50 riel per month per person for 
one hour’s instruction per working day. If there are twenty pupils in a class, as 
seems to be normal, the teacher will earn 1,000 riel a mondi for an hour’s 
work each evening, that is four to five times his official salary, and if he 
conducts two or three classes per evening, his income will be very high. In 
contrast to the situation reported by refugees in 1980, there is now great 
freedom to open such classes, even if they are not formally authorized 
(Vickery, 1985). 

Artisanal or small-scale technical work, manufiteture of small commodi¬ 
ties, repair work and photography constimte a lucrative sector. Most people 
eng^e in such work as full-time self-employment, but 1 met one woman 
who told me that she worked as a teacher during the day and she and other 
members of her family made joss sticks at home in the evening for sale in the 
market One establishment from which 1 was able to obtain information was 
a group of workers making moulded concrete Buddha images for installation 
in temples. Once a mould has been nlade it does hot take long to turn out 
images, each of which, depending on pose and size, sells for 400-700 riel. 
Although sales are seasonal, and mmover was particularly good during the 
month of kathen (October-November), the artisans considered that the work 
provided a good living for the group of thirteen workers and their families. 

Another such profitable task is home weaving. Just outside Phnom Penh 1 
found a woman who worked full time at her own loom, tumii^ out a type of 
sarong; and her monthly income over expenditure fi>r material was 1,800 riel , 
the equivalent of three top salaries and worth 360 kg. of rice, or enough to 
feed twenty-four people for a month, or 40 kg. of beef. In addition, she kept a 
few chickens and a couple of pigs, and so was indeed well-off. 

Throughout 1982 all private economic activities and indeed all income 
generation, was free from taxation, for the first tax laws were only passed in 
November 1982, and applied beginning in 1983.'^ 
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The first law established the principle dut all private businesses should 
pay tax on gross income, and some general rules about the modalities for tax 
collection, but details of precisely who should pay and at what rates were left 
to the Finance Ministry to determine. The principles enunciated in the law 
appear to tend towards leniency. Article 3 states that low income-earners 
might be temporarily exempt I have not seen the Finance Ministry 
documents esublishing rates of taxation, but several traders in one of the 
large Phnom Penh markets told me what dieir monthly assessments were. 
They ranged from 90-130 riel for book stalls, to 180 for a retail rice vendor, to 
320 and 1,000 respectively for silver and gold shops. In addition, each stall 
paid a daily 2-riel market upkeep fee to the municipality. On one occasion, 1 
was present in the market when the tax collectors—young men and women in 
neat dark uniforms—were making dieir rounds, and I observed that taxes 
were paid in cash on the spot against a receipt, and could ascertain that the tax 
receipt was for the amount which the vendor had told me he paid. Although 
none of the vendors would tell me his income, none complained about their 
tax rates, which appear quite low compared with the visible volume of trade. 
Presumably taxes are based on some serious assessment of income, since the 
tax law requires detailed bookkeeping and affidavits on stock. 

The Buddha-image makers also revealed their tax obl^ations—130-160 
riel per month, per shop, i.e. 40 per cent or less of the price of one of their 
cheaper products; and at the top end of the private scale, an employee in one 
of the largest and most popular Phnom Penh restaurants said their monthly 
tax was about 10,000 riel, on a gross income of 8,000 on ordinary days and 
20-30,000 on Sundays. 

The law on import taxes, obviously devised for the overland commodity 
trade from Thailand, addresses in its first article one of the main problems of 
the laissez-faire market since 1979—‘the import of unnecessary commodities’ 
which ‘should be slowed down’. Taxation would also, it said, encourage local 
production and contribute to the state budget. The law established three 
broad categories of imports and the rates at which they should be taxed, 
although final details were again left to the Finance Ministry. 

Category 1, articles of family and ordinary daily use, and raw materials 
used in domestic production such as all types of cloth, thread, cigarette 
papers, and dyes are subject to a tax rate of 5-10 per cent; the second category 
includes goods of limited necessity and high price, such as bicycles and 
motorcycles, radios, tape recorders and cassettes, which are subject to a 15-25 
per cent rate. Category III, taxed at 30-50 per cent, comprises unnecessary 
goods, such as cigarettes, luxuries and canned goods. These rates are also very 
modest, reflecting both the continuing real need for this sort of trade, and the 
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state’s reluctance to risk resentment over interference in private activities Jt is 
interestii^ that medicines, which are badly needed and often cannot be 
obtained other than on the free market, but which require more regulation 
than at present to prevent the sale of impure or harmful products, are not 
mentioned in any of the taxable categories. 

There was also clearly a desire to bring foreign retail trade under some 
kind of overall supervision, for article 7, the first in Title 2 on ‘Modalities of 
Commodity Import*, states that traders must use established roucK and 
present their goods for inspection at established points where they will be 
issued with receipts for tax payment, permitting them to transport their 
goods onward. 

There is no independent assessment of the efficacy of the Import Tax 
regulations, which may remain lai^ely theoredcal, if only because of the very 
troubled conditions along the routes from the Thai border. At least,: at the 
end of 1984, there was no sign that they had hindered trade, for the markets 
were well supplied with both necessities and luxuries straight out of 
Thailand.'* 


Financial Organization 


In 1980, together with the introduction of currency, a national bank was 
established. Within the state organization, it occupies the place of a ministry 
and provides funds for state commerce and loans to producers. By the end of 
1984, in addition to the national bank, there were a bank for foreign trade and 
over thirty branch banks at province, district and municipality level 
{Kampuchea, 278 , 7 January 1985). Inflation since the new riel was intro¬ 
duced in 1980 has been surprisingly low. Obyiously, the authorities have not 
resorted incontinently to the printing press. There may also be a currency 
support aid programme organized by the Soviet Union, a maner on which I 
have discovered no information. 

Both the foreign aid and market capital from hoards and loot were 
obviously temporary expedients. The PRK, like its predecessor, recognized 
that the country’s economy must ultimately depend on its agricultural sector, 
which is potentially capable of producii^ substantial food surpluses for 
export as well as certain industrial products such as cotton, jute and rubber, 
either for export or for local processing in the few industries to which the 
country is suited. The key then, to both Cambodia’s economic recovery and 
its cohesion as an independent state, depends on agricultural recovoy and 
development. 
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State domestic commerce is financed with cash loaned by the national 
bank to provincial and district trading offices for the purchase of agricultural 
produce, such as rice. The same branch offices are also responsible for sellii^ 
commodities to the rural areau, and out of these sales they repay their loans. 
For the first two years of the bank’s existence, it was reported that 450 milfion 
riel had been loaned for the purchase of agriculmral produce. I have not 
found an equivalent statistic for subsequent years, but a report in early 1985 
said that state purchase of rice had increased from 16,000 tons in 1980-1 to 
over 440,000 tons in 1983-4, an amount which was 50 per cent over plan.'* 
Most of the recent trade statistics are expressed in percentages of the plan, 
which are difficult to use in the absence of either the plan argets or earlier 
base figures. It is of interest, however, dut for 1983-4 state purchases had 
been more than planned, state sales to the populace had been only about 60 
per cent of plan, and 76 per cent of die money advanced to the lower levels 
for agriculmral purchases had been repaid. This would seem to indicate that 
farmers are earning more from the state than they return in the form of 
purchases from the state, and are using the cash in the private market'^ 

The state, via its banks, also loans money to the agriculmral sector for 
purchase of animals and equipment. For 1984 the national bank provincial 
office in Kandal (where Phnom Penh is located) announced that it had loaned 
2 milhon riel to local fishii^ groups, over 17 million to hmidicrafts (fiunily- 
size manufaemring enterprises, such as weavit^, and 18 million to . the 
province commercial office for the purchase of rice. In the same period, the 
fisheries repaid 1.4 million, handicraft enterprises over 12 milfion, and the 
commercial branch 8 million. The loans were described as short- and long¬ 
term, but without specific details. Neither is it clear whether the difference 
between lending and repayment represented defaults, extended credit, or 
loans not yet due. Here also, though, as with state conunerce, it appears that 
more cash is going out to die mral areas than is coming into the treasury 
{Kampuchea, 277,3 January 1985). 


PRK Agriculture 

The initial policy for ^riculmre was recovery through almost total laissez- 
faire, without taxation, compulsory deliveries or any large measure of state 
control; likewise, if only because of insufficient resources, without s^nificant 
state aid either. 

State control and guidance was exercised from the beginning through state 
appropriation of all land and real estate, a simation officially established in 
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article 14 of the constitution. Thus, the state was able from the beginning to 
influence the reoi^anization of agriculture, and to guide it towards a form of 
socialization. 

The change of regime from DK to PRK in 1979 occurred during what 
would normally have been the rice harvest season, and because of the battle 
situation and the sudden end of the DK state discipline, all normal work was 
interrupted. Where conditions permitted, rice was harvested and consu m ed. 
Fowl, p^ and even draft animals were also consumed heedle^ly; and 
wherever the population reached them before the new authorities took 
control, former DK stores of food were appropriated and consumed. Thus, in 
most parts of the countryside durii^ the fiist half of 1979, at least, people 
who stayed where they were suddenly had adequate food after months or 
years of malnutrition or starvation. They ate well, however, without 
sufficient concern for the future, depletii^ both potential seed stocks and the 
draft animals necessary for agricultural production in Cambodian condi¬ 
tions. 

Although former private property in land was not recognized by the new 
PRK, peasants who had remained on their own land during DK, or who were 
able to remm to it immediately after January 1979, were allowed to continue 
working it as though it were their own property. Conflict arose when 
displaced peasants returned to their former homes to find that others had 
appropriated their land in their absence. In such cases the state refused to 
intervene in favour of the former owners, and uiged that the matter be settled 
amicably through discussion between the parties and mediated by the local 
authorities.'* 

The anarchy resultii^ from the sudden release from DK discipline, the 
weakness of the new authorities, and the movement of large numbers of the 
population who had no intention of participadt^ further in agriculmral 
work augured poorly for the next plandng season; and measures taken either 
by Vietnamese or PRK authorides to secure seed supplies or build, up food 
stores were often wilfully misinterpreted (Vickery, 1984, pp. 219-20). 

In 1979 the government immediately announced that, in line with the 
policy of moving towards socialisni, agricultural producers should be 
oiganized in ‘Solidarity Groups’ {krom samakki) of ideally ten tp fifteen 
families in order to co-operadvely produce and share in the rewards. 

1 have not obtained a precise official statement on the oiganizadon of 
Solidarity Groups in 1979, but in basic oudine the groups were probably very 
similar, if not idendcal, to those in the circular of August 1980. There, ten to 
fifteen families per group was considered to be the ideal, but this could vary 
according to local condidons. In mountainous or sparsely settled areas the 
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number might be as low as five to seven families; and in the thickly setded 
areas there were up to sixty or seventy families per group. The amount of land 
allotted to each person in the group should be calculated according to the 
normal size of a farm in that area, with the proviso that each worker should 
have from 1 to 2 hectares. Thus, arrangements should be made to redistribute 
land from groups which had it in excess to groups which had insufficient 
land.'* 

This circular referred to land distribudon to groups during ‘the past year’, 
1979-80, acknowledging that there had been dissadsfacdon in some places. 
Where land from the previous distribudon was insufficient, addidonal land 
should be given to the group, and excess land not in use should be loaned to 
group members to increase dieir family produedon. The circular also 
commented on the necessity to ensure that each group had sufficient animals 
for ploughii^ and breeding. It is clear that there were both collecdvely- 
owned and privately-owned animals, as well as animals whose status, private 
or collecdve, was unclear. The latter, it stated, should be used in collecdve 
work first, and then privately after collecdve work was finished. Collecdvely- 
owned animals would be allotted to families who owned none in order to 
accomplish the necessary work. 

From this circular it is clear that there were various categories of land 
possession and administradon. There was Solidarity Group land, and land 
belotging to higher administradve units such as villsge and khum which 
could be loaned to groups and families as needed. The original disdnedon is 
not clear. At one point it was stated that all khum and villages should give all 
farms in their regions to the groups, but in other secdons we see that some 
land sdll remained outside the groups under control of die higher units; and 
within the groups some people were favoured in beiig allowed to remain in 
possession of their former private land, even if this exceeded the group norm. 
It is likewise unclear how some animals were neither definitely private nor 
collecdve. In this 1980 circular there is no reference to different levels of 
collecdvizadon as appeared in later policy statements. 

Because of the lack of means of produedon and the very rudimentary 
potendal for state control, what in fact emerged in die 1979 planting season 
was tradidonal family produedon, with solidarity groups more or less 
effeedve where lack of draft animals and other means of produedOn would 
have in any case imposed co-operadve labour (Vickery, 1984, p. 222). 

By the end of 1979, in the harvest season, state policy on the division and 
distribudon of agriculmral produce was oudined as follows:** 

1. No takes on agriculmral produce, and no oblgatory contribudon to the 
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2. Each Solidarity Group should set aside sufBdent seed for die next planting 
season, and such seed was not to be placed in village or khum stock. 

3. One part of each groups’s produce was to be given to vill:^ and khum for 
support of (a) crippled resident war veterans; (b) state employees without 
salary such as the village and khum committee members, the permanent 
local military (not to exceed one platoon), teachers, mfirmary saff. The 
amount set aside for such personnel was die ration given to heavy workers, 
but if any of them had received state support, addidonal local support was 
not required. 

4. The remaining produce was to be retained by the group and divided as 
follows: 

(a) Workers on heavy tasks, such as ploughing, harrowing, and digging 
ditches, should receive more than those on hght tasks; remuneration 
should vary according to dme worked; everyone in the group should 
receive enough for a hvelihood; and the aged, infirm, children, and 
women whose husbands were absent, should receive enough even if 
they did little work. 

(b) Owners of cattle, buffalo and seed (ix. private ownership of such was 
acknowledged) who used them in group work should receive extra 
remuneration as agreed within the group. The circular emphasized 
that collective agreement was required, and that the group leader 
could not arbitrarily decide on such matters. 

(c) The village and khum were forbidden to seize any produce for applica¬ 
tion to any kind of budget, or to stock and hoard produce; after 
harvest, all produce should be redistributed according to die norms 
oudined above. 

(d) Farmers who insisted on working privately should be encouraged, but 
not forced to join Solidarity Groups; all production outside the group, 
on unoccupied land, was the property of the producers, and sugar palms 
cpuld be owned by individuals; and finally, producers were free to 
trade their produce in the market, without ‘anyone having the right or 
authority to forbid them’. 

In general, the policies laid down in this circular were carried out, and 
individual rights were observed (Vickery, 1984, pp. 222-4). Nevertheless, 
oly ective conditions—lack of seed, of draft animals, of food for the working 
jjopulation—meant that nothing like a normal area could be planted, or 
harvested. 

However difficult the objective conditions, the PRK authorities seem to 
have felt in 1980 that more could be done to increase production incentives 
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in agriculture, and this was reflected in another circular, issued on 30 August 
1980, that is, at the end of the 1980 planting season.^* 

This circular announced that even though development of a collective 
economy was the goal, family (Le. individual private) economy should be 
encouraged and expanded in order to aid the collective economy. So fin, the 
circular continued, the measures for expansion of the family economy had 
not gready increased peasant incentives, increases in agriculmral production 
were slow, and hving standards too low. 

One of the problems raised was that of effective possession of land. 
Dependir^ on die availabiUty of land and agricultural condidons, it was 
established that each family was endded to a private plot of between 1,500 
and 2,000 square metres of land for dieir house and production of their own 
food. New families in an agricultural area should have a plot des^nated for 
them by the authorides, and old famiUes whose own traditional plot was 
smaller should be given addidonal land. Because of this problem of land 
possession, an important principle established in the new circular was that 
famiUes sdll living on land which they had formerly owned should he 
allowed to continue in occupadon of that land even if it was a larger area than 
the norm. Probably a majority of peasant families in some parts of the 
country were in that situadon and diey may have been dismrbed by attempts 
to ‘collecdvize’ parcels of their land durii^ 1979. The circular reaflSrmed that 
trees on family land beloi^ed to the family, an important point if the trees 
included sugar palms or other valuable fruit. After harvest, all produce from 
the family plot would be the exclusive property of the producers, fiee of tax 
or contribudon to the state, and available to the producers to use or sell 
privately on die open market. 

Besides the family plot, which is in fact a very small area, barely sufficient 
for a nuclear fiimily’s support, each peasant family worked in a Solidarity 
Group, and the August 1980 circular laid down the principles for division of 
the produedon firom group land. 

As in 1979, all produedon by a group should be divided among the 
members of the group and not given to the villages or khum for other 
purposes. It was emphasized, however, that before division among group 
members, adequate seed for the next season’s crop must be subtracted, and 
apparendy, aldiough diis is not explicit, the seed would be stored by die 
group rather than by the village. The amounts of seed per hectare necessary 
for die main variedcs of rice and for com were listed, and it was recom¬ 
mended that an addidonal 10 per cent be kept to assure adequacy. 

After provision for seed, everything else was to be divided among group 
members, according to a work point system. Tbat is, if the main workforce of 
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healthy adults received 1 point for a normal day’s work, the less healthy, the 
aged, or the very yout^ whose work capacity was less would receive 7-8/10 
of the points of a full worker, with percentages established for dependants, 
the ill, village nurses or teachers who do not actually perform field work, as 
well as allowances for those performing essential clerical and administrative 
tasks. There were also work point allowances for the group use of privately- 
owned buffaloes or cows, and for the private family care of collecdvely- 
owned animals. One difference in emphasis from the 1979 circular 
concerned the relations between die Sohdarity Group and the state. 

The latter circular stated diat some goods should be sold to the state, even 
though this was still not compulsory. In particular, a portion of the food 
produced by the Solidarity Group should be sold to the state ‘in order to buy 
implements from the state’, and people who grew the industrial crops, such as 
jute, cotton and tobacco, which the state has encouraged people to grow and 
which they cannot use themselves, should be sold to the state for ute as raw 
material in industrial production. It is clear that in 1980 there was a problem 
of insufficient production of an ^culmral surplus for feedii^ the urban 
population and for industrial use, and the state was trying to encourage 
increased voluntary production and sale of surpluses for the secondary' and 
tertiary sectors. 

Although the above-cited circulars of 1979 and 1980 did not describe 
them, state plans for agriculture had apparendy always envisaged a basic 
three-tier structure of increasingly collectivized groups. This appeared in a 
study by a French agronomist in 1983 and identically in information about 
recent government decisions on agricultural policy published in the press in 
late 1984.“ 

In the first, and highest or most collective type of Solidarity group, all 
labour, from preparation of the fields through harvesting, is performed in 
common, with animal s remaining family property. At the end of the season 
remuneration is in kind or in msh according to the work point system. 
According to official figures, this type had increased from 3 per cent of the 
national total of groups in 1979 to 38 per cent in 1982, with a, planned 
increase to 50 per cent in 1983. Grunewald estimated that the actual 1983 
total was about 35 per cent 

In the second type, land allocations are made to fiimilies at the beginning 
of the season, accordii^ to the number of persons per family. Then 
ploughit^, harrowing and transplanting (for rice) arc carried out in common, 
but thereafter each family is responsible for its allotment and exchai^es of 
labour or equipment are made by private agreement Officially, this type 
expanded during 1979-81, from 27 to 57 per cent of the total, then decreased 
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to 53 per cent in 1982, and a further decrease to 45 per cent was plaimed for 
1983; but Grunewald estimated the total in that year at about 55 per cent 

The third and lowest type is little more than family economy on 
allotments of land made at the beginning of the season; and, ideally, contracts 
with state purchasit^ agencies should be arranged for the disposition of 
surplus. This type was said, credibly, to have represented 70 per cent of the 
total in 1979, and to have decreased to 9 per cent in 1982, with a further 
decrease to 5 per cent planned for 1983, although the true figure then, 
according to Grunewald, was more likely around 10 per cent 

In view of Grunewald’s figures, which represented the official position 
plus informed estimates of an outside expert in 1983, the figures released in 
November 1984 following a National Cadres Conference are surprising. 
Solidarity Groups of the first category, ‘the primary factor for the advance to 
socialism’, were said to comprise only 10 per cent of the total, while the third 
category, ‘private in' 'nature’ and requiring efforts ‘by the revolutionary 
authorities to upgrade it to the second category’, still contained 35 per cent of 
the rural population. Only the second category, at 55 per cent was in line with 
the 1983 figures.^ 

The reality behind diese figures is that ‘collectivization’, or socialization, of 
the agriculmral sector has hardly begun, since the m^ority category 2 
Solidarity Groups are in fact little more than family farming units with the 
minimum amount of co-operative work imposed by the objective situation 
(lack of animals, tools), and which would prevail even in the absence of all 
state intervention. 

The significant difference between the real conditions of the PRK peasant 
economy and the same under a capitaUst regime is that land ownership is 
nationalized. Land thus cannot be bought and sold, pawned or otherwise used 
as security for debt with the risk of capitalist expropriation by usurers if die 
debt is unpaid. A consequence of this is diat in the absence of other 
constraints there is no way of forcing peasants to produce for the non¬ 
productive sector of society, and Cambodian peasants since 1979 have had a 
greater freedom of choice in the consumption and disposition of their 
produce than ever before. 

This freedom may be one reason why agriculmral recovery in terms of 
total area planted and total production has been disappointing. In 1984 the 
country had not yet reached food self-sufficiency, particularly in rice, the 
traditional Cambodian suple. Durii^ the 1960s, over 2 milhon hectares were 
planted annually in rice and produced over 2 million tons of paddy, adequate 
for feeding the population and for a sizeable export surplus. In contrast, only 
774,000 hectares were planted in 1979, and Just over 1.4 million hectares. 
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producing at best 1.5 milbon tons, in each of the foUdVring thiee years. This 
was plainly not enough to allow for seed and to adequately feed the 
population, not to speak of an export surplus. In 1983 there was an increase to 
1.66 millrnn tOns of paddy, which still left a small shortfdl, but in 1984 
disastrous floods cut the harvest down to perhaps just over 1 million tons." 

Since 1979, in particular durit^ 1981 and 1984, Cambodia has been 
plagued by unusually severe floods which destroyed tens of thousands of 
hectares of crops and negated predictions of rice self-sufirdency. There is a 
possibility that poorly-designed dams and water channels constructed during 
1975-9 have contributed to the flooding by allowing overflow into areas 
which had not been so vulnerable under natural conditions. Foreign 
technicians working on irrigation indicate that this is to some extent possible, 
but perhaps not as widespread as imagined. 

In some places new high-yield rice strains have been introduced, ^d some 
farmers rlaim success, with up to 3 to 4 tons per hectare. It is well knoi^ 
however, that these rice varieties require the use of modem fertilize^ which 
means that, unless Cambodia can constract its own fertilizer industry, the 
new strains are unlikely to have wide application. 

i^ricultural expansion has also been delayed by the lack of draft ammals, 
buffaloes and cattle, without which fields cannot be prepared for cultivation 
The crucial variable is not manpower, for the population today is approxi¬ 
mately what it was in the late 1960s when over 2 milhon hectares were 
planted, but animals. Thus it is estimated that in 1967, when 2.5 n^lion 
hectares were planted, there were over 1.2 million head of draft animals, 
which by 1979 had decreased to only 768,000 head. In 1982 the number of 
animals had increased to 981,000, and 1.4 million hectares were planted. Even 
if the animals were used as efficiendy as before the war, that is if the same 
ratio of land planted per animal were achieved, the total would still not 
suffice to feed the population. Thus current conditions therefore prevent 
large accumulations of surplus, either for trade or for state use, whatever the 

economic organization." '■ 

Even if objective conditions prevent the rapid attainment of pre-war levels 
of production, productive relations in agriculture between 1979 and 1983 
were such as to encourage farmers to produce mainly for d^eir own 
consumption and only such surplus as could easily be sold at high prices on 
the free market, not surpluses for Cambodia’s state sector. If the official line 
in 1979 was that farmers had total freedom to either eat or sell their product 
on the free market, and in 1980 declared hopefiilly that a portion of the food 
produced ‘should be sold to the state’, by November 1984 the party was 
saying that ‘the peasants must deliver part of dieir produce to the state’." 
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The state’s intention is to acquire s^culmral produce by exchanging 
locally-made industrial products of use to farmers. An example is from an 
SPK (PRK bulletin) news item of October 1984, which stated diat in the 
Oraing Auv district of Kompong Cham province 1,400 metres of cloth, 577 
sarongs, 1,560 school notebooks, and other household articles had been sold 
to the population in exchange for the purchase of over 4 tons of beans, soya 
and sesame {SPK, in French, 29 October 1984, p. 1). 

The November 1984 National Cadres Conference decisions on agricul¬ 
ture which stated that ‘the peasants must deliver part of their produce to the 
state’ also contained prohibitions on the exploitation of the peasantry, 
‘activities of traders competing with the state in die purchase of agriculmral 
and industrial products’, and the sale of‘state goods on the free market*, for 
‘state goods... must be sold directly to the peasants and solidarity production 
groups’ {SPK, 16 November 1984). 

These statements clearly show the tension existii^ between private and 
state marketing, as private traders apparendy try to acquire state products and 
resell them to farmers at a profit, thereby chaimellii^ agricultural produce 
into the private sector. Apparendy, no fixed amounts of compulsory sale to 
the state had yet been established and the audiotities were still trying to rely 
on exhortation and group pressure in the countryside to acquire produce. 
Moreover, the products which the state was prepared to buy in 1984 were still 
quite limited. 

Among written answers to questions which 1 asked the Ministry of 
Agriculmre was an admission that the state could then only buy such 
important products as paddy, maize, beans, tobacco and st^ar, while other 
things, such as sugar cane, poultry, ducks, shrimps, baskets, sarongs, mosquito 
nets could be sold freely on the market. This distinction was confirmed 
wherever I had the opportunity to speak to producers. A Cham family on 
Chrui Changvar told me that die state took very litde of the fruit and fish 
which they produced or raised in artificial ponds, and diey sold nearly all of it 
on the freejnarket for a total monthly income of between 1,200 and 2,700 
riel. Anodher example was a village between Phnom Penh and Neak Luot^, 
where they grew peanuts for sale to die state, kept most of their rice for their 
own consumption, and grew water melons for die free market. 

Since 1983 a form of taxation, though not called such, has been imposed 
on agriculture. 1 have not obtained a complete schedule of these voluntary 
‘patriotic contributions’, but the Ministry of Agriculture, in their written 
replies to my questions, stated that the contributions fixim rice land 
depended on productivity. Land producing over 2 tons per hectare should 
contribute 1201^. of paddy to the state, land producing between 1 and 2 tons. 
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1001^., and where productivity was less than 1 ton, 801^. The villagers on 
the road to Neak Luong told me diat they paid 1001^.; or in cash 160 riel , hut 
claimed that they used a new rice strain yielding 3-4 tons per hectare. The 
Cham family whom 1 dted above said their ‘tax’ on orchard land was 100 riel 
per year per 100 square metres—which they did not find oppressive. 

These figures suggest that the intended rate of ^ricultural taxation is 
about 8-10 per cent of gross product, fairly heavy as tax. but as total forcible 
appropriation less than pre-war peasants paid in tax plus usurious debt 
repayment plus the odd Voluntary contribudon’ for nadonal development^ 


Industry 


Industrial development since 1979 has been disappointingly slow, but in large 
part this has been for reasons beyond the control ofPRK authorities. The latter 
are very frank in discussing the weaknesses of their industry, but have Unfort¬ 
unately sometimes resorted to the explanation that all industry was destroyed 
‘by Pol Pot’, which is plainly not true, and which has given some anti- 
Cambodian news media the opportunity to allege PRK-Viemamese incom¬ 
petence or malevolence, or even to contrast die PRK unfavourably with DK 
(Becker, 1983). 

As discussed earlier, essential industries were maintained to some degree 
under DK, and during 1975-6 numerous technicians were called back from 
evacuation to run them (Vickery, 1984, pp. 80,109-10,159-61). Most of the 
latter wne either remmed to agriculmre or executed during the puiges in 
1977, and the lack of competent personnel and proper maintenance meant that 
by 1979 much of the industrial plant had been allowed to deteriorate to far 
below its pre-war standard. The reason, however, was obtuse social policy, 
rather than the deliberate destrucrion of industry. , 

In the anarchy immediately following the overthrow of DK, mt^eables 
such as books and newspapers from libraries, wooden fixrares from houses, 
and pumps used in irrigatipn were often looted by the returning population, 
or in some cases by departing DK forces to prevent their use, so that when 
new technicians turned to the renewal of industrial production many 
factories had in fact been ransacked. Much of this, however, had occurred 
early in 1979, and not under DK.“ Many factories, as survivii^ personnel 
willingly attest, operated right up to a few days before 7 January 1979. 

When the DK authorities evacuated the dty just ahead of the Viemamese- 
PRK troops, survivii^ factory personnel in their thousands were included in 
the movement towards the Tha border (Picq, 1984, p. 168); and when order 
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was restored under the new government industry, like everythii^ else, had to 
start from scratch with the workers who had avoided the DK evacuation and 
technically qualified personnel from among the ‘new’ people who were now 
invited to return and resume work in their areas of specialization. 

For the year 1984 the present Industry Minister, Meas Samnang, and his 
staff presented me with a statement representing the official view of the 
industrial situation, which 1 was only able to check on the ground to a limited 
extent, owing to lack of time, for there seems to be no difficulty arranging 
visits to industrial establishments. 

According to their statement dated 28 November 1984, there were fifty- 
seven industrial plants with 154,000 workers under the control of the 
Ministry; and these included electricity, vehicular transport, construction, 
textiles, metal, chemicals, food products, tobacco, soft drinks, soap, paper, 
tyres and rubber sandals. Production totals were also supplied and I consider 
the figures reliable since, in nearly every case, Meas Samnang admitted that 
production was qualitatively and quantitatively inadequate for the country’s 
needs, and that plans were unfulfilled. Perhaps the only industries satisfyirg 
both demand and plan are the cigarene and soft drink factories.^ 

The two main reasons given for the inadequate production, both in the 
ministry’s statement and according to personnel at the three factories 1 
visited, were insufficient raw materials and insufficient power. For example, 
both Meas Samnang and the administrator of the Tuol Kork textile factory 
said that much more cotton cloth could be produced by exisring plant if 
larger supplies of raw cotton were available, that is, if the country’s cotton- 
growing potential were realized. Current (1984) production of cloth is only 
about 75-85 per cent of plan and is insufficient for the country’s needs. 
Likewise, the jute bag factory in fiattambang operates well under capacity 
because of insufficient supplies of raw jute, which before the war had been 
grown by fanners in the surrounding area. 

As for rubber, one industry for which Cambodia was well endowed with 
the basic raw material, both the Minister for Industry and the tyre factory 
personnel averred that raw rubber production had been restored suffidendy 
to satisfy the requirements of existing plant, but that they nevertheless 
operated under capadty because chemicals required in production which 
had to be obtained from abroad were insuffident It is nevertheless claimed 
that tyre production is at present adequate for die number of vehides in 
operarion vathin the country. 

Rubber production comes under a General Directorate for Rubber Planta¬ 
tions, widi a total complement of 14,635 personnel, up from 2,028 in 1980,. 
the first year in which production was resumed under die PRK Accordii^ to 
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a 1982 FAO report, rubber producdon in that year was 7.500 tons from 
14,000 hectares, against 53,000 tons fiwm 64.000 hectares in 1 967. By die eiid 
of 1984.19300 hectares were said to have produced 55 million litres of liquid 
latex, 110 per cent of plan, which was converted into 13300 tons of raw 
rubber-only 84 per cent of plan. The %ures for area planted and final 
production sound reasonable in comparison with the 1982 FAO report, but 
apparendy there are still problems with refinement of the latex.** 

The official view on the position of industry in the present and near future 
is that Cambodia’s major economic seaor is agriculture and that the ^ of 
the small industrial base are to satisfy the demand for agricultural imple¬ 
ments, means of communication, and articles of daily use, where a^cnlturd 
products may be transformed into objects of consumption. Thus, industry is 
to be based first on the country’s own agricultural products for the satisfac¬ 
tion of further agriculmral production; and of course industrial goods are 
fs sen ti al to increase agricultural output. Amoi^ the pre-war indusmes not 
yet functioning, there are definite plans to reopen the plywood faWory in 
1985; and as soon as possible the cement factory in Kampor, the phosphaw 
plant in Tuk Meas, required for fertilizer production; and the brewery in 

Kompong Som are to be put back into production. 


Foreig^n Aid and Trade 

Obviously Cambodia in 1979 was a disaster simation requiring aid fi»m the 
international community, and much has been given, but less than required, 
largely because of the efforts of the United States and ASEAN to prevent the 
successfiil development of the PRK. The largest amounts of aid have come 
from the Soviet Union, Vietnam and then from other socialist countnes. 
Western aid is from international organizations such as UNICEF, the Inter¬ 
national Committee of ihc Red Cross. FAO and Private groups. 

As far as I know, no complete report on all foreign rid «^ts. In early 1980 
the PRK published a list of donor countries and organizations with types and 
amounts of rid to that date. In the lead was the Soviet Union whiph up to 
January 1980 had given rid worth 134 milhon dollars, which included 
150,000 tons of food, 4.6 million metres of cloth, 660 trucks and cars, and 
several other types of commodities. In addition, Soviet personnel had coine to 
assist in the reconstruction of the Kompong Som port, a hospital, educational 
facilities, rubber plantations, roads and factories. The report seems accurate, 
for Soviet personnel are still visibly er^ged in all these areas of work, and the 
dollar total is not out of line with that given by Western sources for 1982 and 
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which incensed the Western powers trying to exert an economic squeeze on 
Cambodia. Among the noticeable Soviet aid projects in 1984 were the 
Technical Instimte which they support and staff, and a new electricity plant, 
opened in November. In contrast to one journalist’s efforts to show the 
Soviets reneging on a deal to repair Phnom Penh’s water supply system, this 
was not mentioned at all in the 1980 PRK list of rid projects, and a Western 
European ream working in Phnom Penh in 1984, to investigate ways to repair 
the water system could find no evidence that the Soviets had ever been 
involved in that area.^' 

In terms of cash value, the second largest donor during 1979 was Vietnam, 
whose aid of various kinds was said to have totalled $56 million, and rid in 
1980 was expected to be about $62 million. The totals are approximate, for 
nearly all the Viemamese rid was in kind or in the form of work by 
Viemamese technical personnel. There was food rid, especially rice and rice 
seed; medical aid, including personnel, medicine and construction of medical 
facilities; personnel and equipment for transport; school supplies and 
teachers; factory repair work; and household commodities. Vietnamese rid 
still continues, particularly in the form of technical experts and training of 
Khmers in Vietnam.^ 

The same' 1980 list included descriptions of rid to date fix>m Laos (500 tons 
of rice, and other products), Hungary, Bulgaria, Mongolia, Poland, Czechos¬ 
lovakia, Germany, and India, who variously supplied medicine, doth, 
vehicles, and school supplies. Since then, Germany and Czedhoslovakia have 
sent medical teams, the latter whidi 1 saw in Takeo where they operate a 
hospital. Aid totals from international and private Western organizations 
were also listed, which ai^es for the accuracy of the report, since they can 
easily be checked. 

A number of the private Western groups are still active: as examples, 
Oxfam and American Friends Service Committee continue with medical 
work and a well-drilling project; Church World Service has irrigation and 
animal vacdnation prefects; and World Vision operates a paediatric hospital. 

One joint Vietnamese-Cambodian programme which began as part of the 
Vietnamese rid effort in 1979 and has expanded to cover much trade between 
the two countries is the establishment of‘paired provinces*. This means that 
each of the Cambodian provinces and two municipalities of Phnom Penh and 
Kompong Som are paired with one, or occasionally more than one, 
Vietnamese province or city, for the purpose of co-operation in rid and trade. 
The complete list of pairs is as follows: 

Phnom Penh—Ho Chi Minh City and Hanoi 
Battambang—Quang Nam-Da Nang 
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Kampot—Kien Giang 
Kandal—Ben Tre 
Koh Kong—Minh Hai 
Kompoi^ Cham—Tay Ninh 
Kompong Chhnang—Hau Giang 
Kompong Som—Haiphoi^ 

Kompong Speu—Cuu Long 
Kompong Ihom—Gong Nai 
Krade—Soi^ Be 
Mondolkiri—Dac Lac 
Preah Vihear-Thuan Hai 
Prey Veng—Dong Thap 
Pursat—Tien Giang 

Ratanakiri—Nghia Binh, Gia Lai-Cor^ Turn 

Siemreap—Binh Tri Thien 

Sning Treng—Phu Khanh 

Svay Rieng—Loi^ An 

Takeo—An Giang^^ 

All the Vietnamese units, except Hanoi and Haiphong, are in the south, 
the nearest part of Vietnam to Cambodia, and further gec^raphical Ic^ic is 
seen in the pairing of border provinces with those adjoining on the other side. 
This also means that Cambodia’s ethnic minority provinces, Ratanakiri and 
Mondolkiri, are paired with Vietnamese provinces where many of the same 
minorides live, and where minority cadres have been trained in Vietnamese 
socialist methods. Hanoi, paired with Phnom Penh in addidon to Ho Chi 
Minh City, may be chiefly symbolic, but die link between Haiphong, the only 
other northern Viemamese centre involved, with Kompong Som, is certainly 
related to die port fiincdon of both, and the ability of Haiphong tp provide 
aid in that area. 

A recent published descripdon of what province pairing involves concerns 
Krade and Song Be. Firstly, in early 1979, Song Be sent 4,000 tons of food aid, 
includir^ 400 tons of rice. Viemamese technicians also came to help in the 
consmicdon of irrigadon installadons. Construcdon aid continued through 
1982, and there was also medical aid in die form of medicines and trairung of 
Cambodian personnel. More recendy, the two provinces have ei^ged in 
direct, possibly barter, trade. Song Be has sold cement and other construcdon 
materials and seed rice to Krade, and the latter has sold tobacco and sesame to 
Song Be (Kampuchea , 283,14 February 1985). 

Foreign trade is an area in which litde precise informadon is available. 
Dollar figures for exports (rubber, beans, dmber, kapok, tobacco) and imports 
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(virtually all other commodides) range from the official KAMPEXIM (state 
^Ihon, or $4-5 milhon and $200 million of other sources." The official 

tmounced that ^^etnamese in private hands had to be exchanged for 
Cambodian nel. Tjie immediate reason was obviously the demoneSion in 
letnam of the old don^ and its replacement by new currency with ten dmes 
t^ umt value. Interesdngly enough, the PRK, in recognidSI of the de facto 

better ffim E fi “If fro® perhaps wen at a rate 

tetter dian that finally prevailing on the market. ItwiU beinteresdng to see if 

free pnvate accumuladon of new dong will be permitted, or ifffie state 

intends the currency exchmge to be a first step in centralizing all foreign 


New Developments Since the Fifth Party Congress 

^ Henc S«mi. 

1 1 , ve-year plan, a programme of socio-economic restoradon 

Sis in iis pl». in »i4 

Cambodia s natural advantages, is to be on agriculture, and the four 

ecMomc sp^h^’ are food supplies, rubber, timber, and aquadc pro- 
dum. By 1990 rubber produedon is to be restored to 50,000 heemes. with a 
production of50.000 metric tons of latex, very nearly the 1967 output, com- 

1985. Other proclaimed planning goals arc shown in Table 11 

ind!^.”;^ 1 of existing 

mdusmal produenon capaaty’ and the gradual construcdon of‘small and 

mediuni industrial bases appropriate to the country’s situadon. 

fbp. “P>>«ion of‘the socialist trade network in 

ffie Ic^ines. The state should organize purchasing, coUecdon and delivery’, 
wth the motto, for the peasantry, selling rice and agricultural produceto 
the state is ptnoosm; for the state, selling goods and delivering them directly 
to the people is being responsible towards the people’. ^ 
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Table 11 Additional gpab in 1986-90 Five-Year Plan 


timber 

200,000 cu.m. 

1985 pmJuctiotP 

93,000 cum. 

fish 

130,000 metric tons 

66,000 tons 

hemp 

15,000 metric tons 

60% of plan, no 

electricity 

300 million kw 

quantitative figure 

107% of plan, 4% increase 

food 

7% annual increase rate 

over previous year, no 
absolute figure 


This certainly gets at the crux of a serious problem—how to bring the 
essentially agricultural economy into a close relationship with the state rather 
than orientating the peasantry towards a market dependent on supplies from 
overseas. Unless the state wishes to extract agricultural supplies by force, 
there must be local production of goods required by the agficulmral 
producers, and so far industry has lagged behind agriculture. 

If this part of the plan shows an intention to move closer to ‘socialism’, 
another economic intiadve represents a step away. Heng Samiin also 
announced that in order ‘to mitigate the weaknesses of the state-run sector, 
we advocate the development of our economy encompassing four com¬ 
ponents’: state, collective, family and private. This innovation requires a 
constitutional amendment, and in fact means that part of the light mwu&c- 
turing sector which the state wanted to be under direct control has had to be 
given over to private investment^ 

An example of what this means in practice comes from a press article 
about handicraft production in Phnom Penh, where 

private persons may engage in handicraft production... as regulated by law, so long 
as their products do not compete with state products; and so long as the state lacks 
raw materials, it may not impose a production plan nor an agreement to sell all 
produce to the state. 

In one section of Phnom Penh the article reported eighty-nine groups 
with 1,270 workers, producing articles of metal, glass, bamboo, wood, rattan 
and clodu and each worker was said to earn about 950 riel per month—or 
more than twice the salary of a state industrial worker in 1984 {Prachectchon , 
22,31 December 1985, p. 2). 

Taxation on agriculmre (‘patriotic contributions’) is being tightened. 
Instead of three categories of land, there are now five, adjusted with respect to 
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lo^tion in terrain of varying productivity, from rich riverine plains to less 

sott In to IS nnkoing «> promoiespedSe aooomicBKjs. 

l»<l» to less to ^l«,„p,XS 
^ to n enemp, to. m f» Bve yean, people i to hightoeS- 

2^“ves ” 5 per cent ta enempdnn. to in the secoS to , 3 per 

^nr^pnotn »lnle the lowest to-in to tolly £ 
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Part IV 
PRK Policies 


10 Domestic Policies 


Education and Culture 

Among die first promises of the new Salvadon Front at the end of 1978 was 
the re-creadon of a modem educadonal system which, if not deliberately 
destroyed during 1975-9, had disappeared as a result of neglect and 
contempc* As soon as security permitted in 1979, former teachen were 
encouraged to report for assignment, and throughout the country efforts 
were made to set up new schools, even in very primidve condidons. 

PRK educadonal policy started firom die general principle dtat the state 
should develop an educadonal programme in conformity with the pedagogi¬ 
cal principle of‘linking general knowledge to praedee, learning to produc- 
don, and school to society’.^ The goal was to ensure school anendance by all 
children of school age, and to eradicate illiteracy. 

State educadon in Cambodia extends fixim pre-school to terdary level, and 
includes teacher training and adult literacy progranunes. Pre-schools, for 
children from the age of 3, are of two types—those which are separate schools 
with teachers paid by the state, and those which are for children of factory or 
produedon group personnel, with teachers paid by those enterprises. Such 
schools are admittedly available to only a minority of the populadon, for 
official stadsdes give the number of pre-schools in 1984 as 500, with 30,366 
pupils. The funedoning of pre-schools in enterprises was confirmed during 
visits to textile and tyre fiictories where employees mendoned this as an 
advantage of working there. 

The really s^nificant educadonal sector is of course the general educa¬ 
donal stream which children enter at the age of 6, and which combines 
primary and secondary schooling in a ten-year programme, divided into 
three levels, from lowest to highest, of four, three, and three years respect¬ 
ively. 

Terdary educadon is sdll limited. Of previously existing insdtudons, the 
Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy tvas reopened at the end of 1979, and the 
Klampuchea-Soviet Technological Insdtute in 1981. Other branches which 
combine secondary and terdary level training are teacher training insdtu¬ 
dons and the Language School. Aside from this, tertiary educadon depends 
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on ^nding smdents abroad and nearly three thousand have been sent since 
1979 , most to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 

%e defidencies feced in 1979 included dilapidated buildings and missins 
^ but the most serious was lack of teachers, for of the approximate^ 

ItSS^ rT' reappeared in 1979, md in 1984, only 

5.000 of those worked for the Ministry of Educariom 

^ide the fact that teachers may have suffered dbpropordonatcly under 
UK, many fled abroad immediately in 1979 without trying to work for the 
new ^vernment. while sdll others found different and more personally 
rewarding work in the PRK after 1979. Educadon Minister PeVNavuth 
^owledg^ that all PRK ministries sought to employ former teachers 
^use of Ae general penury of educated personnel; and among my own 

former teacher acquaintances who survive, most are now in other occupa¬ 
tions. 

According to the Ministry of Education, the numbers of schools, pupils 
and teachers in general stream institutions in the first PRK school year and in 
1984 were as shown in Table 12. 


Table 12 Schools, pupils and teachen in general 
stream insdtudons, 1979-1980 and 
1983-1984 



1979-80 

1983-84 

Level I ^eais 1-4) 

Schools 

5,290 

3,005 

Pupils 

947,317 

1.542,825 

Teachets 

21,605 

33,479 

Level 2 (years 5-7) 

Schools 

14 

200 

Pupils 

5,104 

146365 

Teachers 

206 

4329 

Level 3 ^ars 8 - 10 ) 

Schools 

1 

13 

6,969 

Pupils 

301 

Teachers 

20 

277 


Level 1 enrolment is thus slightly higher than the equivalent level in the 
last pr<-war year (l 969), but the two higher levels have not reached pre-war 
numbers, and in particular Level 3 has far fewer schools and pupils than pre- 
war secondary education. ^ 
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As Education Minister Pen Navuth explained some of these stansocs, in 
1979 efforts were made to begin basic schoolii^ immediately with whatever 
personnel and material was available, using people with any degree of literacy 
to instruct others. Thus, a ‘school’ was wherever any instruction was taking 
place, even if it was just one teacher with a group of students benMth a tree. 
Later, as organization improved, these ad hoc ‘schools’ were consolidated and 
formalized, which explains the higher total of Level 1 schools in 1979 than m 

most of the ‘teachers’ in 1979 were not professional^ but anyone 
with some literacy which they could pass on. Lack of trained teachers has bwn 
one of the main impediments to rebuildii^ a school syste^ ^d ^cher 

shortage is the explanationfor the slow growth of secondary schc»lmg.Thus,a 

major effort is being made to train new teachers, and expansion of this sector, as 
in 1954-64, may again provide opportunities for mobility from peas^t to 
‘middle-class’ status, although die level of teachers’ salaries-160-500 nel per 
mondi-is less of an economic incentive than pre-1970 salan« were. 

<;inrp 1979 there have been regular trainii^ sessions for old teachers who 
have resumed work and for new personnel. In 1979, before the first school 
year opened in the fall, teachers were assembled for smdy sessions of trom 
one week to three months to learn about the new government’s pohaes and 
methods. By 1984 over 40,000 people had completed such courses. 
In addition, all teachers smdy for one or two months durii^ summer 

vacations. , 

In addition to this supplementary training, there are also regular courses to 

form new teachers from among school graduates. A Level 2 graduate may 
become a Level 1 teacher after one year of training, or with an addiOOMl 
three years of teacher training, a Level 2 teacher. New teachers for Level 3 
must complete level 3 and then go on for three to four years of teacher 
training; and the first new teachers formed in this way were expected to be 
ready in 1985. Up through 1984, all Level 3 teachers were survivors from 

those trained before 1975. ' 

Each province has a school for training Level 1 teachers, and there are 
seven regional pedagogical centres for more advanced teacher tnuung 
Phnom Penh and in the provinces of Battambang, Kandal, Kompong C ^ 
Prey Veng. Takeo and Smng Treng. the last destined m p«acular for 
members of the north-eastern ethnic minorities.* At the top of the teacher 
training system is a Higher Pedagogical Instimte in Phnom Penh. 

The creation of new school textbooks and teaching materials has posed 
special problems. Not only did new books have to be written and pnntei but 
they had to reflect the ideology and political onentanon of the PRK, 
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unfamiliar to, if not unpopular with, surviving intellecmals who were called 
upon to compose the new textbooks. Firsdy the royal bias of pre-war 
education had to be eliminated, socialism inculcated as a positive ideal, and 
inter-Indo-China friendship and co-operation taught in place of the tradi¬ 
tional suspicion, or the ‘hereditary enemy’ view of Vietnam. The problem 
was least acute in Level 1 books, designed to teach basic skills, and aside from 
the absence of lessons praising royalty and the inclusion of a selection on 
‘traditional friendship with Laos and Vietnam’, there is virtually no differ¬ 
ence between primary readers today and those of the 1960s. 

Obviously such problems increase in the higher grades, and a reflection of 
the problem has been the delay in producing new history textbooks and the 
absence of any instruction in history, although 1 was told by Pen Navuth that 
they hoped to begin history instruction in Level 1 in 1985 and in Level 2 in 
1986. 

One new subject resulting from the change of political orientation is 
‘political morality’, which combines the type of material found in traditional 
civics study with some history lessons, particularly on the history of the 
Cambodian revolutionary movement and the left-wing struggle against the 
French—matters totally without precedent in the pre-war syllabus. 

Otherwise, the syllabus is quite traditional, with perhaps more time 
devoted to Khmer lai^uage and literature than previously, and until the 
1984-5 school year at least, no foreign language instruction. The last point 
requires emphasis because of die persistent propaganda line about the 
Vietnamization of Cambodian schools and the imposition of that language 
on Khmer smdents. Information elicited at all levels, from Pen Navuth, to 
schoolteachers at work, and in private from smdents and parents met in 
chance encounters, confirmed die total falsity of this chaige. The Level 3 
syllabus, as would be expected, calls for four hours of fore^ language 
instruction per week, in Russian, German, or Vietnamese—in that order—but 
it has not been implemented because of lack of teachers. It was hoped that the 
first classes might begin in the 1984-5 school year. 

The choices of foreign language for school instruction are in relation to 
those countries which are politically important for the PRK, and also those 
which have provided aid in its development, including aid for the recon¬ 
struction of the educational system. Vietnamese aid was particularly 
important in the Medical Faculty, because of the common French lai^;uage 
which the older generation of Vietnamese doctors shared with surviving 
Khmer medical smdents, and Vietnamese influence there was apparently 
crucial in reorientating Cambodian medicine in accordance with modem 
principles.* 
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Vietnamese aid has also been important in hi^er-level teacher training, 
and there again their co-operation was favoured because of the French 
language which they shared with Khmer personnel educated before 1970. 
Viemam also provided textbook specialists, and until a new Khmer printing 
press was ready ail textbooks had to be printed in Viemam In the Higher 
Pedagogical School there are some Vietnamese direcdy engaged in teaching, 
and preparatory courses in Vietnamese are offered there bemuse with each 
year the numbers of French-speakit^ Viemamese teachers and Khmer 
students are diminishing. According to Pen Navuth, they will be able to start 
phasing out these foreign specialists from 1987, and by 1S>95 all personnel 
will be Khmer. 

The other main source of foreign aid in education has been the Soviet 
Union, both through the Kampuchea-Soviet Higher Technical Insdmte and 
in the places given to Cambodian students for secondary technical and 
tertiary smdy in the Soviet Union. 

At the Technical Insdmte, re-opened in 1981, over eighty Soviet teachers 
instruct some seven hundred smdents in the specialides of constmedon, 
electricity, irrigadon and mining, and from 1985, in industrial chemistry. 
The smdents enrol for either a technical diploma or an engineering degree 
course, of four and five years’ duradon respeedvely, and after compledng the 
eighth year, for the technical diploma course, or ^e tenth year of secondary 
school. At the beginning of the first year, one-quarter of this dme is devoted 
to intensive Russian language smdy, after which all course instruedon is 
given in that lai^age. Smdents receive stare scholarships of 120-150 riel per 
month, and at graduadon are required to work for the state for one or two 
years, after which they may have an oppormnity for further smdy abroad. 
The first graduates were in 1983. Present plans call for the gradual Khmeriza- 
don of instruedom and between 1986 and 1990 they hope to replace most 
Soviet instructors with their own graduates and other Khmer trained in the 
Soviet Union. 

The importance of the Soviet Union in the second area—Khmer smdents 
abroad—is seen in the figures. Of over 2,800 at the end of 1984,1,500 were in 
the Soviet Union. Most of the others were spread among the Eastern 
European countries, predominandy Germany. They are distributed at three 
levels—university, middle technical, and skilled worker; and at the university 
level about 24 per cent are on industrial courses, 18 per cent on agriculmral, 
18 per cent on economics, and 18 per cent on pedagogy. Except for skilled 
workers, few of these smdents had finished their courses and remrned in 
1984, and the first university graduates were expected back in 1985. 

In conclusion, it is worth noting a remark of Pen Navuth’s in relation to 



forei^ Ui^uage instruction and the use of foreign expertise. Obviously, he 
said, Canibodia needed foreign aid in 1979, and Vietnamese experts were 
most useful, both because of a common culmtal language and previous 
^penence, and because the Viemamese, even more than Soviet or Eastern 
European pe^nncl, could live under Cambodian conditions without special 
glides, such as air-conditioned quarters, refrigeration, and special foods. 
1 he VietMmese language, however, in contrast to Russian or German, was 
not a world language, and while it would continue in importance as a vehicle 
tor commumcation with a neighbour, it would not assume as much 
importance as ie European languages, including evenmally perhaps English 
and French, in the Cambodian curriculum 

At present, except for special courses of immediate practical necessity, 
such as Russian at the Technical Instimte and Vietnamese where the latter 
personnel are employed, lai^age instruction is provided at the Language 
School, an insrimtion midway between secondary and tertiary level which 
prepares smdents for smdy abroad and trains interpreters for government 
depanmrats Languages taught are Russian, German, Viemamese and 
Spamsh, the last because of a Cuban aid programme, which also provides the 
Spanish instructors. 

Most of those preparing for smdy abroad are Level 3 graduates who do one 
year of language and then go on to their country of dp!;rinarir. ti The 
interpreters are nor new school graduates, but personnel chosen by their 
mimsmes. After two years at the Language School, they go abroad for an 
mtenMve course, in the Soviet Union for ten months, in Germany for five 
months, and in Viemam for three months, which again illustrates the relative 

importance of the languages in Cambodian objectives. 

The general impression from talking to Cambodian educational per¬ 
sonnel, visiting schools, and examining textbooks, is of the intelligent use of 
tormgn aid and exiguous resources left in 1979 to construct a new modem, 

national school system orientated to the country’s needs and realistic poten¬ 
tialities. 


Cultural Preservation 

Ombodia’s rich heritage in art, dance and music is again recei ving support 
from the state, and individuals again have leisure to devote to such culmral 
pursuits. A classical ballet corps is being trained under the instruction of the 
few teachers and dancers who survived and remained in Camlwli a after 
1979. Although it is not difficult for the visitor to gain access to thejr 
rehearsals, in the same Sala Chanchhap at the old Royal Palace where their 
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predecessors trained under royal patronage before 1970, they do not seem to 
perform frequently in public. 

The almost weekly official theatre evenii^ at theBassac Hall favour more 
modem types of entertainment, dance sketches with political themes^ and 
stylized frlkloric performances based on the culture and rituals of Cambo¬ 
dia’s different regions and ethnic groups. Although the quality of the 
performances is high, not all of them are stiicdy traditional, and much of the 
work reflects the Chinese trainii^ of Chheng Phon and his colleagues of the 
1960s when this type of‘folklore’ took its place as a genre in Cambodian Fine 
Arts education. 

The most important part of Cambodia’s cultural heritage is the architec- 
mre and sculpmre of the Ai^kor period. Here the PRK is doing what is 
possible with very limited resources. Funds and expertise are not available for 
the large-scale reconstruction and preservation such as were undertaken by 
the French. At present it is hardly possible to do more than clear the 
undergrowth from the more important edifices and to station guards to 
prevent theft. I must insist that there is no evidence for the charge that the 
PRK wilfully neglects the ancient temples, or that PRK and Viemamese 
forces are free to engage in looting. 1 have visited Angkor Wat in 1981 and 
1984 and found it well cared for and litde the worse for wear since my last 
pre-war visit in 1965. 

The PRK has also begun to form a conservation corps for the temples. 
Some of the personnel trained by the French before 1975 have resumed work, 
and the head of this service, whom I met at Angkor in 1981, went to the 
Soviet Union in 1984 for training in conservation techniques. More signifi¬ 
cant as evidence of PRK interest in the Angkor heritage was my meeting with 
one of the new young curators on an excursion to visit the pre-Angkor 
temple at Phnom Da in southern Camhodia. He had been one of the first 
group of new cadre trained to work as curators at the ancient temples; and his 
notebook from the three-month course demonstrated that he had received 
an intelligent introduction to the standard views on Angkor political and art 
history. He seemed interested in his work, and if representative of his 
department, his example shows the seriousness of the new government in this 
area. 


Religion 

When the Salvation Front was established in December 1978, point 4 pf its 
11 -point programme included ‘the right to freedom of opinion, association. 
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and belief; and among the fourteen-member original Front Central Com¬ 
mittee was a representative of the Buddhist cleigy. Long Sim. 

As subsequent practice has shown, this was not to be interpreted as total 
freedom to propagate any doctrine whatsoever, or to freely organize religious 
groups. What was intended was to permit the re-establishment, under state 
supervision, of Cambodia’s m^or indigenous religions—Buddhism, the faith 
of over 90 per cent of the population, and Islam, for the most important 
ethnic minority population, the Cham, consdmting perhaps 3 per cent of the 
total. Christianity, as a foreign religion closely associated widi both the 
French colonialists and the American aggressors, has had a much harder dme. 


Buddhism 

Like every South-east Asian regime since the beginning of historical records, 
the PRK intends to integrate reli^on into the service of the state, and to 
prevent religious praedees contrary to state policy.* Thus, religious policy was 
further elaborated in a Circular of 19 August 1979 on ‘the provisional policy 
line on Buddhism’. There was to he freedom to believe or not to believe in 
Buddhism. Adherence to Buddhism was a voluntary act of each individual, 
and both believers and non-believers would have the same rights in society. 
According to diis policy sutement, the rights and dudes of monks are the 
same as for others. Monks are to be issued with idendficadon documents by 
local authorides, and they must respect government reguladons. Buddhism 
will be of the tradidonal Khmer variety; and the state recognizes tradidonal 
ordinadon praedees. Dogmas from other countries will not be permitted.* 
Since all monks had been defrocked under DK, the first step in reviving 
Buddhism was to renew ordinadon procedures, for which specific cere¬ 
monies conducted by a tradidonally defined group of monks are required. 
No one, even if previously a monk, may simply put on robes and declare 
himself ordained; and this is a universally-recognized requirement of 
tradidonal Buddhism, unrelated to the polidcs of any state. Apparently in 
1979 there were a number of such private resumpdons of monk status,^ but 
their condnued toleradon would not only have undermined the policy of 
havii^ religion serve nadonal interests, but would also have discredited 
Cambodian Buddhism among the Buddhists of other Asian countries.* 
Although there was one monk among the or^nal Front Central Com¬ 
mittee, it is not clear where he spent the DK years, but even if he had never 
been defrocked, he could not alone have reordained oriiers. Thus, an initial 
proper ordinadon was organized by the Front and the KPRC on 19 
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September 1979, with a delegation sent &om the Buddhist community of 
Vietnam, possibly from the Cambodian community in southern Viemam 
whose temples had not been closed by the Vietnamese authorities after 1975. 
Seven Cambodians, all former monks of twenty to sixty years service,, were 
reordained.’ 

Religious affairs are now under the direction of the Front rather than a 
government Minister of Cults, as in pre-revoludonary Cambodia. The 
division into two orders, the majority Mohanihay and aristocradc Thom- 
mayuth, no long^ exists, and Cambodian Buddhism is considered as simply 
Thmvada. This in faxx means that the Thonunayuth has not been revived” 

The Sangha oi^anizadon has been simplified. There is no longer a 
sangharya , but a protean (president) of tbe Sangha, at present Tep Vot^, who 
is also a member of the Front Council, and a Sangha protean in each 
province." 

Cambodian informants often state that only men over 50 years old may be 
ordained, because of the need for youth in productive activities; but in fact 
young monks may occasionally be seen, and ojBBdals explain this relaxation of 
the rules by a disinclination to offend local feelings on a sensitive issue when 
there is a strong demand for a young man’s ordination. A monk must also be 
ordained in his own place of residence, and by the local ordination com¬ 
mittee." 

Each wat is administered by a lay committee varyii^ in size according to 
the wat’s importance. The president of a tvat committee in function, as well 
as in dress, corresponds to the achar of pre-war times. At Wat Niroatraingsey, 
in Chbar Ampeou, Kien Svay District, just across the Bassac river from 
Phnom Penh, the committee president, who before 1975 had been a ward 
chief {cau sangkat), confirmed that his committee consisted of seven members 
chosen by written ballot fiom among eleven candidates proposed by the 
Munidpad Front o^anization, and that if there was local objection to any 
candidate in such elections that person’s name would be withdrawiL". 

Most wats now only have between two and four monks. Wat Niroatraingsey 
has four, as does Wat Svay Poper, a large, well-preserved temple fadng the 
Bassac river south of Cenaal Phnom Prah," and in the eleven khum of Koh 
Thom district, 60 km. due south of Phnom Penh, there are twenty-five wats, 
with a total of forty-five monks. 

The reopening of wats at random in all thdr traditional locations has not 
been permitted. Communities desirii^ a wat apply to thdr local Front 
oi^anization, and applications are approved in suffident number to satisfy 
local needs. Thus, in formerly wealthy areas with several wats close together, 
only one functions at present; and those who might call this ‘suppresion of 
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religion’ should remember that wats and monks are privately supported and 
that the resources to support the pre-war number do not exist today." 

Wat Chbar Ampeou, in excellent shape but very close to Wat Niroa- 
traii^sey, has no monks and functions only as a school; Wat Svay Poper, in a 
formerly wealthy and upper-class, even royal, ndghbourhood whrae four 
large wats almost adjoined one another along the river-front, is now the only 
one of the four functioning. One of the others, Wat Preah Yuravongs, badly 
damaged, is under reconstruction, another, Wat Nuon Moniram, or Wat 
Than, appears undamaged but is used as housing for military personnel; and 
the fourth, Wat Keo Preah Phloeung, suffered extensive damage. Its site was 
just bdng cleared in November 1984 to be used, I was told, by nearby 
residents, as an office for the Ministry of Interior. In one of Phnom Penh’s 
northern suburbs Wat Srah Chok, where clearing had just b^un in 1981, has 
now reopened, with four monks and a primary school, while the nearby Wat 
Pipheatraingsey houses over a hundred personnel of the Trade Union Office. 
In the centre of town, Wat Saravan, surrounded by state offices and 
residential buildings, and still totally overgrown in 1981, has been cleared 
and also houses state employees, firom the Defence Ministry.” 

Reconstruction and maintenance of wats is by private donation, as was 
customary in the past, and of course the monks are fed, as was traditional, by 
their congregations. In addition, where the grounds of the wat are suitable, as 
at Wat Svay Poper, the monks, like most other state employees, cultivate 
small vegetable gardens for their own use. Before 1970, a number of wats 
were directly supported by the royal family, and there was also, until 1975, a 
state budget for the Ministry of Cults. This type of direct supptm by die state 
and its leading figures has been discontinued although, as the president of the 
Wat Niroatraingsey committee told me, the state may help wat committees 
obtain materials for reconstruction. 

The private support for wats is supplied through traditional channels. I 
arrived in Phnom Penh at the end of October 1984, right in the middle of the 
Kathen season, a month during which private groups organize the major 
aimual donations of robes and other articles of daily use to each wat. Usually, 
the wat which is the ol^ect of each group’s support is chosen by virtue of 
some coimection with the chief organizer—it is Icxxtted for example, in his 
birthplace or where he once worked. Colourful stands are set up aloi^ the 
street in town or on country roads where passeis-by may give cash contribu¬ 
tions; and during my stay in Phnom Penh the Kathen bcxidis could be seen in 
virraally every block of the city centre. At one of them, the oi^anizers told me 
dieir Kathen was for a wat in Takeo province where their relatives lived, and 
they expected to collect 1-2,000 riel to finance supplies for its two monks. 
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Permission has to be sought to open a Kathen collection, but apparently it 
is always given when the Kathen is for an authorized wat. Interestingly 
enough, the request should be for permission to finance the construction of a 
school at the wat, for in most areas outside the cities primary schools arc 
located at wats, and education, rather than purely religious activities, is more 
in line with state policy. In fact, the ‘school-building’ Kathen may be purely 
conventional, as I saw foe day after my arrival when 1 visited a Kathen at Wat 
Phnom Prasith, 35 km. north-west of Phnom PenL The local Front 
president, either because he vras a loyal party man, or because he mistook me 
for a Russian, tried to convince me that foe Kathen Ytas not for the wat 
itself; but for foe school. The crowd of local celebrants, however, in this 
traditional, and even in foe best of pre-war days, poor peasant area, obviously 
considered it a religious occasion, and foe important donation was foe pile of 
bright yellow new monks’ robes. 

This does not indicate any rural disapproval of the state’s emphasis on a 
useful role for religious institutions, for wats have always housed 

schools, both traditional and modem; and after the DK expoience everyone, 
even foe most faithful, recognizes that rebuilding foe educational system is at 


least as important as reopening tints. 

An ancillary religious activity, which was traditional before 1975, but 
which persists with additional v^our because of foe damage done to wats in 
1970-9, is foe artisanal manufacture of Buddha images, as mentioned earlier. 
In Phnom Penh the main pre-war centre of foe trade was behind foe palace, 
but it has now been transferred to foe grounds of Wat Preah Yuravongs. 
There, thirteen small shops, some run by the pre-war artisans, turn out 
moulded cement Buddha images in various sizes and in all traditional poses.” 


Islam 

Islam, foe second major world religion in Cambodia, has been accord^ the 
same freedom as Buddhism. The Muslim population, most of whom are of 
Cham ethnicity, number about 185,000 and the number of functioning 
religious centres is probably about what it was before 1975. A Cham elder on 
Chrui Chai^ar told me that eighty of foe 150 Cham families living there 
before 1975 had returned and that foe same three mosques are again 
functioning, although children have tittle time for formal religious instruc¬ 
tion in addition to the Khmer school programme which they follow. 
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Ethnic Minorities 

As has been noted above, the PRK constitution recognizes foe equality of all 
national minorities, the right to maintain foeir own culmre, literature and 
language, and the right to use the latter in court Likewise, the most 
important minority religion, Islam, seems clearly to eiqoy foe same fireedom 
as Buddhism. Certainly there is no support for edmic prgudice and 
discrimination in PRK laws or official statements. 

Minorities constimte a smaller proportion of Cambodia’s population than 
before 1975. If any problem arises in this area, it is likely to be based on foe 
question of defining an ethnic minority. In pre-war census records foe only 
indigenous minorities recognized were foe Chinese and foe Vietnamese. 
Under foe Khmer Republic and DK, the Vietnamese, who had constimted 
about 6 per cent of the total population, were all expelled or killed, and a 
smaller number have so far returned. The Chinese, another 6 per cent of foe 
population before 1975, were not especially disadvantaged under any regime, 
but may have emigrated in disproportionate numbers since 1979. Both of 
these groups, to the extent they remain in foe PRK, inhabit foe same areas 
and engage in foe same occupations as before.'* 

The return, and the size, of foe Vietnamese minority has occationed much 
comment in Western news media, with foe PRK receiving more censure for 
humane treatment of these former inhabitants of Cambodia than Pol Pot’s 
Democratic Kampuchea, particularly since 1979, has received for murdering 
them in an excess of chauvinism. In apparent ignorance of foe fact that foeir 
figures belie foeir claims, foe anti-PRK propagandists worry that an alleged 
figure of 150-200,000 Vietnamese raises ‘serious questions about Hanoi’s 
long-term intentions towards Kampuchea’, or, two years later, voice concern 
about ‘foe spectre of massive Vietnamese resettlement’, while still unwillii^ 
to name any figure higher than 200 , 000 —less than half die pre-war 
Vietnamese population who in foe minority knew no other home.'* 

As foe PRK sees it, ‘like Kampuchean and other survivors of foe Khmer 
Rouge genocide, Vietnamese residents ... were authorized ... to return to 
foeir former places of residence’; and foe PRK also ‘authorized Vietnamese 
people with relatives in Kampuchea to join foem and live and work here in 
accordance with Kampuchean law.’ ‘By mid-l 983 about 56,000 Vietnamese’ 
had returned (PRK, 1983, p. 7). 

Of course, none of foe figures is verifiable, but foe only point which needs 
to be made here is diat even foe largest serious totals vdiich have been 
suggested by Western enemies of foe PRK are still within an acceptable , 
range, given foe pre-war population and proclaimed PRK policies. 
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Despite the fact that no foreign observer can go out and count Vietnamese 
in Cambodia, some impressions are not without value. In 1983 a Vietnamese 
speaking scholar-journalist found that large numbers of the Viemamese m 
Phnom Penh were not settlers, but had come as individuals for a variety of 
personal reasons, and would probably return home (Quinn-Judge,_ 1983, 
pp. 18-19). When 1 visited Phnom Penh in 1984 after an absence of three 
y«rs, my impression was that there were fewer Vietnamese evident around 
the city centre, but many in traditional Vietnamese neigbbOTrhoods 
northwards along the river. This would seem to support both the PRK 
argument that the Vietnamese who come are returning residents, and 
Quinn-Judge’s feeling that the casuals would not remain. Moreover, with 
respect to the latter, there is no hesitation within Cambodia, either ^ 
personnel or Vietnamese diplomats, in stating that they are unwanted and 
when caught are sent back to Viemam. Another impressionistic assessment 
was at Neak Luong, a river port on the Mekong south-east of Phnom Penh. It 
was traditionally a centre of Vietnamese population, to the extent^ 
iournalists during 1970-2 were calling it ‘New Saigon’; and ano-PRK 
propagandists who have never visited post-1979 Cambodia like to evoke k as 
an example of Vietnamese encroachment (Eiland, 1985, pp. 106-13). ^ a 
visit there in November 1984,1 found it less active than before 1970, with the 
market apparendy divided between Khmer and Viemamese, and mmy ot the 
latter thoroughly assimilated into Khmer Ufe, both in language and dr«s. 

In one area it was possible to accomplish some quantitative research. At e 
end of November 19841 drove south of Phnoni Penh through Saai^ ro Koh 
Thom, and while making what started out as litde more than a soaal all I 
was able to take a carefiil look at the latest district (srok) sratistu^ which 
included an ethnic breakdown of the population in the distnct’s eleven 
khum This was particularly interesting since Koh Thom lies right on the 
Vietnamese border, and contained numerous Viemamese before 1970 
although 1 have not found the total. The 1984 Koh Tliom populaoon of 
113,880 included 14,840 Vietnamese, of whom 10,803 lived in the fe«Mm ot 
Prek Chrei where they were in the majority (out of 12,335). Thri w not 
unexpected, since Prek Chrei is a finger of land almost totally enclosed by 
Vietnamese territory, gei^phically and economically more a « 
Viemam than of Cambodia. In the ten other khum the remaining 4,000 
Vietnamese were spread evenly, thus in smaU minorities wherever they 

Of equal interest as a comparison is that during Ben Kieman’s^t to Koh 
Thom in 1980 he was told that the population was 86,342, and that ^re 
were no Viemamese-that they had not been permitted to remm. Thus 
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Cambodian authorities, perhaps only the local ones, were still influenced by 
DK chauvinism, which has been replaced by a more humane attimde 
towards former non-Khmer residents; and except for one khum with 
geographical peculiarities, the Vietnamese influx has been exiguous—in the 
realm of 3.6-3.7 per cent. If this proportion were extrapolated to the entire 
country, as might seem reasonable, since a district like Koh Thom should 
have more Vietnamese than districts within the country or far from the 
border, and exceptional khum like Prek Chrei would be cancelled out by 
areas unlikely to have Vietnamese at all, the result would be around 260,000, 
in a population of 7 million. Even if this is higher than official PRK figures, it 
is not something about which foreigners need show concern. 

In fact, the total is probably much lower. During a trip to Cambodia in 
January ] 986, Ben Kieman found reliable statistics indicating that Prey Verg 
had only 8,650 Vietnamese, and Svay Rieng less than 1,000. In the district of 
Chrang Chamres, just north of Phnom Penh, and a heavy minority area 
before 1970, of 8,000 families making up the population of 30,000, 1,882 
families were Cham, 1,300 Vietnamese, and 204 Chinese. 

The third imponant minority group, the Cham, were defined before 1975 
as ‘Islamic Khmer’, while the name ‘Upland Khmer’ {khmerloeu) was given to 
Mon-Khmer and Chamic hill and forest groups who were a majority in the 
two north-eastern provinces of Ratanakiri and Mondulkiri, and who also 
populated much of the south-western mountains, and parts of the nortL If 
such definitions implied equality, as they were intended to, they also, by 
assimilating the designated peoples to the majority Khmer, removed any 
need for special consideration for their culmre and language. 

Today the Cham are the group in which the state takes the greatest interest 
as a national minority. Their religion, Islam, is the only rel^on other than 
Buddhism to be expressly tolerated, and it is clear from press and public 
pronouncements that a greater effort than under any previous re^me is 
being made to integrate die Cham into Cambodian society, and to make 
them feel that they are first-class citizens. 

With respect to the other minorities, the official view today may be similar 
to that prevailing before 1975, at least in so far as it concerns their integration 
into Khmer society and transformation of their own culmres to conform to 
it. There is litde detailed information available about these groups since 1975, 
but policy towards them was stated in a resolution of the National Cadres 
Conference in November 1984 entided ‘Policy toward Ethnic Minorities’, 
which was mainly related to the north-eastern groups.^ 

This resolution began with ‘the minorities are always considered as an 
integral part of the Kampuchean nation’, and the first concern expressed was 
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die solidarity of the minoriries with the rest of the population in the interests 
of national defence. Point 2 continued the theme of‘promoting the solidarity 
between ethnic minorities and the majority through makii^ them all into a 
single community of brothers and sisters’. This involved ‘suppressiori 
differentiation and inequality which still existed and the end of “majoritism” 
and chauvinism ... and opposition to any act of discrimination gainst the 

minorities’. ... 

As part of the effort to achieve equality and solidarity, the mmonnes 
should be ‘encouraged to participate in collecdvkadon... to join solidarity 
groups’; and the state should give them facilides for adopdng a sedent^ way 
of life’. Gradually, ‘monoculture and individual producdon’ should give way 
to collecdve organization of ‘more stable and modem’ agriculture; and the 
resolution expressed an intention to modernize communications in the 
minority regions in order to facilitate their int^ration into die rest of the 
country and its markets. 

An important aspect of state policy, therefore, is the transformation of the 
minorities into good Khmers, and this is to be facilitated by the movement of 
Khmer settlers to the minority areas. The resolution speaks of granting 
‘facilities for settlement and production to all who volunteer to live in the 
Northeast region for the first five years of their life [there]’; and ‘all state 
employees appointed to the Nordieast for a long term are authorized to t^e 
their families’ and to receive special aid and a ‘salary worthy of their mrats. 

Point 5 of the resolution calls for the elimination of illiteracy and traimng 
of teachers from amor^ the minority groups. ‘The language and the 
literature of each minority, if such exists’, are to be respected, so diat 
groups may ‘write, speak, and teach in their own languages’. The use of the 
minority languages is equal with the Khmer language’. It is not clear from 
fVik, however, whether new writing systems are to be developed andstaught 
where none existed previously, or whether'it refers only to those minority 
groups in which literacy'already exists. 

Depending on the interpretation, the last poiht may represents a new 
development in state policy. When, shortly before the Cadres Conference 
resolution had been published, I asked Education Minister Pen Navuth about 
die development of literacy and educational materials in minority languages, 
he said that it might be possible in the future to support education in Cham 
and Thai, which already possess their own scripts and literature, but there was 
no plan to develop literacy in any of the other minority languages. Members 
of those groups, that is the ‘Upland Khmer’, would be expected. he.said, to 
learn Khmer in school and to use it wherever literacy was required- As an 
example of that policy, it had been reliably reported to me in Phnom Penh 
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that Viemam had offered to train north-eastern minority medical personnel 
in their own languages, for some of which Vietnam has already developed 
scripts and trained personnel, bur this was rgected by the PRK authorities. 

There is thus no question of any systematic official discrimination, nor any 
doubt of PRK sincerity in treating all such groups equally, but there is an 
assumption that all minorities will gradually be transformed into ‘modem’ 
agriculmrally-settled Khmer, retaining only those features of their tradi¬ 
tional cultures which are not in conflict with the transformation. There is 
also, no doubt, an assumption that such development is what the minority 
groups themselves desire. Assimilation of the minorities to the mainstream 
Khmer may not in fact cause any problems. We do not know how the events 
of the past twenty years have already transformed those regions, nor what is 
left of traditional cultures. It is clear from the examples of South-East Asian 
minorities which are accessible, as in northern Thailand, that they want 
lowland commodities, that their culmres may be modified in the acquisition 
of new products, and that their integration with lowland markets, in 
particular via such products as opium and timber, may transform them as 
much as benevolent state intervention would. Certainly, if die Cambodian 
minorities have cause for grievance, they, in contrast to similar groups in 
Thailand, have powerful representatives to whom they can turn. Members of 
local minorities are appointed to responsible administrative positions—in 
1981 they were province chiefs in Mondulkiri, Ratanakiri, Smi^ Treng and 
Preah Vihear; and they occupy some of the top positions in the armed 
forces.^’ Certainly the PRK has a better record than any previous Cambodian 
r^me in giving responsible positions to non-Khmers. 
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11 Foreign Policy 


The first outline of PRK foreign policy was in points 9 to 11 of the 
Declaration of 2 December 1978. The new government intended to follow a 
policy of ‘peace, fiiendship, and non-alignment with all countries without 
regard for political and social regimes, on the basis of peaceful coexistence 
and mutual respect*. They intended to ‘r^lve ail differences with neigh¬ 
bouring countries by peaceful negotiation’, and in particular they hoped to 
‘end the border conflict with Vietnam’. They further desired to re-establish 
relations of fiiendship and co-operation with the countries of South-east 
Asia; and Cambodia ‘will not participate in any military alliance, and will not 
permit any country to establish military bases or to introduce military 
equipment onto its territory’. Finally, they would ‘reinforce solidarity with 
the revolutionary and progressive forces in the whole world’ (^rvice 
d’lnformadon du FUNSK, 1979, pp. 15-16). 

It is ironical that the point s^ainst foreign bases and military equipment is 
very much like the one that Sihanouk’s government refused to accept at 
Geneva in 1954, in order to be able to request American aid s^ainst the 
Cambodian revolutionary forces represented by some of the present PRK 
leaders, and that the latter have had to modify it in order to utilize foreign 
military aid against opponents backed by Sihanouk and the United States. 
Whether or not that part of the 1978 declaration was intended as a serious 
policy statement, probably no one among the emei^ent PRK leadership, or 
their Vietnamese supporters, foresaw in 1978 the extent of foreign support 
for Pol Pot and his crowd who had been reviled in the West for nearly four 
years. 

After the new government was established, its first act towards putting the 
principles of 1978 into effect was the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Co¬ 
operation’, signed with Vietnam on 18 February 1979. The treaty, which 
covered fiiendship, co-operation, mutual aid and support in various ways, 
managed to stay within die terms of the 1978 declaration. Military iud was 
covered by article 2, which spoke of mumal assistance in order ‘to strengthen 
the capacity to defend die independence, sovereignty, unity, territorial 
integrity, of each country against imperialists and reacdonary forces, i^dcle 4 
dealt with the peaceful n^odadons of problems between the two countries, 
in parncular the border quesdon; ardcle 5 reiterated the desire to pursue a 
‘policy of friendship and good neighbourliness with Thailand and the other 
countries of Southeast Asia’; and ardcle 7 stated that the treaty was not aimed 
at opposing any third country.' 
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Two years later, the documents emanating from the Fourth Party 
Congress and the new consdturion reiterated the principles of‘independ¬ 
ence, peace and neutrality’, but there was a more particular commitment to 
tightening ‘the bonds of solidarity and co-operation with Vietnam, Laos, the 
Soviet Union and other fiatemal socialist countries’.^ Whether or not this 
narrovnng of foreign policy interests was inevitable, international response to 
the establishment of the PRK forced them to rely on Vietnam, the Soviet 
Union, and the international socialist community for support. To date, in 
1985, India is the only major non-socialist country to recognize the PRK, 
Vietnam provides troops for its defence, and its main economic support 
comes from the Soviet Union. 

As of November 1984, fiill diplomatic relations had been established with 
twenty-seven nations, eleven of them in Africa, and including all the East 
European socialist group except Romania and Yugoslavia. In Asia, besides its 
Ind^hina neighbours and India, only the Soviet allies Mongolia and 
Afghamstan recognize the PRK, and among Latin American countries only 
Nicaragua and Panama. The Cambodian seat in the United Nations, and in a 
number of other international organizations, is still held by Democratic 
Kampuchea-now the Coalition Government of Democratic Kampuchea- 
since the Sihanouk and Son Sann groups joined with the Pol Pot remnants on 
the Thai border in 1982. 

This is indeed diplomatic isolation, but not self-imposed, and the excuse 
pven by the enemies of the PRK has been the imposition and maintynanfo ©f 
the regime by foreign armed force, continuing foreign occupation, and lack 
of a democratic political process. These reasons appear increasingly dis¬ 
ingenuous widi each year. The PRK has now lasted longer than its two 
immediate predecesors, Pol Pot’s Democratic Kampuchea and Lon Nol’s 
Khmer Republic, bodi of which were given wide recognition and the United 
Nations seat after forcibly overthrowing internationally-recognized pre- 
decesson. The Khmer Republic would not have lasted as long as it did 
wifoout foreign military support; and in die early phase of their struggle, Pol 
Pot’s forces may only have survived with their foreign aid, firom Vietnam. In 
1981 the PRK held National Assembly elections, which, if not in conformity 
with the highest standards in the advanced West, may stand coniparison with 
Sectoral exercises in a number of non-communist Asian countries; and it is 
ludicrous to insist on international electoral supervision for the PRK alone. 
The PRK government and administration are indigenous, not Vietnamese, 
and the Viemamese troops in Cambodia have a clearly defined function in 
defence of the country against enemies who are themselves dependent on 
other foreign support 
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The motives of the leading opponents of the PRKimust be more complex 
than those stated. Their Cambodian rivals of course wish to return to ppwer- 
the Sihanouk and Son Sann groups to restore a semblance of pre-1970 
society. Among the main foreign backers of the latter, China probably vie^ 
Indo-China in relation to Sino-Soviet affairs, and as relations with the ^viet 
Union improve, Chinese interest in the Democratic Kampuchea Coalition is 
likely to cool. The ASEAN countries have varying interests in Indo-China, 
somewhat disguised by their joint action for reasons of principle. The 
position of Thailand, the most insistent on an anti-Vietnamese stand, is 
conditioned by past history in which the Thai played a dominant role in 
Cambodian affairs. Indonesia is much more moderate, and would probably 
accept a settlement with Vietnam and the PRK. 

The present United States government has apparently not accepted the 
American defeat in Indo-China of 1975, and would like to roll back 
socialism, at least to the Cambodia-Vietnam border. For five years after 1979 
the United States insisted that it was only followii^ ASEAN leads in Indo- 
China, but as some hopes for a negotiated settlement appeared during the 
past year, American statements have revealed that, if necessary they will keep 
pushing ASEAN from behind while following. In Kuala Lumpur in July 
1985, Secretary of State George Shultz warned ASEAN against formulating 
peace proposals which Viemam might accept {Bangkok Post, 13 July 1985, 

p. 1). • 1 1 

Settlement nevertheless seems closer this year than previously, unless 

foreign support for the Democratic Kampuchea Coalition increases—an area 

in which the United States is also taking initiatives.* The PWC and 

Viemamese have offered a five-point proposal, under which Vietnamese 

forces, ostensibly the main foreign concern, could be entirely withdrawn. 

The essence of the five points is; 

1. exclusion of the Pol Pot clique from Cambodian politics; 

2. recognition of the PRK; 

3. free elections to which foreign observers would be invited, but which does 

not imply international supervision; • 

4. formation of a zone of peace in South-east Asia, apparendy to involve 
pledges of non-interference in Indo-China by ASEAN; and 

5. international guarantees of the negotiated agreements {The Economist, 
Intelligence Unit, No. 2,1985, p. 18). 

Within Cambodia’s area of diplomatic recognition, economic and 
political ties are becoming increasingly close, in particular with Vietnam and 
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the Soviet Uruon. The formation of an Indo-Chinese economic bloc is 
certainly under way. Moreover, this makes considerable sense, with Cambo¬ 
dia’s agriculture and Viemam’s industry, and no Western power ever 
objected to such integration until it began to be undertaken by die Indo- 
Chinese peoples themselves. 

The Soviet Union supplies the bulk of direct economic aid, although 
details of aid agreements are not available. There has been much speculation 
as to whether the Cambodians might play a Russian card against Vietnam, 
some of it, I believe, misplaced, as in the case of Pen Sovaim’s removal^ There 
can be no doubt, however, that the PRK welcomes the widest possible 
Western contacts, both because of the greater possibilities for economic aid 
and to maintain genuine independence. Russian and German are planned as 
the major foreign languages for smdy in schools, most tertiary students are 
sent to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and the freedom allowed for 
private instruction in English indicates a hope that relations with other 
Western, or English-speaking countries, will improve. 

There must be factional differences among the PRK leadership connected 
with the country’s foreign relations, but care must be exercised in analysing 
them and drawing conclusions. One recent Far Eastern Economic Review 
article asserted that different treatments in the Vietnamese and Cambodian 
press of Heng Samrin’s speech on the thirty-third anniversary of the 
Cambodian Party showed lack of Cambodian endiusiasm for the relationship 
with Vietnam. Thus, the ‘official Khmer newsagency* omitted most of 
Samrin’s eulogy of Ho Chi Minh, mention of Vietnamese volunteers, and die 
expression of gratitude to the Vietnamese forces in Cambodia, and relegated 
the speech to page four. The problem with this analysis is that it is based on 
the French version of the SPK news bulletin, which as I have earlier indicated 
is sometimes inaccurate. In the newspaper Kampuchea, the real ofiScial news 
organ of the Cambodian people, Samrin’s speech was on page one, with much 
fanfare and none of the omissions in question.* 
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Notes 


chapter 1 

1. See Encydopaedid Brittanica. (1985, Vol. 6, p. 707, ‘Kampuchea’), and Encyclo¬ 
paedia Universalis (1986, Vol. 3, pp. 808-10, ‘Cambodgc’). 

2. This is the apparently official figure given to Ben Kieman by a Cham official in a 
community near Phnom Penh in January 1986. Cambodian authorities before 
1975, like the traditional Vietnamese, always tried to assimilate Cham, calling 
them ‘Khmer Islam’, and did not keep census statistics for the Cham as a separate 
group. For pre-war figures I accept the most serious demographic study of pre¬ 
war Cambodia, Jacques Migozzi, CambodgefaitsetprobUmes depopulation (1973, 
p. 42), where the total ‘Islamic’ minority, which included more ^n the Cham, 
was 150,000 in 1970; and if they increased at the annual rate of 2.9 per cent, 
which Migozzi deduced for the popualtion as a whole, their numbers in 1975 
would have been around 173,000. Since I do not believe diat the Cham, 
country-wide, suffered more than the Khmer under Democratic Kampuchea 
(DK) (see 'STickery, 1984, pp. 181-2), they, like the Cambodian population as a 
whole, should by now have recovered or even exceeded their pre-war numbers. 

3. Nothing more than a guess is possible for their numbers. The PRK does not have 
fwiMw figoies for them (interview with Mme Peou Lida, Deputy Secretary- 
General of the Solidarity Front for Construction and Defence of the Motherland 
of Kampuchea, in November 1984). The total of such groups is probably not 
over 200,000. The 1983 population estimates for the entire country grouped the 
outlying provinces Koh Kong, Preah Vihear, Smng Treng, Kratie, Ratanakiri 
and Mondulkiri together with 424,484 population (Grunewald, 1983, with 
statistics fi:om PRK government estimates). 

4. For discussion of the Vietnamese population, see pp. 165-7.1 have not found any 
estimate of the present Chinese population. 

5. See discussion in Vickery (1984), pp. 184-8. 

6. I saw an example at district {srok) level in Koh Thom in November 1984. 


Chapter 2 

1. The main sources on Thiounn have been Hess (1901); Nagaravatta , No.:301,21 
September 1941, on the occasion of his retirement; and Kampuchea, No^ 436,24 
September 1946 and No. 441, 2 October 1946 on the occasions of Thiounn’s 
death (23 September 1946) and funeral. See also Chandler (1983a, pp. 163,168); 
and Kieman (1984, p. 31). 


Notes i/5 

2. They represent the exception to David Chandler’s view that ‘at no point in the 
chain of command was initiative rewarded’ (Chandler, 1983a, p. 148). 

3. The tradition of this incident, however, handed down orally, remained vivid in 
the popular memory. 

Chapter 3 

1. For example. Poc Khun, scion of an old Thai-orientated aristocratic &mily, and 
grandson of Palace Minister Thiounn (see above, p. 5). By this time die Poc and 
Thiounn were interrelated in a network of aristocratic and commercial milies 
(see Kieman, 1984, p. 31), with members in the forefront of the independence 
straggle (see Bunchhan Mol, 1972 and 1973); and a Poc was the wife of Prince 
Sisowath Monireth, uncle of Sihanouk, eldest son of Sihanouk’s predecessor 
King Moitivongi-and an important political figure in his own right. 

2. See Kieman (1984, pp. 63^4), but there were thirteen, not seven, who invaded 
the palace and were subsequendy sentenced. Their names and sentences were 
published in Cambodge (a Phnom Penh newspaper which began publishii^ daily 
in French with some Khmer pages on 20 March 1945), 23 December 1947. 

3. All of the above is from Cambodge, respectively from No. 94,17 July 1945; No. 
87, 6 July; No. 96, 17 July; No. 116, 11 August; No. 9, 30 March; No. 110, 4 
August; No. 121, 17 August; No. 79, 27 June; Na 124, 21 August; Na 126,23 
Augusr,No. 127,24 August; see also Kieman (1984, p. 51). 

4. Cambodge, Nos. 140, 8 September and 144, 13 September on allied arrival; 
Na 149, 19 September, on status of Vietnamese; Nos. 172-3, 18-19 October, 
Murray’s communique Kieman (1984), p. 50-2). 

5. Detaib of cabinet membership from Universite Bouddhique Preah Sihanouk 
Raj (1965), based on a doctoral diesb by Phouk Chhay. 

6. See Kieman (1984, pp. 44-5,50,52-3); and p. 66, on the name "Son Ngoc Minh’, 
and its similarity to “Son Ngoc Thanh’. 

7. See Kieman (1984, p. 75). All the leading membets of this group calling for an 
Indo-Chinese Front were Khmer, a point deserving emphasis in the present 
political climate. 

8. See Kieman (1984, pp. 79-80), where the Front name in Khmer is given as 
Samakhum Kluncr IssaraL At least, that is how a participant related it thirty 
years later. A near contemporary document, ‘Khmer Armed Resistance’, dated 
October 1952, states that die new Front was called ‘Nekhum Issarak Khmer’, 
and that its chairman was Tou Samouth, while Son Ngoc Minh was chsurman of 
the Provisional National Liberation Government. See Chapter 6 below on The 
Patty’, where I note conflicting information about these events in different 
sources. No detail may be accepted with complete confidence. 

9. See Kieman (1984, p. 110), where he opts for a September date for the foundii^ 
of the Cambodian party. See discussion of this in Chapter 6, The Party’,, below. 
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10. See Vickery (1982b, p. 94), from the contemporary press. Dap Chhuon had 
joined Sihanouk in 1949. See also Kieman (1984, p 99). Proof of the expanding 
area of revolutionary control in the Cambodian countryside is given in maps 
prepared by the French authorities and found by David Chandler and Ben 
Kieman in the Phnom Penh National Archives in 1981 (see Kieman, 1984, 

p. 126). 

11. See Kieman (1984, pp. 122-3). Unless otherwise noted, all (urther information 
about the activities of the Cambodian communists in the 1950s and 1960s may 
be found in greater detail in Kiemaa 

12. See Kieman (1984, pp. 173, 187) for examples of conflicting information to 
which Kieman neglects to give attention. 

13. See Kieman (1984, p. 170) on the change of Vietnamese and KPRP positions to 
pro-Sihanouk, just when the latter signed an accord with China in Febraary 
1956. 

14. Kieman (1984, pp. 174-5) has information on continuing conflict between the 
ratal left and Sihanouk’s government, and he provides evidence (p. 152) that the 
KPRP policy of restraint after Geneva was unpopular amoi^ ratal cadres, that it 
was not only Pol Pot who was coming ‘to regard this restrained KPRP stand as a 
betrayal of the revolution’. It seems unlikely that So Phim, later an opponent of 
Pol Pot, continued to feel ‘restrained’ after his post-Geneva experiences (noted 
by Kieman on pp. 174-5). 

15. Sm Kieman (1984, p. 187). Kieman rgects this interpretation, arguing that since 
Samouth is alleged to have said, ‘“if we do not straggle, we would be serving US 
imperialism’”, he ‘did not accept the view that the Sihanouk regime was the 
primary enemy’. It was always clear, however, that for many of the Cambodian 
left the United States and Sihanouk were the main enemies and if Ton Samouth 
had not held such an opinion, he would have seen no need to call the meeting 
which Kieman describes. See further the remarks by Pen Sovann, :below. 
Chapter 6, p. 72. 

16. Kieman (1984, p. 190); Vickery (1984, p. 119). 

17. See Kieman (1984, p. 241, n. 135). The PRK now explicitly accuses the Pol Pot 
clique of Tou Samouth’s mutder; for exariiple. Pen Sovann in his Political 
Report to the Fourth Party Congress, said that Pol Pot and his ‘partisans from 
France’ assassinated Tou Samouth on 27 May 1962, a date two months earlier 
than previously reported (Kieman. 1984, p. 197). For a description and analysis 
of Sovann’s report see Chapter 6. 

18. Speech in Norodom Sihanouk (1962, pp. 147-8), where little detail is given. For 
the selections from the all^edly full text which I have reproduced, see Kieman 
(1984, p. 196 and p. 241, n. 127). It is at least unlikely that Setha was Tou 
Samouth (Vickery, 1984, pp. 200-1), and all other records of Samouth suggest 
that he was continuously in Cambodia during that time. 

19. Laura Summers, ‘Translator’s Note’ to Khieu Samphan (1979) and Vickery 
(1982b, pp. 104-5). 
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20. There is some confusion in details reported from different sources. See Kieman 
(1984, pp. 200-2), and comment in Vickery (1984, p. 200). 

21. Details from the contemporary press. See also Vickery (1984, p. 22, and notes); 
Vickery (1982b, p. 105). It was not surprising that Khieu Samphan criticized the 
reforms (Kieman, 1984, p. 205). It was not that he was trying to undermine his 
own reforms in order to follow a ‘Pol Pot line’, but that he realized the way in 
which the nationalizations could be misused for reactionary interests. Neither 
does Samphan’s resignation merit the remark that he was possibly ‘instructed to 
abandon attempts at reform by Pol Pot’ (Kieman, 1984, p. 204)—a misuse of the 
evidence. Even as Minister he had no power to enforce decisions on his enemies; 
had he stayed on he would only have been presiding over measures which he 
opposed, and, in the poUtical cUmate of the time, which I followed on the spot, 
Samphan would have risked his life remaining in the government against 
Sihanouk’s wishes. 

22. See Kieman (1984, p. 208). This unusual interpretation contrasts with most 
statistical evidence and all earlier syntheses of that evidence. The ‘record rice 
harvest’ and ‘rice exports [which] soared’ were only slighdy more than a return 
to normal conditions after the slump year of 1962; and rice production in any 
case was determined more by natural conditions that by state policy. For 
figures, see Rcmy Prad’homme (1969, pp. 254-5). Neither does a temporary 
improvement in balance of payments, particulwly when they depended on 
exports of a^cultural products, argue for the success of reforms. Moreover, as 
Prad’homme indicated (pp. 273-5), the figures themselves were 'douteuses'. 
Certainly, within Cambodia at die time no one thought tilings were goii^ 
well By the end of 1964, Sihanouk was on the air with long speeches about 
the huge budget deficit, in itself an admission of failure (an example was 
broadcast on 5 December 1964). Kieman seems to have been misled by the 
upbeat published remarks of Hou Yuon, who could not have said anything 
different, and may well have written with tongue in cheek (Kienun, 1984, 
p. 208, n. 188). 

23. See Kieman (1984, pp. 231-2) for an example ofthe extreme leftist line. Kieman 
does not recognize, however, tiiat snch a line could be attractive to latge 
numbers of peasants, and was not just irrational Pol Potism: 

24. For detailed treatment of the events, see Kieman, The Samlaut Rebellion 1967- 
68’, in Kieman stnd Boua (1982); and Kieman (1984, pp. 249-55). In the two 
treatments there are differences of interpretation to which the reader should 
give attention. 

25. For further details and names, see Kieman (1984, pp. 256-68). Note that one of 
the targets of the first peasant revolt was an enterprise organized by an urban 
communist intellectual, and moreover one who appeared to by sympatiietic to 
the Chinese Cultural Revolution. This must have influenced the Cambodian 
intellectual left, forcing them to realize that to make a revolution they would 
have to adopt peasant goals. 
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Notes 179 


26. Kieman (1984, pp. 300-2), prowdes some reminiscences of American involve¬ 
ment with Cambodian plotters in southern Vietnam. 

27. Hai^ Thun Hak was a Thanhist student activist and guerrilla in the 1950s (see 
Kieman, 1984, pp. 130-1, photo 9), studied drama in Fiance and China, then 
K-rattif Director of die Fine Arts University, and eventually Minister and briefly 
Prime Minister (1972-3) under Lon NoL He was believed, both by friends and 
enemies, to be die leader of a Marxist intellectual group which frvouted a pro- 
Soviet line. Although they , have been lefr out of discussions of Cambodian 
politics, perhaps amply because they have nearly all disappeared without leav- 
ii^ written records, dh^ at least deserve a footnote. 

28. On the frctoiies given to Cambodia as part of the Chinese aid programme, see 
Far Eastern Economic Review, 9 May 1S>63, pp. 319-22. Kieman (1984, p. 149), 
notes how Zhou Enlai at Geneva in 1954 wished to recognize the Cambodian 
and Lao governments at a time when even the Colombo powers refused to 
recognize Sihanouk; on p. 204, Kieman also shows that in mid-1963 neither 
rliina nor Vietmun were ‘interested in suppordi^ an undergiound stru^le in 
Kampuchea’; and on p. 263 he records Chinese support for Sihanouk and 
limited interest in Pol Pot as late as 1967. 


29. See Vickery (1984, p. 197), and references there. 

30. The standard document is Pol Pot’s ‘Black Book’ Kampuchea Democratique 
(1978). For an accessible interpretation, see Stephen R. Heder (1980a, p. 13 and 
n.25). 

31. See sources listed in Kieman (1984, Chap. 5, n. 8). 

32. For example, the allegation that ‘Zhou Enlai went as far as encouragii^ 

Sihanouk to lay to what was then undisputed ^^etnamese territory’ 

(Kieman, 1984, p. 182, with Sihanouk and Wilfred Burchen cited as sources). 
This is not Sihanouk’s version of an event which occurred in 1960, when 
Burchett was not in Cambodia; and in 1956—Burchett s date the event did not 
occur. 

33. Quotations from Kieman (1984, p. 223). The Vietnamese-Chinese co-operation 
in training and utilizing Cambodian cadres is recorded by Kieman (p. 179), who 

notes that among die Cambodianswho moved between Vietnam and Chipa‘none 

went to the Soviet Union, however’. This co-operadon is also apparent in an 
Tuol Sleng prison dossier, that ofLachData, daughterofLach Saren, a 
Khmer who had gone to Hanoi in 1954, and then to China, where he worked for 
Peking radio. In 1961, Lach Data, her mother, brother and sister left Cambodia to 


Ngoc Mink After graduarion in 1970, she left China to proceed via Hanoi to 

Cambodia to join the revolutionary stmggle. 





Chapter 4 

1. Their ethnic status is mentioned in People's Republic of Kampuchea, ‘List of 
Names of Candidates fr>r Election’, Phnom Penk mimeo. 1981, English transla¬ 
tion from Khmer originaL See ‘Bibliography’ ‘National Assembly Biographies 
(trans.)’ for description of this source; 

2. Far Eastern Economic Review, 9 May 1985, last page [no. p.n.], Jim Laurie, ‘Letter 
from Phnom Penh’; Phnom RmA, Khmer-language newspaper, No. 214-215,13 
April 1985, p.Z 

3. This is expressed, for example, in Chea Sim’s opening address and Pen Sovann’s 
Political Report to the Fourth Party Congress in 1981. See Chapter 6 on the 
Party, below. 

4. Onthispoint,seeMichael Vickery (1984, Chap. 5, n. Ill); and for more on Hou 
Yuon, see Kieman and Boua (1982, Chaps. 1 and 6). 

5. Sec Vickery 1984, pp. 144-7) for detaiboffactional analysis. Inflected there to 
mention Phutissara, whose visit to Bangkok was reported in Far Eastern Economic 
Review, 14 November 1975, p. 16, and who was also mentioned as Minister of 
Justice m Summary of IVorU Broadcasts, 27 February 1976. 

6. See Vickery (1984, Chap. 3, n. 49); and Henry Kamm, New York Times, 1 March 
1980, interview with leng Sary, quoted in Shawcross (1984k pp. 333-5). See also 
Chomsky & Herman (1979, VoL 2, p. 351, n. 80). 

7. See Snepp (1977, pp. 339-40) for reported American espionage networks lefr in 
Cambodia. 

8. Shawcross (1980, p. 370) dies American government sources which estimated a 
ten-day supply of food in Phnom Penk He also notes Francois Ponchaud’s esti¬ 
mate ofaone-mondi supply; the New York Times of 9 May 1975 reported only 
eight days’ rice on hand in Phnom Penh on 17 April; and an American AID ofBdal 
estimated only rix days* rice: see Chomsky & Herman (1979, VoL 2, p. 160). 

9. See Vickery (1984, pp. 66-9, map p.vi). Roug^y, the North-West Zone 
comprised the provinces of Batumbang and Pursat; the West Zone, Kompoi^ 
Chhnang, Koh Kong and part of Kompong Speu; the Soudi-West Zone, 
Kampot, Takeo, Kandal and part of Kompong Speu; the East Zone, part of 
Kompong Cham, Prey Veng, Svay Rieng; the North Zone Siemreap, Oddar 
Meanchey, Preah Vihear, the Central Zone part of Kompong Cham, Kompong 
Ikom, and part of Krad^ the Notth-East Zone, Stung Treng, Ratanakiri and 
MondulkiiL Most of Kratie province was a spedal zone by itself 

10. ' See Vickery (1984, p. 146). Since then, in November 1984,1 have discovered 

reference in a Tuol Sleng prison dossier to Poc Deuskoma’s death from illness in 
1971 (Dossier Ml 82 of Men Tol aka Sat, a Vietnam-trained DK doctor). 

11. See Y Phandara (1982, p. 106), 'Chuon Mom [sic], ministre de I’Enetgie’. In 
Vickery (1984, p. 147), I said die Energy Minister had not been identified; but 
Phandara should have known this kind of information. If so. Mum’s story of p^- 
tending (Vickery, 1984, p. 165) may be frilse. 
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12. If it seems that I am undue tkftention to socialist theory in this discussion, I 
should emphasize that it is only in those terms that the Cambodia-Viemam 
conflict poses a problem. Bourgeois social science would happily explain that 
conflict as the natural result of‘ancient hostility’ between the two peoples. 

13. See Kiernan (1984) for the history of this development, and Vickery (1984, 
Chap. 5) for the ‘peasant populist’ analysis. 

14. See Nayan Chaika, Far Eastern Economk Review, 21 April 1978, p. 18; Kiernan 
(1984, pp. 267-8,270-1,280-1); Vickery (1984, pp. 265,268); and for the official 
DK view, Kampuchea Democtatique 1978). 

15. See above. Chap. 3, on Son Ngoc lhanh. The Thanhists also eventually became 
anti-Vietnamese, perhaps reflecting their class background, similar to that of the 
DK leadetship, but this was not so clear in the 1940s to early 1950s, when the 
Thanhists were still seen as part of the left. 

16. See references in n, 14 above. 

17. See/Iswiiwife, 22 September 1978, p. 10; 15 September 1978, p. 15;Heder(1978, 
p. 18); and for more detail, Vickery (1984, pp. 193-5). 

18. See Carney (1982, p. 34). In his oral presentation at the conference, Carney made 
the point more forcefully than in the draft paper. 

19. See Front (1980) and below. Chapter 6, ‘The Party’. 

20. See PRK(1979a), members are also listed in Summary of World Broadcasts (SWB), 
10 January 1979. 

21. Most biographical information is from the bii^raphies of National Assembly 
candidates cited in note 1, above. 

22. KPRC Order No. 06, 14 October 1979; SWB, 24 November 1979; and SWB, 
2 June 1979. 

23. Kampuchea, No. 94,2 July 1981, p. 2, for lists of names in the new strucrares. 

24. Kampuchea, Na 117, 10 December 1981, on replacement of Pen Spvann; 
Kampuchea, No. 119, 24 December 1981, with mention of Bou Thang, still as 
chief of Propaganda Committee; Kampuchea, No. 120, 31 December 1981, 
report on Phnom Penh meeting about the Third Front Congress, with mention of 
prominent personalities, but no Prime Minister; Kampuchea, No. 122, 14 
January 1982, menrion of Chan Si as Prime Minister and Defence Minister; Kong 
Tap Padiwat, No. 43, 10 February 1982, Chan Si still Prime Minister and 
Defence Minister; Kan^uchea, Na 127, 18 February 1982 aimoimc^ the 
appointments of Chan Si as Prime Minister and Bou Thang as Defence Minister. 

25. Asiau/eek, 18 December 1981, pp. 13-14; Far Eastern Economic Reviafv, 11 
December 1981, pp. 8-9 and 18 December, pp. 16-17. 

26. Ibid.; and Chanda (1981a, pp. 24-6); and see below. Chapter 6, The Party’. 

27. One contribution in that vein was Ben Kiernan (1981, pp. 1-9). 

28. See The Military’, in Chapter 8, ‘Government Structure', below. 

29. Hun Sen’s promotion was atmounced in Kampuchea, No. 279,17January 1985; 
and in Kampuchea, Na285, 28 February 1985, following a State Council 
meeting, he atmounced further changes, but without givit^ names. 
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30. The full names of some ministries which may be unclear in abbreviation ate: 
‘CommyPost’-Communications, Transport and Postal Service; ‘Home & For. 
Trade—Home and Foreign Trade, sometimes translated as Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce; ‘Econ. Co-op w. Soc. Bloc’-Econotnic and Cultural Co- 
operanon with Socialist Countries; ‘State Affirirs’-Inspecrion of State Af&irs, 
the function of which I am uncertain; ‘Disabled & Soc. Affidis’-Elisabled 
Veterans and Social Af&irs; ‘Pres. Office’-in charge of the President’s Office. 
The 1985 changes were repotted in: Kampuchea, Na 284, 21 ftbruaty (Taing 
Sarim); Kampuchea, No. 285, 28 February (Disabled Veterans); Kampuchea, Na 
287,14 March (Khun Chhy); Kampuchm, No. 290,4 April (Tea Banh); Summary 
of World Broadcasts, 27 August 1985 (Chan Phin); ibid, 29 August 1985 fSav 
Phouthang). ^ ^ 

31. Former DK names in the latest structure are Heng Samrin, Men riiba., Chea 
Sim, Math Ly, Hun Sen , Sim Ka, Ouk Bun Chhoeun and Ung Phan. Vietnam 
veterans are Say Phouthang, Nou Beng, Chan Si, Bou Thang, Chea Soth, gl.o^g 
Sarin, Meas Samnang, Khun Chhy, Taing Sarim and Chan Phin. See fiirrh^r 
below. Chapter 6, ‘The Party’. Removal of die ‘Minister of Interior’ [Khang 
Sarin] was reported in The Economist Intell^nce Unit (1984-5), and was 
rumoured to Ben Kiernan in Phnom Penh in January 1985. 

32. Le. agents of enemy focrions cannot be recognized by their appearance or tb^r 
language before they act 

33. In the coi^unique of the tenth conference of Indo-Chinese Foreign Ministers 
in Ho Chi Minh City, January 1985, it was stated that ‘within five to ten years’ 
rime the so-^lled Kampuchea problem will of itself be setded (‘Australian 
Foreign Af&irs Backgrounder’, Na 466, 20 February 1985). The Far Eastern 
&onomic Review (4 July 1985, p. 37), noted that The Vietnamese have set 
themselves a rime frame of two years to wrap up the Cambodu problem’; and 
Hun Sen. in an interview with a Tliai publication, said diey hoped for total with¬ 
drawal of Vietnamese troops within five years. See 514^ (22 July 1985). Reports 
both within Cambodia and from refugees at the border show that numbers and 
authority of Vietnamese civilian advisers have diminished over the past two to 
three years. 


Chapters 

1. fiut fiirdier remarks on these matters, see Thion&Vickery (1982, pp. 395-4191; 
and Vickery (1984, Chap. 1 ). 

2. See Vickery (1984, pp. 81-2) for an oudine of DK c&ss dieory. 

3. See below. Chapter 9, The Economy’. 

4. See below. The Economy’. 

5. See below. The Military’, in Chapter 8. 
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Chapter 6 


1. See K(mgtappadimtt,27 }mie 1981. On ThitdCoi^ress,January 1979, sec below. 
See also Vickery (1984, pp. 196-202). To avoid confusion with the name of the 
Khmer People’s Revolutionary Party (KFRI^ of the 19S0s, I have chosen to 
tender the name of the present party as PRPIC 

2. Or, as Kieman (1984, p. 109, n. 111) put it; a ‘translated captured document de¬ 
classified by the US Government in 1978’. On Pol Pot’s party history, see 
Kieman (1984, pp. 364-7), and Chandler (1983b, pp. 288-300). 

3. This interpretation has been accepted in Heder(l979, pp. 2-23), Kieniaii(1984), 
Chandler (1983b), Vickery (1984, p. 1S17). Heder does not indicate where he 
obtained the September 1951 date, W it was probably fiom the same document 
as that used by Kieman. 

4. See discussion below. 

5. See discussion below. 

6. See Kieman (1984, pp. 78-85) on the founding of the Cambodian party. 

7. See Kieman (1984, pp. 79-80, 82). The Vietnamese source is Tan Huyen and 
Pham Thanh (1980, pp 119-20). It must be emphasized that this work places the 
information at the end of 1950, before noting the events of 1951. 

8. Kieman (1984, p 82). The second Vietnamese work cited above is Pham 
Nguyen Long, Thanh Du’e Tan Huyen (1980, p. 67), thus published in the same 
year as Kieman’s Dot Nu’o'c. The third Vietnamese compilation is Tim hieu dot 
nu’o'c Campuchia tutk hung, with articles by eleven authors and published by the 
same house as the second work, in 1979. Unlike the other two books, its material 
is footnoted to early or apparently original sources. Thus, the material on the 
Issarak Front and Son Ngoc Minh’s declatation of independence is sourced to a 
work of 1952, while the information on die party’s founding date as well as the 
details on ICP brandies in Cambodia which Kieman incorporated in his study 
are sourced to ‘Materials of the Committee for the Study of the History of the 
Party’ (Tu’ lieu su’u tarn cua Ban Nghien cu’u lich su’ Dang). Campuchia dat 
nu'a'c dtes Tim hieu as source for ICP branches in Cambodia, but does not 
foomote the other details, while Dat mt'u'c, Kieman’s source, provides no 
references at all, but the passages in quesdon are nearly verbatim copies of the 
mote thorough document 

9. Kampuchea,92, ISJune 1981; and the organizadon is called Kami cAoitmutibiAd 
machim nokorkhmer—slightly difierent from the term picked up by Kieman. 

10. See below, pp 65-73. More controversial evidence is to be found in a 
pamphlet, ‘Khmer Armed Resistance’, published in English by the Khmer Peace 
Committee in October 1952, and thus a dodiment of rare contemporaneity, at 
least outside the Vietnamese archives (in the Bibliotheque Nadonaje, Paris, 
catalogue No. 16*0^1.1287). It records the 200-member Congress of eafly 1950, 
the formadon of the Issarak Front widi Tou Samouth as chairman, the 
formadon of a Provisional Government with Son Ngoc Minh as chairman, the 
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March 1951 conference to form an ‘Alliance Bloc’ of A,- i j 
peoples, the assassinadon of the Fn-tu-l, • • ' Indo-China 

November 1951 an attack on a R r!! ^ “mnussioner in Phnom Penh in 

military victories; and in conclusion it trfe^'foe' 952, and other 
to the other standard sources, but there is ofrT 

states that, following the Febmaiy 1951 decision ofthe Indo-China PaJvTo T 

5. ^ Chapter 7 below, on draft texts of the CcLdtnrion. 

21 Apdnm- 87 trm hh’ s-r.m.chlL, 9 May 1980; 60 s.r.m.chh, 

pp 97-104). ’ ^ ‘P*®: published in PRK (1984, Vol. 1. 

17. /i:«mp«cA«,34, April 1980. Thecelebradonwason 13april. 
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18. Thtoi^out the years 1955-70, the date of independence, 1953, when it was 
granted to Sihanouk by the French, or 1954 after the Geneva Conference, was a 
sore point which divided Sihanouk from his rivals of both left and right. It is 
interesting that Chea Sim wished to avoid that question 

19. Kampuchea, 91, 11 June 1981, p. 4. The Congress resolutions added that 
midway through 1960 Pol Pot and leng Sary began to take control of the party to 
make it into an organ frir betrayal of the revolution. 

20. Kathleen Gough (1982, p. 57, n. 2) reported seeing a photograph of forty-four 
members at the Third Cor^ress, ‘early iu'1979’. 

21. CheaSim’sspeech,appatentlyentire,inKdmpNc/iai,89,28May 1981. 

22. An outline of the report was given in 27, June 1981.1 have seen 

only a French translation of the full report, apparendy an ofBcial one done in 
Phnom Penh, and which was kindly lent to me by Ben Kieman. Page citations 
here are to this French typescript. 

23. Yukanthor undertook his anti-French campaign while in France, and then went 
into comfortable exile in Siam without ever retumii^ to Cambodia. See above, 
P-5. 

24. Kieman (1984, p. 114, n. 130) quotes a long passage from a ‘Viet Minh’ 
document which illustrates this view. 

25. This line and the Vietnamese documentary source, is quoted in Stephen R. 
Heder (1979, pp. 2-23) and in Kieman (1984, p. 113, n. 129). Further illustra¬ 
tions of the complexity, and I would say insolubility, of this problem, are 
Kieman’s statements, taken from apparendy contemporary sources and partici¬ 
pants, that a ‘provisional central committee for liberation’ was formed in April 

1950, and that, accordit^ to a contemporary Vietnamese source, on 8 February 

1951, i.e. the next-to-last day of the ICP Congress, Le Due Tho called nine 
‘Cadre Committees’ (admittedly an unclear formulation) of the ICP in Cambo¬ 
dia to a plenary session to form the new Cambodian party right after the ICP 
Second Q>ngress (Kieman, 1984, p. 130). Thus, the Vietnamese as well as the 
Khmer lines on this subject have varied and I find the arbitrary choice jof one of 
them as ‘the troth’ to be an unconvincing procedure. 

26. Kampuchea, 90, 4 June 1981, p. 8, from which all dations from Le Duan’s 
speech are taken. 

27. Pen Sovatm’s Political Report, p. 64. According to Stephen Heder’s interviews in 
1980, the PRK authorities were already discomfited to find that there was a 
danger of khum organization being taken over by Sihanouk and Lon Noi¬ 
some officials. See Heder (1980c, pp. 12-16 and ‘From Pol Pot to Pen Sovan 
[sic]’, pp. 21-31). 

28. See bdow,pp. 167-71. 

29. See Chapter 3, above, n. 22; and see Vickery (1984, Chap. 5) for similar 
su^estions I made there about the path of the Cambodian revolution. 

30. Kong tappadiwat, 27,June 1981. There was also an official French translation, a 
copy of which Ben Kieman has provided me. 
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‘UsS d^ 

ot resmeted to forergn translators. The other explanation, that there ate three 
in I’".™). 

' “ Kampuchea 270, 15 November 1984 

ofdn,dy sdd dgh,«iZ,S 
Unfomnn^y, d» „d wraon, of d*. 

Mono, ™ ^ 

108 >! M D in Kampuchea, 282 , 7 Febraarv 

acconi!!“^ T promoted to fiill membShip in Iebru^l985 

accordrngtoKa«p«c/rM,286,7Marchl985. oruary jvus, 

^ P- here on Hang Thun 

SS^tolb" f inexpedient to^ 

En Sr «>ll»l>o»ro?of^ 

roported in Kampuchea, 286 7 

di^iLr ««« inro 
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39. See Quinn-Judge (1985c, p. 32): *95% of [Ho Chi Minh]^ dty's party and nuss- 
otganizadon membership had joined up after 30 April 1975^ and ‘by the late 
1970s the party organization, at least in Ho Chi Minh City, was re-assessing all 
members who had joined after 1974'. 

40. Keo Chenda, dted in SIVB, 4 January 1984; August report in SWB, 5 August 
1984. 

41. Advance announcements about the Fifth Congress were reported in Sumituiry of 
World Bmtdcdsts, 1 July, 9 At^st, 29 August 1985. The last described a 
Kompot^ Speu provincial congress chaired by Say Phouthang, chief of the 
Party’s Otganizii^ Committee. See also Quinn-Judge (1985d, pp. 42-3). ' 

42. Pracheachon, 3, 16 October 1985, pp. 1-Z The Central Cotrunittee list cannot 
possibly be in order of rank, and it seems to have been put together quite 
randomly. The same lists were published in SWB, 17 October 1985. The 
information on Ros Chhun is from Quinn-Judge (1985d), who was mistaken 
there about Neou Samom whom he confused with Neou Sam. 

43. This was shown by the list of leading personalities attending a seventh 
anniversary celebration of the Front {Pracheachon, 14,3December 1985, p. 4), 

44. The increase in military personnel in the Centra] Committee indicates that the 
elimination of Soeuy Keo had more to do with his Vietnam background than 
with party dissatisfaction with the military, as speculated by Quinn-Judge 
(1985d, pp. 42-3). The list here ignores the different types of provincial party 
organizations, which I discuss below. 

45. Quirm-Judge (1985d), plus the research of Ben Kiertun who has supplied the 
detail on Kotg Korm’s, Nguon Nhel’s and Yos Sons’s backgrounds. Quinn- 
Judge mistakenly attributed Chheng Ihon’s theatre background to Pen 
Navuth. 

46. See above, p. 47. Two whose photos in Pracheachon (4,18 October 1985, p. 2) 
surest relative youth are Kai Kim Yan and Khoy Khhun Huor. 

47. Far Eastern Economic Review (26 September 1985, p. 7) predicted that Hun Sen 
would become the new Secretary-GeneraL 

48. Personal communication from Ben Kieman who will give the evidence in detail 
in a fordicoming publication. He was also informed that ‘cote’ group mjember- 
ship was over 70,000, to be compared with the 4,000 claimed by Pen Soyann in 
his Political Report to the Fourth Congress in 1981. One article in the PRK press 
which indicated rapid party expansion revealed thatKandal Province had eighty 
party branches, twenty-eight of them at khum level, as well as some party 
members in ninety-six khum, out of a total of over 160 khum in die province. 
The 10,000 party membership was confirmed for me by Central Committee 
member Koig Korm on 19 May 1986. 

49. Published in Pracheachon ,2,14 October 1985. An English transladon appeared 
in SWB, 17 October 1985. 

50. The economic provisions of the plan as outlined in the Political Report are 
discussed below in Chapter 9. 

51. See below. Chapter 11, on Foreign Policy. 
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r ^ «gncd on 7 January 1946 which mad#* 

? Ac French Union.^ 

October 1971 and ISMarch 1972. Economic Review. 23 

4. ^t of the constitution in Ponchaud (1976, pp. 217-261 

6. Ibid., p. 39. 

9. ^ngtap^diwat (Revolutionary Army), II,October 1980. 
n 1 CbnsQtutional Council meeting, 11 Antil 1980' Partv 

Central Committee meeting, 18 April 1980 ^ 

to as thejuly 1981, or final, text. aus wui be referred 

16. See Chapter 4 above, and Chapter 8 below 





188 Notes 


tower silhouette appears, but when seen from an angle, all Bve towers are 

1980 has somewhat different wording, but it *“7 
19 A distent subject of contendon between Sihanouk and his lefnst and anu- 

' mo^rchist oppisition during 1955-70 was 
via Sihanouk's dealings with the French in 1953. or 
20. Text of SodaUst Republic of Vietnam Consutunon in SWB, 27 August 1979. 

21 See below ou National Assembly. 

■ feithfal to the intent of the time than the earlier French version. 

It; 

matter. 


Chapter 8 

1 Two pre-1975 provinces have been combined i^ 

Meanchey. The number of sub-provindal units is ttken from ““ 

may noX entirely accurate since changes at this lewl are made from to 
aZ. A 1979 school geography text, from wluA I have 
srok oer khet eave totals of 118 srok, 1,080 khum, and only 3300 phum. In 
«iy^8rPi;n^m Penh was reorganized and a new administrative unit, the 

Kfciud, created. . , j 

2. Constitution, article 66, section 5; articles 71 and . 

i ?o—:?S-6treatstheCouncilofM^^^^^^^ 

5 ?^selSon was authorized by Decree-Law No. 03 kr.c. 81 of3March 1981 

19^ Vol 1. pp. 31-54 which referred for i« authority to the Front 
Deration of 2 DeSnber 1978, Front Dedsion of 29 September 1979, an 

'Ethnic AfWis'. ^ 170. Inibimatioo on the ejttennon of the AMCm y is om 

A„gnstl9TO»ni,nooti»fimta^WR^__^^^^ 
the Mtne posts, but an announcement m Kampuchea, 8 , . ry 
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i 


1 



indicated that changes were being made in Kompong Cham. Battambai^, 
Kandal and Stung Tieng. 

9. Information on Central Committee membership is from Kampuchea , 90,4 June 
1981. Kim Yin in Kompong Cham was in Kampuchea, 36, April 1980. Keo 
Chenda as President of the Phnom Penh PRC is in Ministere des Affeires £tran- 
gnes. Department de Protocole, ‘Liste des dirigeants kampuchfens', 1984; and 
the information on Thong Khon is from Summary of World Broadcasts, 3 June 
1985. Vann Sonn was in Sumttuity of World Broadcasts, 6 June 1979 and 20 August 
1979. Appointments later than die 1981 list are from ftont (1982) (Prom Kuen, 
May Soeuy, Hem Samin); Kampuchea, 277 , 3 January 1985 (Hem Samin), 
Kampuchea, 283, 14 February 1985 (Thoek Kroeun Vuttha), Kampuchea, 287, 
14 March 1985 (Kev Sin); Summary of World Broadcasts, 1 July 1985 (Hun Neng). 
By 1985, in Kompong Chhnang, Dok Narin had taken the post of Secretary of 
the Provindai Party Committee, while Kev Sin had become President of the 
PRC (Kampuchea, 279, 17January 1985). 

10. Decree-Law(itret-cMup)No.01 kr.c.81,16January 1981,concemii^Elections 
to Choose Members of Revolutionary Peopl^ . Committees for sub-district 
(khum) and ward (sangkat), published in PRK (1984, VoL 1, pp. 17-30). Two 
wards of Phnom Penh had held their elections in January. The Phnom Penh 
elections were reported in Kampuchea, 80-81,26 March and 2 April, 1981; and 
results for the entire country began to be reported in Kampuchea, 83,16 April 
1981, which listed the electoral ramouts for only twenty-nine khum in five 
provinces, plus die dty of Phnom Penh; and publication of those elections 
results was not resumed in later issues. 

11. See Chapter 7 above. The Constitution*. 

12. Thus, not only were results for most of the country not reported (see note 10 
above), but Pen Sovann, in his political report to the Fourth Party Congress, 
complained about poor results. 

13. PRK (1984): see note 4, above. 

14. Kampuchea, 285, 28 February 1985. Kai Kim Yan in Battambang, Yaem Yon 
in Kandal, and Veng Khhuon in Stung Trei^, have been revealed in 
Pracheachort, Lay Samon’s whereabouts discovered in Phnom Penh May 1986. 

15. See Chapter 4, above. 

16. This and further information below is from Front (1982), and interview with 
Mme Peou lida. Deputy General Secretary of the Front National Council, in 
November 1984. The figure for total Front membership was obtained by Ben 
Kieman in January 1986. 

17. The situation displayed is that of 1984-5. For provincial posts held by Central 
Committee members and other changes see Chapter 6 above. 

18. The last, a member of royalty, daughter of Sisowath Monipoi^, a btodier of 
Sihanouk’s mother (Cambodge, a Ihnom Penh newspaper, announced her birth 
in its issue No. 149, 19 September 1945). She is thus a granddai^hter of Kii^ 
Monivong (1927-41) and a first cousin of Sihanouk. 
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19. See The Military’, below. 

20. Kong tap padiwat, 111-12, Sand 12 December 1983; quoution from Nal 12. 

21. Kot^ tappadiwat, 105-106, 27 October and 3 November 1983; and see above. 
The Party’. 

22. Decree-Law No. 01 kx. on the oi^nizadon of Revolutionary People’s Courts; 
and Decree-Law Na 02 k.c., on sentences, both dated 15 May 1980, and 
published in PRK(1984, VoL l,pp. 3-15).‘Law on the organization of tribunals 
and the office of prosecutor’, dated 10 February 1982, published in ibid., VoL 2, 

pp. 1-10. 

23. PRK (1984); and Information from interview with Ministry of Justice lawyers, 
Phnom Pe^, November 1984. 

24. Kampuchea, 142, 3 June 1982. Prisons are operated by the Ministry of Interior 
rather than the Justice Ministry, and are not open to objecdve invesdgadon by 
foreign scholars. 

25. A New York based *Lawyers’ Committee for Intemadonal Human Rights’ 
(1984) alleged that there was no respect for the rule of law in the PRK. The claim 
was made without any examinadon, apparendy without any knowledge of laws 
in force in the PRK, or of courts which funcdon. Their witnesses who claimed 
arbitrary arrest and brutal prison treatment were few in number and mosdy 
from the conflict-stricken north-west As Ben Kieman’s analysis of the lawyers' 
report showed, their own material revealed more instances of capricious arrest, 
prison brutality and prisoner deaths in the small DK-conttolled camps on the 
Thai border than in all the rest of Cambodia under the PRK. 

26. Summary of World Broadcasts, 22 July 1985; Pracheachon, 10,19 November 1985, 
p. l;andseeChapter7, The Consdtudon’, above. 

27. See 1 August speech by Singapore First Deputy Prime Minister Goh Chok Toi^ 
to university smdents, cited from The Age (5 August 1985, p. 9), also reported in 
Far Eastern Economic Review (15 August 19895, pi 10); and on Pen Sovann, see 
above, p. 70. 

28. Vickery (1982b); in Chapter 3 above. 

29. See, for examples, Bangkok Post (28 January 1985) on mistreatment of prisoners 
and refugees by Son Sann’s KPNLF; Quinn-Judge (1985d, pp. 28-9); Bekaert 
(1985) on abuses of human rights by the KPNLF. 

30. Although intellectuals in the advanced democracies should always strive 
towards an ideal, it is intellectually dishonest to single out any poor, war-tom 
nadon for cridcism against that ideal without giving equal considetadon to the 
total simadon, incluthi^ local tradidons, developments in the recent put, and 
condidons prevailing in other comparable coimtries. The Lawyers’ Committee 
deny that the relativity a^;ument should be used in reladon to the PRK, but in 
their report they performed veritable intellectual contordons to give reladve 
respectability to Pol Pot and his DK remnants. Their report was indeed ‘poUdcal 
propaganda’, as I wrote, and to which chaige they took excepdon in The 
Washington Post (23 August 1985). In fact, assuming the stories to be trae in 
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outline, their witnesses, who had been released after a period of imprisonment 
without trial, provide evidence which could be interpreted as intervendon by 
PRK authotides to rccdfy illegal acts committed during a period of tension in 
1981. The pattern is evidence of an improved situadon which all concerned with 
the development of a rale of law should welcome. 

31. TiiislistisboiaSummaryofWorldBroadcasts 16 May 1979. No such list should be 
assumed complete; and the first public mendon of any person does not 
necessarily signify recent appointment. 

32. Pen Sovann was named Supreme Commander in Kampuchea. (34, July 1980), 
and sdll later in the report of a Military Congress in Kong tap padiwat (23, April 
1981). As noted above, in Chapter 7, the post of Supreme Commander was 
deleted from the 1981 consdtudon. Sovann was last mendoned as Defence 
Minister in June 1981 when he gave an address on the thirtieth anniversary of 
the army’s founding {Kong tap padiwat, 28, Jane 1981). and by 24 June, at the 
opening of the first Assembly, and the installadon of the new government, he 
was already no longer Defence Minister {Kong tap padiwat, 29, July 1981). Hie 
new military hierarchy was reponed in Kong tap padiwat, (30 .July 1981). 

33. See Chapter 4, p. 46, and n. 26. 

34. The pre-Fifth Congress ranking occurs in local press reports and in a Foteign 
Ministry Protocol Department booklet, ‘liste des dir^eants kampucheens’, 1984. 
In 1984 Tea Banh, sdll Vice-Minister, was also mendoned as Chief of Civil 
Aviadon {Summary of World Broadcasts, 5 April 1984), and in 1985 he 
became Minister of Communicadons, Transport and die Postal Service. 
Paul Quinn-Judge (1985e) was apparently misinformed about Koy Buntha 
replacing Lay Samon in Battambang. The new appointments are mendoned 
in Pracheachon. 

35. United States government sources implicitly recognized die truth of the first 
announced withdrawals in 1982 (Vickery, 1984,p. 291),anddiereisnoreasonto 
doubt that subsequent withdrawab have been real, even if numbers ate diffiicult 
to ascertain. In September 1985, a Vietnamese Central Committee member, 
Hoang Tung, said there were ‘about 100,000’ Vietnamese troops in CamlwHa , 
which seems credible {Summary of World Broadcasts, 3 Septtmber 1985). 

36. In a press conference in Hanoi in 1980, Pen Sovann said that officers were not 
given ranks, but that thb might be done later when condidons were right 
{Summary of World Broadcasts, 3 January 1980). All informadon here on military 
organizadon has been pieced together from diverse reports, mainly the army 
newspaper, Kong tap padiwat. I have not seen any complete table of military 
organizadon. Three particularly useful Ibts of units and individuals were in 
Kong tap padiwat (52,25June 1982; 55,25July 1982; and 88.25June 1983). 

37. A figure of 30,000, supported by careful research, was of&red by limothy 
Carney (1982, p. 37), and 30,000 condnues to be repeated in the media, for 
example. Far Eastern Economic Review (21 January 1985, p. 7). The total b 
probably higher, for in a recent ardcle an American military figure involved 
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with Cambodia, while showing concern that the PRK army might become 
efFecdve, was unwilling to offer an estimate of their strength (Eiland, 1985, 
pp. 106-13). 

38. Kong tap padiwat (136,31 May 1984), on setting ofplan by Council of Ministers 
and Ministry of Defence; semi-annual drafts reported to me by Koh ^om 
District officials. The new State Council decree on conscription was reported in 
Summary ef World Broadcasts (25 September 1985). 

39. Respectively, Kor^ padiwat, 76 , 25 February, 79 ,25 March; 80 , 5 April; 85 , 

29 May; 108 , 17 November 1983; and 136 , 31 May 1984. A year earlier it had 
been claimed, in Kong tap padiwat (74,5 February 1983), that total recruitment 
was 5.6 per cent over plan. 

40. This was brought out of the closet by Eiland (1985). 

41. Although Bou Thai^ reportedly had a mUitary role in the revolution before 
breaking with Pol Pot. 

42. First announcement in Summary of World Broadcasts, (27 July 1985); McBeth 
(1985, pp. 38-9), including report of the ASEAN foreign ministers' reacdoa 



Chapter 9 

1. Vickery (1984, Chap. 5), for comparison with Yugoslavia. 

2. ‘Front dUnion Nadonale pour le Salut du Kampuchea', (1979). The following 
paragraph is from the same source. 

3. Consdtudon of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea, article 12. 

4. See below, pp. 138-43. 

5. This was recorded in SWB, 4 April 1980. 

6. For one published example, see Kn Yathay (1980) and references to it in Vickery 
(1984, pp. 89, 115, 158). The most strikii^ case of which I have heard was of a 
family which succeeded in carrying about 10 kg. of gold out of Phnom Penh and 
retaining over 5 1^. until fleeing to Khao I Dang in 1979. Needless to say, they 
lost most of it there. 

7. The amount of Cambodian wealth exported to Thailand has been enormous. 
Chanda (1980) reported an esdmate dut 87.5 lb. of gold per day crossed the 
border from Sisophon; and on the Thai side it was esdmated in 1980 that, ‘about 
50 million baht ($2.5 million] of goods in the black market is daily transacted 
[with Cambodians on the border] and in the banks in Aranyaprathet, about 30- 
40 million baht of money is deposited every day ... mosdy from the; black 
market operadon’ [The Nation R^ew, 12 September 1980). 

8. In Phnom Penh in November 1984 a doctor at the 7 January Hospital told me of 
patients becoming ill, and on occasion dying, after using defective. drugs 
purchased in the market. 

9. The major destruction of libraries, of which the outside world was made aware 
in 1979, may no longer be imputed exclusively, or even principally, to DK. 



There is ample eye-witness testimony to looting and resale during 1979; and the 
renmants of old libraries and archives are sdll on sale in Phnom Penh. See 
Vickery (1984, p. 227), for one example; and note the declarations of the new 
PRK govemmenc a memo by Heng Samrin, 24 February 1979, on protection of 
state property and property abandoned by private owners admitted much 
looting (SWB, 7 March 1979); and another memo from the Information 
Ministry urged people to hand over to the authorities antiques dumped by DK, 
saying over one thousand items had already been recovered (5PPB, 12 July 
1979). On gold from mass graves, see Chanda (1980). 

10. In a response to a letter from Hans Luther, Nayan Chanda reported observing 
such Vietnamese and Soviet aid, saying that while it was impossible to verify the 
amounts that had been claimed, such as 200,000 tons of food from the Soviet 
Union, he had seen ‘large amounts’ of Thai rice boi^ht by the Soviet Union 
from Thailand, American com also sent by the Soviet Union, and Vietnamese 
rice during 1979 [Far Eastern Economic Review, 25 April 1980, p. 5). 

11. Sec Far Eastern Economic Review Yearbook 1980, for July 1979, p. 208; Asiaweek, 12 
October 1979, p. 19; and Vickery (1984, pp. 228-29). 

12. See Vickery (1984, p. 229), where I was in error in stating that the change 
occurred in April. Far Eastern Economic Review (4 April 1980) reported the first 
cash salary payments to state employees on 25 March. Locally, the change was 
reported in Kampuchea (No. 32, end of March), with details of the Proclamation 
of 20 March 1980 on ffie printii^ of new money, and detailed descriptions of 
each of the new bills, without; however, any information on prices, salary levels, 
or rates of exchange. The original authorization to introduce a new riel had 
apparently been a Citcular of 10 October 1979 of the People’s Revolurionary 
Council indicating a plan to effect the chai^ even earlier. Also reported in 
SWB (12,22 March 1980); and see Far Eastern Economic Review Yearbook 1980, 
p. 170. 

13. Correze & Forrest avec Vu Can (1984, pp. 156-7) for the state purchase price 
figure; Vickery (1984, pp. 229-31); and Kir Eastern Economic Review Yearbook 
1981, p. 170; see also Barry Wain, Asian Wall Street Journal (29 Januaiy 1981). 
Shaweross (1984b, pp. 264-5) characteristically muddles the story of the new 
riel, claiming that it favoured state employees to the disadvantage of everyone 
else, by forcing a devaluation of the dong which had hitherto been a market 
currency. Whatever was decreed, the rieb-dong rate stabilized at 1 to 3, and later 1 
to 4, though the effect of supply and demand, and even if diere had been an 
effort by die state to call in dong in private hands, it could have had no effect, as 
the foreign currency still in private hands testifies. Private dong, then as now, 
would cross the border for purchases in Vietnam. As for the peasants, who had 
been selling rice at 1 kg. for I dong, after April 1980 they could sell 1 kg. for 1 
riel, equivalent to 3 dong, and thus purchase more foreign commodities than 
before. As explained further below, PRK currency policies, whatever their 
defects, have favoured the peasants relative to other economic sectors. Mnsttres 
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to collca Vietnamese dong from die public only began in late 1985 (SH'B. 16 
and 24 September 1985). 

14. ‘Decree-Law on Income Taxes’ and ‘Decree-Law on Import Taxes’ both passed 
27 November 1982 by the State Council, published in PRK (1984, Vol. 3, 
pp. 27-44). 

15. New Decree-Laws Nos. 22.23 and 24, dated 14June 1985, and reported in 
(30 July 1985), but it is too early to know anythit^ of their implementadon. 

16. Kampuchea,{12^, ISFebruary 1982)andKsm/mtAM (278,7January 1985). 

17. Ihid. 

18. This is apparent from die 30 August 1980 decision on ‘Increasii^ the family 
Bconomy’—^English transladon by Chantou Boua (1980). Given the total 
destruction of land records, and the imprecise tides held by many peasants at the 
best of times, state adjudication of such disputes in favour of alleged former 
owners would have b^ an administrative nightmare, and the decision taken 
was the only rational-one, quite aside from any question of‘socialist’ vs. free 
enterprise principles. 

19. Report on agriculmre for 1979 and early 1980 in Kampuchea ( 36 , April 1980). 

20. Circular No. 47 k-p, 20 December 1979, reproduced in PRK (l 980). 

21. See note 18 above. 

22. Grunewald (1983, p. 16), and a new resolution regarding the peasantry adopted 
by a National Cadres Conference in November 1984 and published in SPK (16 
November 1984). 

23. PRK news bulletin, SPK [in English] (16 November 1984, pp. 1-4). 

24. Data on 1979-82 and 1983-84 figures are in Quinn-Judge (1985a, p. 66). The 
plann«l hectarage, an estimate (64 per cent) of fulfilment, and discussion of the 
situation by Agriculture Minister Kong Samol was in SPK [in Khmer] (5 
November 1984). A new, slightly higher, figure for 1984 production was 
published in Kampuchea (278, 7 January 1985). At productivity of 1 ton per 
hectare. Just over 10 per cent of total paddy production is required for seed; and 
if consumption is based on a daily ration of 400 g. of milled rice, annual per 
capita consumption is 227 kg. of paddy (paddy > rice conversion faction is 0.64). 
Thus, the 1982 production of 1,563,000 tons minus 156,300 tons for seed would 
leave otiniigh for a population of 62 million, whereas the population was 
estimated to be 6.8 millioa Even if allowance is made for the large number of 
small children who do not require 400 g, hardworking adults may require more, 
and the national average does not reveal the differences between areas of surplus 
and deficit, equalization of which the country’s inadequate transport system 
does not permit 

25. Grunewald (1983) comments on this deficiency; and the figures I have uspd here 
are from his study, taken in turn from the Ministry of Agriculture and from 
Tichit (1981). The 1967 figures show a ratio of 2.08 hectares planted per anintal, 
and the 1982 figures only 1.5; but the 1967 ratio with the 1982 total of animals 
would result in 2.04 million hectares planted, producing at 1982 yields 2.16 
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million tons of paddy, which, if distribution was perfect, might be enough for 
the population of just over 7 million. Of course, distribution of both animals 
and product is uneven, and it has been well known since 1979 that some 
provinces, such as Mondolkiri, far from the urban centres, are over-supplied, 
while others are perennially in deficit 

26. Boua translation (1980), KPRC Decision of 30 August 1980 (note 18 above), 
p. 12; and SPK, 16 November 1984, p. 3. 

27. Official taxes on agriculture after 1954 were low and collection was lax, but in 
1965 there was an attempt to increase tax by the expedient of reclassi^ng land 
(See Vickery, 1984, p. 264, and n. 24). Peasants were perennially in debt, 
pledging their crops in advance for supplies at rates of often up to 100 per cenq 
and throughout the 1960s ad hoc ‘voluntary contributions’were assessed by 
officials at all levels for various constructive or decorative purposes. Thus, I 
noted in October 1962, in Siemteap, announcements about the collection of 
money for the repair of the town’s markec Hamlet chiefr were called to a 
meeting and told that they were to collect 50 riel per person, plus 1,000 riel from 
owners of houses made of concrete brick, 500 for a wooden house with a tile 
roof, 300 for large thatched houses, and 100 for very small houses. These sums 
were very high for all but the wealdiy. 

28. Hermann Schwember, a Chilean engineer working with a Dutch aid project in 
Phnom Penh, told me of the discovery of pumps and pump parts which had 
been taken by individuab after January 1979. 

29. An article in the Bai^kok Nation Review (25 January 1985) called ‘Finally, 
something “good” from Phnom Penh’, commented on the popularity of PRK 
cigarettes along the Cambodian-Thai border. 

30. The rubber production center at Chup, in Kompong Cham Province, started by 
the French and now a state enterprise, was officially opened t^ain on 8 April 
1980, according to Kampuchea (36, April 1980). The 1984 figures are from 
Kampuchea (281,31 January 1985). 

31. Kampuchea (40, May 1980) for the PRK report on foreign aid; Far Eastern 
Economic Review (10 February 1983, p. 12) and Vickery (1984, p. 292) for the 
1982 statement on Soviet aid. The rumour about Soviet aid and the Ihnom Penh 
water supply b taken from Becker (1983); other information from personal 
observation in Phnom Penh, November 1984. 

32. Although there have been propaganda attempts to deny any real Vietnamese aid, 
brge amounts of fixxl and transport were observed in 1979 by one of the most 
reliable Western correspondents. See note 10 above. 

33. Kampuchea (283, 14 February 1985). Kompong Thom was missing from that 
hst, but had been mentioned in a PRK news agency {SPK) bulletin on 
6 November 1984 [in Khmer]. 

34. Official figures in Far Eastern Economic Review Asia Yearbook 1985, p. 132; other 
figures from The Economist Intelligence Unit (No. 2, 1985, Appendix 2 and p. 3 
respectively), tbl — rouble 
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The new regulations on Vietnamese dong in the PRK were reported in SWB , 16 
September and 24 September 1985. ilie relationship to Ho Chi Minh City 
industry is suggested by a report in The Economist Intelligmee Unit (No. 2, 1985, 
p. 20). Free riel-dong exchange still prevails (May 1986). 

36. Figure for 1985 from Kampuchea (328,2January 1986, pp. 8-9). 

37. ibid., and Pracheachon (24,7 January 1986, p. 4). 

38. Article 12 of the consdtudon defines the economy as comprising three sectors— 
state, co-operadve and fitmily. A report on the necessary amendment was made 
to the tenth session of the Nadon^ Assembly, repotted in SWB (6 February 
1986). 

39. The new tax reguladons were oudined in Pracheachon Nos. 18, 17 December 
1985 to 21,27 December 1985. 


Chapter 10 

1. On the situadon of educadon under previous regimes, see figures in Annuaire 
statistique retrospectif du Camhodge (1937-1957) (Phnom Penh, June 1985); and 
commentary in Vickery (1984, pp. 18-26,101-2, 112,171-4). . 

2. ‘Educadon in the People’s Republic of Kampuchea’, pamphlet published by the 
Ministry of Educadon, Phnom Penh, December 1983. Infermadon here is from 

. this pamphlet, from an interview with Educadon Minister Pen Navuth on 24 
November 1984, and from visits to Phnom Penh pdmary and secondary schools, 
the Language School and the Kampuchean-Soviet Higher Technical Insdmte. 

3. See below, ‘Ethnic Minondes’. 

4. SeePanaritis(l985,pardcularlypp. 2-3). 

5. For Thailand, see Suksamran (1977, p. 27), on the dudes and responsibilides of 
the Department of Religious Affairs, and p. 28, ‘Primary Aims’. 

6. Circular No. 1 s.c, PRK (1980, pp. 96-100). For Thai similarides, see Suksamran 
(1977, p. 32). 

7. The problem of private, unorthodox resumpdon of monk stams was evoked in 
the PRK reguladons on ordinadon. See note 9, below. 

8. For similar official Thai concern with ‘unworthy candidates’ for ordinadon, see 
Suksamran (1977, p. 28), ‘Specific Aims’, No. 9. 

9. PRK(1980,p. 125) and Circular No. 24-81, S.1, of the Central Committee of the 
Front for Solidarity and Salvadon of Kampuchea, dated 5 June 1981, on the 
subject of ‘Ordinadon’ (PRK, 1984, pp. 173-7). See also SWB (21 and 28 
September 1979), where the arrival of a Viemamese Theravada delegadon was 
reported, but not the fact that it was involved in the reoidinadon. There is some 
sensidvity within the Cambodian leadership to the fiict of Vietnamese aid in this 
domain. When I enquired about this of Mme Peou Lida, Vice-President of the 
Front, and in chaige of religious afhiirs, she vehemently denied the Vietnamese 
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tolc. affirming that reordinarion had staned with Long Sim, ‘a revolurionarv 
onk for over 50 yeare’, in the liberated zone; although she avoided answering a 

administradvestrucmre... parallels and copies that 

12. Ordinadon reguladons are in Circular Na 24-81, cited in note 9 above 
3. In a re^nse to Elizabeth Becker’s arricles on Cambodia (Becker, 1983) I 
su^«ted that she was nustaken in the name ‘Niroatraingsey’. Havii« now 
that wat, and in the company of the same person who was Aker’s 

‘ “y which was due to the 

&ct dut Wat Niroatraingsey, located outside the Phnom Penh dty limi.. ^ 
on a list of Phnom Penh wats in my possession. 

in Khao-I-Dang 

a^ut all^ plans to cltwe Wat Keo Preah PUoeung, wldch I thought might 

R t suppression of religion reported by Eliza^ 

^ker (Becker, 1983). In &ct, my source must have been referring m Wat Svay 
Pbper, n«t door to Keo Preah Phloeung, for the latter was almmt completely 

about fiilse rumours remains valid, but the name is wrong, 
dlmtrating incid^tally the ease with which false detaik slip into oS 
testimony. See further bdow on the wats in quesdoa 

15. SeeSuksamran(1977,p. 3l)on theconstrucrionofsuperfluous wats inThaUand 

as a game of rehgio-polidcal one-upmanship. 

16 . ^ WatSrahChokand WatSaravanin 1981, see Vickery (1984, p. 183 ) 

!o ?“^®““°'“‘=P®“*““’*“»i»<«*-Chapta-9,pp. 134,135. 

18. See Chapter 1, above, ‘The Popularion’, and notes 2-4 

19. The first quorerion is fiom John C Monjo, then Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
^t ^lan and Paafic Af&irs, before the House Foreign Affiii„ CommTttee, 
Sub-Comnunee on ^t Asian and Pacific Af&irs, 15 September 1983; and die 
secondisbyMcBeth(1985,p.39). 

20. Publuhed in SPK [French version cited], 17 November 1984 

21. ^ thm names in Chapter 8, above, p. 109. In the military. Bou Thang and 
Soeuy Keo arc Tampuon and Kadiak, north-eastern minoriries, respeedvdy. 




S S ^ of Peace. Fnendship and Co-opeiarion between the Socialist 

Riyublic of Viemam and the People’s Republic of Kampuchea’ in SWB f2Q 
February 1979, PP.A3/14-A3/16. ca m ( 2 Q 


2. PRK Constitution, article 10. See above. Chapter 7 _ j 

3. See Far Eastern Economic Review Asia 1985 Yearbook (p. 132); an 
Economic Review (25 April 1985, pp. 30-1). 

5 ^rl^t^^MmicReviewAisa 1985 Yearbook 

^^s^hirsKampuckea (251,5 July 1984). See Chapter 6 above, p. 75, for 

another it^curacy attributable to the SPK foreign-language bulletins. 
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